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LUKE  WALTON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  CHICAGO  NEWSBOY. 

“Neivs  and  Mail ,  one  cent  each!” 

Half  a  dozen  Chicago  newsboys,  varying  in  age 
from  ten  to  sixteen  years,  with  piles  of  papers  in 
their  hands,  joined  in  the  chorus. 

They  were  standing  in  front  and  at  the  sides  of 
the  Sherman  House,  on  the  corner  of  Clark  and 
Randolph  Streets,  one  of  the  noted  buildings  in  the 
lake  city.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Randolph  Street 
stands  a  massive  but  somewhat  gloomy  stone  struc¬ 
ture,  the  Courthouse  and  City  Hall.  In  the  shadow 
of  these  buildings,  at  the  corner,  Luke  Walton,  one 
of  the  largest  newsboys,  had  posted  himself.  There 
was  something  about  his  bearing  and  appearance 
which  distinguished  him  in  a  noticeable  way  from 
his  companions. 

To  begin  with,  he  looked  out  of  place.  He  was 
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well  grown,  with  a  frank,  handsome  face,  and  was 
better  dressed  than  the  average  newsboy.  That 
was  one  reason,  perhaps,  why  he  preferred  to  be  by 
himself  rather  than  to  engage  in  the  scramble  for 
customers  which  was  the  habit  of  the  boys  around 
him. 

It  was  about  half-past  five.  The  numerous  cars 
that  passed  were  full  of  business  men,  clerks  and 
boys  returning  to  their  homes  after  a  busy  day. 

Luke  had  but  two  papers  left,  and  he  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  dispose  of  them  so  that  he,  too,  might  go 
home.  But  these  two  for  some  unaccountable  rea¬ 
son  remained  on  his  hands  an  unusual  length  of 
time.  But  at  length  a  comfortable-looking  gentle¬ 
man  of  middle  age,  coming  from  the  direction  of  La 
Salle  Street,  paused  and  said,  “You  may  give  me  a 
News ,  my  boy.” 

Luke  gladly  complied  with  the  request. 

“Here  you  are,  sir,”  he  said,  briskly. 

The  gentleman  took  the  paper,  and  thrusting  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  began  to  feel  for  a  penny,  but 
apparently  without  success. 

“I  declare,”  he  said,  smiling,  “I  believe  I  am 
penniless.  I  have  nothing  but  a  five-dollar  bill.” 

“Never  mind,  sir!  Take  the  paper  and  pay  me 

to-morrow.” 
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'‘But  I  may  not  see  you.” 

“I  am  generally  here  about  this  time.” 

“And  if  I  shouldn’t  see  you,  you  will  lose  the 
penny.” 

“I  will  risk  it,  sir,”  said  Luke,  smiling. 

“You  appear  to  have  confidence  in  me.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Then  it  is  only  fair  that  I  should  have  confidence 
in  you.” 

Luke  looked  puzzled,  for  he  didn’t  quite  under¬ 
stand  what  was  in  the  gentleman’s  mind. 

“I  will  take  both  of  your  papers.  Here  is  a  five- 
dollar  bill.  You  may  bring  me  the  change  to-mor¬ 
row,  at  my  office,  No.  155  La  Salle  Street.  My 
name  is  Benjamin  Afton.” 

“But,  sir,”  objected  Luke,  “there  is  no  occasion 
for  this.  It  is  much  better  than  I  should  trust  you 
for  two  cents  than  that  you  should  trust  me  with 
five  dollars.” 

“Probably  the  two  cents  are  as  important  to  you 
as  five  dollars  to  me.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  matter 
of  confidence,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  trust 
you.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,  but - ” 

“I  shall  have  to  leave  you,  or  I  shall  be  home 
late  to  dinner.” 
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Before  Luke  had  a  chance  to  protest  further,  he 
found  himself  alone,  his  stock  of  papers  exhausted, 
and  a  five-dollar  bill  in  his  hand. 

While  he  stood  on  the  corner  in  some  perplexity,  a 
newsboy  crossed  Randolph  Street,  and  accosted 
him. 

“My  eyes,  if  you  ain’t  in  luck,  Luke  Walton,” 
he  said.  “Where  did  you  get  that  bill?  Is  it  a 
one?” 

“No,  it’s  a  five.” 

“Where’d  you  get  it?” 

“A  gentleman  just  bought  two  papers  of  me.” 

“And  gave  you  five  dollars!  You  don’t  expect 
me  to  swaller  all  that,  do  vou?” 

“I’m  to  bring  him  the  change  to-morrow,”  con¬ 
tinued  Luke. 

The  other  boy  nearly  doubled  up  with  merri¬ 
ment. 

“Wasn’t  he  jolly  green,  though?”  he  ejaculated. 

“Why  was  he?”  asked  Luke,  who  by  this  time 
felt  considerably  annoyed. 

“He’ll  have  to  whistle  for  his  money.” 

“Why  will  he?” 

“  ’Cause  he  will.” 

“He  won’t  do  anything  of  the  sort.  I  shall  take 
him  his  change  to-morrow  morning.” 
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“What?”  ejaculated  Tom  Brooks  in  a  shrill 
crescendo. 

“I  shall  carry  him  his  change  in  the  morning — * 
four  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents.  Can’t  you 
understand  that?” 

“You  ain’t  going  to  be  such  a  fool,  Luke  Wal¬ 
ton?” 

“If  it’s  being  a  fool  to  be  honest,  then  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  be  that  kind  of  a  fool.  Wouldn’t  you  do  the 
same  ?” 

“No,  I  wouldn’t.  I’d  just  invite  all  the  boys 
round  the  corner  to  go  with  me  to  the  theayter. 
Come,  Luke,  be  a  good  feller,  and  give  us  all  a 
blowout.  We’ll  go  to  the  theayter,  and  afterwards 
we’ll  have  an  oyster  stew.  I  know  a  bully  place  on 
Clark  Street,  near  Monroe.” 

“Do  you  take  me  for  a  thief,  Tom  Brooks?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Luke,  indignantly. 

“The  gentleman  meant  you  to  have  the  money. 
Of  course  he  knew  you  wouldn’t  bring  it  back. 
Lemme  see,  there's  a  good  play  on  to  Hooley’s. 
Six  of  us  will  cost  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  the  oyster 
stews  will  be  fifteen  cents  apiece.  That’ll  only  make 
half  the  money,  and  you’ll  have  half  left  for  your¬ 
self.” 

“I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Tom  Brooks.  You  want 
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me  to  become  a  thief,  and  it  is  very  evident  what 
you  would  do  if  you  were  in  my  place.  What 
would  the  gentleman  think  of  me?” 

“He  don't  know  you.  You  can  go  on  State 
Street  to  sell  papers  so  he  won’t  see  you.” 

“Suppose  he  should  see  me?” 

“You  can  tell  him  you  lost  the  money.  You  ain’t 
smart,  Luke  Walton,  or  you’d  know  how  to  man¬ 
age.” 

“No,  I  am  not  smart  in  that  way,  I  confess.  I 
shan’t  waste  any  more  time  talking  with  you.  I’m 
going  home.” 

“I  know  what  you’re  going  to  do.  You’re  goin’ 
to  spend  all  the  money  on  yourself.” 

“Don’t  you  believe  that  I  mean  to  return  the 
change?” 

“No,  I  don’t.” 

“I  ought  not  to  complain  of  that.  You  merely 
credit  me  with  acting  as  you  would  act  yourself. 
How  many  papers  have  you  got  left?” 

“Eight.” 

“Here,  give  me  half,  and  I  will  sell  them  for 
you,  that  is,  if  I  can  do  it  in  fifteen  minutes.” 

“I’d  rather  you’d  take  me  to  the  theayter,” 
grumbled  Tom. 

“I  have  already  told  you  I  won’t  do  it.” 
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In  ten  minutes  Luke  had  sold  his  extra  supply 
of  papers,  and  handed  the  money  to  Tom.  Tom 
thanked  him  in  an  ungracious  sort  of  way,  and  Luke 
started  for  home. 

It  was  a  long  walk,  for  the  poor  cannot  afford  to 
pick  and  choose  their  localities.  Luke  took  his  way 
through  Clark  Street  to  the  river,  and  then,  turn¬ 
ing  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  reached  Milwau¬ 
kee  Avenue.  This  is  not  a  fashionable  locality, 
and  the  side  streets  are  tenanted  by  those  who  are 
poor  or  of  limited  means. 

Luke  paused  in  front  of  a  three-story  frame  house 
in  Green  Street,  which  might  have  been  improved 
by  a  coat  of  paint.  He  ascended  the  steps  and 
opened  the  door,  for  this  was  the  newsboy’s  home. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

i 

A  LETTER  FROM  THE  DEAD. 

In  the  entry  Luke  met  a  girl  of  fourteen  with 
fiery  red  hair,  which  apparently  was  a  stranger  to 
the  comb  and  brush.  She  was  the  landlady’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  and,  though  of  rather  fitful  and  uncertain  tem¬ 
per,  always  had  a  smile  and  pleasant  word  for  Luke, 
who  was  a  favorite  of  hers. 

“Well,  Nancy,  how's  mother?”  asked  the  news¬ 
boy,  as  he  began  to  ascend  the  front  stairs. 

“She  seems  rather  upset  like,  Luke,”  answered 
Nancy. 

j  “What  has  happened  to  upset  her?”  asked  Luke, 
anxiously. 

; 1  “I  think  it’s  a  letter  she  got  about  noon.  It  was 
a  queer  letter,  all  marked  up,  as  if  it  had  been 
travelin’  round,  and  was  stained  with  tobacco.  How 
it  did  smell!  I  took  it  in  myself,  and  carried  it  up 
to  your  ma.  I  stayed  to  see  her  open  it,  for  I  was 
kind  of  curious  to  know  who  writ  it.” 

“Well?” 
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“As  soon  as  your  ma  opened  it,  she  turned  as 
pale  as  ashes,  and  I  thought  she’d  faint  away.  She 
put  her  hand  on  her  heart  just  so,”  and  Nancy 
placed  a  rather  dirty  hand  of  her  own,  on  which 
glittered  a  five-cent  brass  ring,  over  that  portion  of 
her  anatomy  where  she  supposed  her  heart  lay. 

“She  didn’t  faint  away?”  asked  Luke,  quickly. 

“No,  not  quite.” 

“Did  she  say  who  the  letter  was  from?” 

“No;  I  asked  her,  but  she  said,  'From  no  one 
that  you  ever  saw,  Nancy.’  I  say,  Luke,  if  you 
find  out  who  it’s  from,  let  me  know.  I  shan’t  sleep 
a  wink  if  I  don’t  find  out.” 

“I  won’t  promise,  Nancy.  Perhaps  mother 
would  prefer  to  keep  it  a  secret.” 

“Oh,  well,  keep  your  old  secrets,  if  you  want  to,” 
said  Nancy,  pettishly. 

“Don’t  be  angry,  Nancy ;  I  will  tell  you  if  I  can,” 
and  Luke  hurried  upstairs  to  the  third  story,  which 
contained  the  three  rooms  occupied  by  his  mother, 
his  little  brother  and  himself. 

Opening  the  door  he  saw  his  mother  sitting  in  a 
rocking-chair,  apparently  in  deep  thought,  for  the 
work  had  fallen  from  her  hands  and  lay  in  her  lap. 
There  was  an  expression  of  sadness  in  her  face,  as 
if  she  had  been  thinking  of  the  painful  past,  when 
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the  little  family  was  prosperous,  and  undisturbed  by 
poverty  or  privation. 

“What’s  the  matter,  mother?”  asked  Luke,  with 
solicitude. 

Mrs.  Walton  looked  up  quickly. 

“I  have  been  longing  to  have  you  come  back, 
Luke,”  she  said.  “Something  strange  has  hap¬ 
pened  to-day.” 

“You  received  a  letter,  did  you  not?” 

“Who  told  you,  Luke?” 

“Nancy.  I  met  her  as  I  came  in.  She  said  she 
brought  up  the  letter,  and  that  you  appeared  very 
much  agitated  when  you  opened  it.” 

“It  is  true.” 

“From  whom  was  the  letter,  then,  mother?” 

“From  your  father.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  Luke,  with  a  start.  “Is  he 
not  dead?” 

“The  letter  was  written  a  year  ago.” 

“Why,  then,  has  it  arrived  so  late?” 

“Your  father  on  his  deathbed  intrusted  it  to 
some  one  who  mislaid  it.  On  the  envelope  he  ex¬ 
plains  this,  and  expresses  his  regret.  It  was  at 
first  mailed  to  our  old  home,  and  has  been  for¬ 
warded  from  there.  But  that  is  not  all,  Luke.  I 
learn  from  the  letter  that  we  have  been  cruelly 
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wronged.  Your  father,  when  he  knew  he  could  not 
live,  intrusted  to  a  man  in  whom  he  had  confidence, 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  conveyed  to  us.  This 
wicked  man  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  but 
kept  it,  thinking  we  should  never  know  anything 
about  it.  You  will  find  it  all  explained  in  the  let¬ 
ter.” 

‘Let  me  read  it,  mother,”  said  Luke,  in  excite¬ 
ment. 

Mrs.  Walton  opened  a  drawer  of  the  bureau,  and 
placed  in  her  son’s  hands  an  envelope,  brown  and 
soiled  by  contact  with  tobacco.  It  was  directed  to 
her  in  a  shaky  hand.  Across  one  end  were  written 
these  words : 

“This  letter  was  mislaid.  I  have  just  discovered 
it,  and  mail  it,  hoping  it  will  reach  you  without  fur¬ 
ther  delay.  Many  apologies  and  regrets. 

,  “J.  Hanshaw.” 

Like  did  not  spend  much  time  upon  the  envelope, 
but  opened  the  letter. 

The  sight  of  his  father’s  familiar  handwriting 
brought  the  tears  to  his  eyes,  moving  him,  though 
not  in  the  same  degree,  as  it  had  moved  his  mother. 

This  was  the  letter: 
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“Gold  Gulch,  California. 

“My  Dear  Wife  :  It  is  a  solemn  thought  to  me 
that  when  you  receive  this  letter  these  trembling 
fingers  will  be  cold  in  death.  Yes,  dear  Mary,  I  know 
very  well  that  I  am  on  my  deathbed,  and  shall  never 
more  be  permitted  to  see  your  sweet  face,  or  meet 
again  the  gaze  of  my  dear  children.  Last  week  I 
contracted  a  severe  cold  when  mining,  partly 
through  imprudent  exposure ;  and  have  grown 
steadily  worse,  till  the  doctor,  whom  I  summoned 
from  Sacramento,  informs  me  that  there  is  no  hope, 
and  that  my  life  is  not  likely  to  extend  beyond  two 
days. 

“This  is  a  sad  end  to  my  dreams  of  future  hap¬ 
piness  with  my  little  family  gathered  around  me. 
It  is  all  the  harder,  because  I  have  been  successful 
in  the  errand  that  brought  me  out  here.  T  have 
struck  it  rich,'  as  they  say  out  here,  and  have  been 
able  to  lay  by  ten  thousand  dollars.  I  intended  to 
go  home  next  month,  carrying  this  with  me.  It 
would  have  enabled  me  to  start  in  some  business 
which  would  have  yielded  us  a  liberal  living,  and 
provided  a  comfortable  home  for  you  and  the  chil¬ 
dren.  But  all  this  is  over — for  me  at  least.  For 
you  I  hope  the  money  will  bring  what  I  anticipated. 
I  wish  I  could  live  long  enough  to  see  it  in  your 
hands,  but  that  cannot  be. 

“I  have  intrusted  it  to  a  friend  who  has  been 
connected  with  me  here,  Thomas  Butler,  of  Chicago. 
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He  has  solemnly  promised  to  seek  you  out,  and  put 
the  money  into  your  hands.  I  think  he  will  be  true 
to  his  trust.  Indeed  I  have  no  doubt  on  the  subject, 
for  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  man  being  base  enough 
to  belie  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  a  dying  man, 
and  despoil  a  widow  and  her  fatherless  children. 
No,  I  will  not  permit  myself  to  doubt  the  integrity 
of  my  friend.  If  I  should,  it  would  make  my  last 
sickness  exceedingly  bitter. 

'‘Yet,  as  something  might  happen  to  Butler  on 
his  way  home,  though  exceedingly  improbable,  I 
think  it  well  to  describe  him  to  you.  He  is  a  man 
of  nearly  fifty,  I  should  say,  about  five  feet  ten 
inches  in  height,  with  a  dark  complexion,  and  dark 
hair  a  little  tinged  with  gray.  He  will  weigh  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  But  there  is  one 
striking  mark  about  him  which  will  serve  to  identify 
him.  He  has  a  wart  on  the  upper  part  of  his 
right  cheek — a  mark  which  disfigures  him  and  mor¬ 
tifies  him  exceedingly.  He  has  consulted  a  phy¬ 
sician  about  its  removal,  but  has  been  told  that  the 
operation  would  involve  danger,  and  moreover 
would  not  be  effectual,  as  the  wart  is  believed  to  be 
of  a  cancerous  nature,  and  would  in  all  probability 
grow  out  again.  For  these  reasons  he  has  given 
up  his  intention  of  having  it  removed,  and  made  up 
his  mind,  unwillingly  enough,  to  carry  it  to  the 
grave  with  him. 

"I  have  given  you  this  long  description,  not  be- 
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cause  it  seemed  at  all  necessary,  for  I  believe  Thomas 
Butler  to  be  a  man  of  strict  honesty,  but  because  for 
some  reason  I  am  impelled  to  do  so. 

“I  am  very  tired,  and  I  feel  that  I  must  close. 
God  bless  you,  dear  wife,  and  guard  our  children 
soon  to  be  fatherless! 

“Your  loving  husband, 

“Frederick  Walton. 

“P.  S. — Butler  has  left  for  the  East.  This  let¬ 
ter  I  have  given  to  another  friend  to  mail  after  my 
death.” 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LUKE  FORMS  A  RESOLUTION. 

As  Luke  read  this  letter  his  pleasant  face  became 
stern  in  its  expression.  They  had  indeed  been 
cruelly  wronged.  The  large  sum  of  which  they  had 
been  defrauded  would  have  insured  them  comfort 
and  saved  them  from  many  an  anxiety.  His  mother 
would  not  have  been  obliged  to  take  in  sewing,  and 
he  himself  could  have  carried  out  his  cherished  de¬ 
sign  of  obtaining  a  college  education. 

This  man  in  whom  his  father  had  reposed  the 
utmost  confidence  had  been  false  to  his  trust.  He 
had  kept  in  his  own  hands  the  money  which  should 
have  gone  to  the  widow  and  children  of  his  dying 
friend.  Could  anything  be  more  base? 

“Mother,”  said  Luke,  “this  man  Thomas  Butler 
must  be  a  villain.” 

“Yes,  Luke;  he  has  done  us  a  great  wrong.” 

“He  thought,  no  doubt,  that  we  should  never  hear 
of  this  money.” 

“I  almost  wish  I  had  not,  Luke.  It  is  very  tan- 
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talizing  to  think  how  it  would  have  improved  our 
condition.” 

“Then  you  are  sorry  to  receive  the  letter, 
mother  ?” 

“No,  Luke.  It  seems  like  a  message  from  the 
dead,  and  shows  me  how  good  and  thoughtful  your 
poor  father  was  to  the  last.  He  meant  to  leave  us 
comfortable.” 

“But  his  plans  were  defeated  by  a  rascal. 
Mother,  I  should  like  to  meet  and  punish  this 
Thomas  Butler.” 

“Even  if  you  should  meet  him,  Luke,  you  must 
be  prudent.  He  is  probably  a  rich  man.” 

“Made  so  at  our  expense,”  added  Luke,  bit¬ 
terly 

“And  he  would  deny  having  received,  anything 
from  your  father.” 

“Mother,”  said  Luke,  sternly  and  deliberately,  “I 
feel  sure  that  I  shall  some  day  meet  this  man  face 
to  face,  and  if  I  do  it  will  go  hard  if  I  don’t  force 
him  to  give  up  this  money  which  he  has  falsely  con¬ 
verted  to  his  own  use.” 

The  boy  spoke  with  calm  and  resolute  dignity, 
hardly  to  be  expected  in  one  so  young,  and  with  a 
deep  conviction  that  surprised  his  mother. 

“Luke,”  she  said,  “I  hardly  know  you  to-night. 
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You  don’t  seem  like  a  boy.  You  speak  like  a  man.” 

“I  feel  so,  mother.  It  is  the  thought  of  this  man, 
triumphant  in  his  crime,  that  makes  me  feel  older 
than  I  am.  Now,  mother,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  pur¬ 
pose  in  life.  It  is  to  find  this  man,  and  punish  him 
for  what  he  has  done,  unless  he  will  make  repara¬ 
tion.” 

Mrs.  Walton  shook  her  head.  It  was  not  from 
her  that  Luke  had  inherited  his  independent  spirit. 
She  was  a  fond  mother,  of  great  amiability,  but  of 
a  timid,  shrinking  disposition,  which  led  her  to  dep¬ 
recate  any  aggressive  steps. 

“Promise  me  not  to  get  yourself  into  any  trouble, 
Luke,”  she  said,  “even  if  you  do  meet  this  man.” 

“I  can’t  promise  that,  mother,  for  I  may  not  be 
able  to  help  it.  Besides,  I  haven’t  met  him  yet, 
and  as  President  Lincoln  said,  it  isn't  necessary  to 
cross  a  bridge  till  you  get  to  it.  Now  let  us  talk  of 
something  else.” 

“How  much  did  you  make  to-day,  Luke?”  asked 
Bennie,  his  young  brother,  seven  years  old. 

“I  didn’t  make  my  fortune,  Bennie.  Including 
the  morning  papers,  I  only  made  sixty  cents.” 

“That  seems  a  good  deal  to  me,  Luke,”  said  his 
mother.  “I  only  made  twenty-five.  They  pay  such 
small  prices  for  making  shirts.” 
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“I  should  think  they  did.  And  yet  you  worked 
harder  and  more  steadily  than  I  did,  I  have  no 
doubt.” 

“I  have  worked  since  morning,  probably  about 
eight  hours.” 

“Then  you  have  made  only  three  cents  an  hour. 
What  a  shame!” 

“If  I  had  a  sewing  machine,  I  could  do  more,  but 
that  is  beyond  our  means.” 

“I  hope ‘soon  to  be  able  to  get  you  one,  mother. 
I  can  pay  something  down  and  the  rest  on  install¬ 
ments.” 

“’That  would  be  quite  a  relief,  Luke.  I  do  so 
hope  you  can.” 

“If  you  had  a  sewing  machine,  perhaps  I  could 
help  you,”  suggested  Bennie. 

“I  should  hardly  dare  to  let  you  try,  Bennie. 
Suppose  you  spoiled  a  shirt.  It  would  take  off  two 
days’  earnings.  But  I’ll  tell  you  what  you  can  do. 
You  can  set  the  table,  and  wash  the  dishes,  and  re¬ 
lieve  me  in  that  way.” 

“Or  you  might  take  in  washing,”  said  Luke,  with 
a  laugh.  “That  pays  better  than  sewing.  Just 
imagine  how  nice  it  would  look  in  an  advertisement' 
in  the  daily  papers.  ‘A  boy  of  seven  is  prepared  to 
wash  and  iron  for  responsible  parties.  Address 
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Bennie  Walton,  No.  161^  Green  Street,  near  Mil¬ 
waukee  Avenue.’  ” 

“Now  you  are  laughing  at  me,  Luke,”  said 
Bennie,  pouting.  “Why  don’t  you  let  me  go  out 
with  you  and  sell  papers  ?  I  have  seen  newsboys  no 
bigger  than  I  am.” 

“I  hope,  Bennie,”  said  Luke,  gravely,  “you  will 
never  have  to  go  into  the  street  with  papers.  I 
know  what  it  is,  and  how  poor  boys  fare.  One 
night  last  week,  at  the  corner  of  Monroe  and  Clark 
Streets,  I  saw  a  poor  little  chap,  no  older  than  you, 
selling  papers  at  eleven  o’clock.  He  had  a  dozen 
papers  which  he  was  likely  to  have  left  on  his  hands, 
for  there  are  not  many  who  will  buy  papers  at  that 
hour.” 

“Did  you  speak  to  him,  Luke?”  asked  Bennie,  in¬ 
terested. 

“Yes;  I  told  him  he  ought  to  go  home.  But  he 
said  that  if  he  went  home  with  all  those  papers  un¬ 
sold,  his  stepfather  would  whip  him.  There  were 
tears  in  the  poor  boy’s  eyes  as  he  spoke.” 

“What  did  you  do,  Luke?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  I  did,  Bennie.  I  thought  of 
you,  and  I  paid  him  the  cost  price  on  his  papers.  It 
wasn’t  much,  for  they  were  all  penny  papers,  but 
the  poor  little  fellow  seemed  so  relieved/’ 
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“Did  you  sell  them  yourself,  Luke?” 

“I  sold  four  of  them.  I  went  over  to  Madison 
Street,  and  stood  in  front  of  McVicker’s  Theater 
just  as  the  people  were  coming  out.  It  so  happened 
that  four  persons  bought  papers,  so  I  was  only  two 
cents  out,  after  all.  You  remember,  mother,  that 
was  the  evening  I  got  home  so  late.” 

“Yes,  Luke,  I  felt  worried  about  you.  But  you 
did  right.  I  am  always  glad  to  have  you  help  those 
who  are  worse  off  than  we  are.  How  terribly  I 
should  feel  if  Bennie  had  to  be  out  late  in  the  streets 
like  that !” 

“There  are  many  newsboys  as  young,  or  at  any 
rate  not  much  older.  I  have  sometimes  seen  gen¬ 
tlemen,  handsomely  dressed,  and  evidently  with 
plenty  of  money,  speak  roughly  to  these  young  boys. 
It  always  makes  me  indignant.  Why  should  they 
have  so  easy  a  time,  while  there  are  so  many  who 
don't  know  where  their  next  meal  is  coming  from? 
Why,  what  such  a  man  spends  for  his  meals  in  a 
single  day  would  support  a  poor  newsboy  in  com¬ 
fort  for  a  week.” 

“My  dear  Luke,  this  is  a  problem  which  has 
puzzled  older  and  wiser  heads  than  yours.  There 
must  always  be  poor  people,  but  those  who  are  more 
fortunate  ought  at  least  to  give  them  sympathy.  It 
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is  the  least  acknowledgment  they  can  make  for  tlielr 
own  more  favored  lot.” 

“I  am  going  out  a  little  while  this  evening, 
mother.” 

“Very  well,  Luke.  Don’t  be  late.” 

“No,  mother,  I  won't.  I  want  to  call  on  a  friend 
of  mine  who  is  sick.” 

“Who  is  it,  Luke?” 

“It  is  Jim  Norman.  The  poor  boy  took  cold  one 
day,  his  shoes  were  so  far  gone.  He  has  a  bad 
cough,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  go  hard  with  him.” 

“Is  he  a  newsboy,  too,  Luke?”  asked  Bennie  Wal¬ 
ton. 

“No;  he  is  a  bootblack.” 

“I  shouldn't  like  to  black  boots.” 

“Nor  I,  Bennie;  but  if  a  boy  is  lucky  there  is 
more  money  to  be  made  in  that  business.” 

“Where  does  he  live?”  asked  Mrs.  Walton. 

“On  Ohio  Street,  not  very  far  from  here.  There’s 
another  boy  I  know  lives  on  that  street — Tom 
Brooks;  but  he  isn't  a  friend  of  mine.  He  wanted 
me  to  keep  the  five  dollars,  and  treat  him  and  some 
other  boys  to  an  evening  at  the  theater,  and  a  sup¬ 
per  afterwards.” 

“I  hope  you  won't  associate  with  him,  Luke.” 

“Not  more  than  I  can  help.” 
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Luke  took  his  hat  and  went  downstairs  into  the 


street. 

In  the  hall  he  met  Nancy.  She  waylaid  him  with 
an  eager  look  on  her  face. 

“Who  was  the  letter  from,  Luke?”  she  asked. 

% 

“From  a  friend  of  the  family,  who  is  now  dead,” 
answered  Luke,  gravely. 

“Good  gracious !  How  could  he  write  it  after  he 
was  dead?”  ejaculated  Nancy.  “And  how  did  it 
come  to  smell  so  of  tobacco?” 

“It  was  given  to  a  person  to  mail  who  forgot  all 
about  it,  and  carried  it  in  his  pocket  for  a  year.” 

“My  sakes  alive!  If  I  got  a  letter  from  a  dead 
man  it  would  make  me  creep  all  over.  No  wonder 
your  ma  came  near  faintm’.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AN  ATTACK  IN  THE  DARK. 

Luke  turned  into  Milwaukee  Avenue,  and  a  few 
steps  took  him  to  West  Ohio  Street,  where  his  friend 
lived.  On  the  way  he  met  Tom  Brooks,  who  was 
lounging  in  front  of  a  cigar  store,  smoking  a  cigar¬ 
ette. 

“Good-evening,  Tom,”  said  Luke,  politely. 

“Evenin’ !”  responded  Tom,  briefly.  “Where  you 
goin’  ?” 

“To  see  Jim  Norman.  He’s  sick.” 

“What's  the  matter  of  him?” 

“He’s  got  a  bad  cold,  and  is  confined  to  the 
house.” 

Tom  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“I  don’t  go  much  on  Jim  Norman,”  he  said. 
“He’d  ought  to  be  a  girl.  He  never  smoked  a 
cigarette  in  his  life.” 

“Didn’t  he?  All  the  better  for  him.  I  don’t 
smoke  myself,”  ,  * 
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“You  have  smoked.” 

“Yes,  I  used  to,  but  it  troubled  my  mother,  and  I 
promised  her  I  wouldn’t  do  it  again.” 

“So  you  broke  off?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  wouldn’t  be  tied  to  a  woman’s  apron  string,” 
said  Tom,  in  a  derisive  tone. 

“Wouldn’t  you  try  to  oblige  your  mother?” 

“No,  I  wouldn’t.  What  does  a  woman  know 
about  boys?  If  I  was  a  gal  it  would  be  different.” 

“Then  we  don't  agree,  that  is  all.” 

*“I  say,  Luke,  won’t  you  take  me  to  the  theayter?” 

“I  can’t  afford  it.” 

“That’s  all  bosh!  Haven’t  you  got  five  dollars? 
I’d  feel  rich  on  five  dollars.” 

“Perhaps  I  might,  if  it  were  mine,  but  it  isn’t.” 

“You  can  use  it  all  the  same,”  said  Tom,  in  an 
insinuating  voice. 

“Yes,  I  can  be  dishonest  if  I  choose,  but  I  don’t 
choose.” 

“What  Sunday  school  do  you  go  to?”  asked  Tom, 
with  a  sneer. 

“None  at  present.” 

“I  thought  you  did  by  your  talk.  It  makes  me 
sick  r” 

“Then,”  said  Luke,  good-naturedly,  “there  is  no 
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need  to  listen  to  it.  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  likely 
to  enjoy  my  company,  so  I  will  walk  along.”  Luke 
kept  on  his  way,  leaving  Tom  smoking  sullenly. 

“That  feller’s  a  fool!”  he  muttered,  in  a  dis¬ 
gusted  tone. 

“What  feller?” 

Tom  turned,  and  saw  his  friend  and  chum,  Pat 
O’Connor,  who  had  just  come  up. 

“What  feller?  Why,  Luke  Walton,  of  course.” 

“What’s  the  matter  of  him?” 

“He’s  got  five  dollars,  and  he  won’t  pay  me  into 
the  theayter.” 

“Where  did  he  get  sucH  a  pile  of  money  ?”  asked 
Pat,  in  surprise. 

“A  gentleman  gave  it  to  him  for  a  paper,  tellin’ 
him  to  bring  the  change  to-morrer.” 

“Is  he  goin’  to  do  it?” 

“Yes;  that’s  why  I  call  him  a  fool.” 

“I  wish  you  and  I  had  his  chance,”  said  Pat,  en¬ 
viously.  “We’d  paint  the  town  red,  I  guess.” 

Tom  nodded.  He  and  Pat  were  quite  agreed  on 
that  point. 

“Where’s  Luke  goin’  ?”  asked  Pat. 

“To  see  Jim  Norman.  Jim’s  sick  with  a  cold.” 

“What  time’s  he  cornin’  home?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Whv?” 
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“Do  you  think  he’s  got  the  money  with  him — the 
Ave-dollar  bill?” 

“What  are  you  up  to?”  asked  Tom,  with  a  quick 
glance  at  his  companion. 

“I  was  thinkin’  we  might  borrer  the  money,”  an¬ 
swered  Pat,  with  a  grin. 

To  Tom  this  was  a  new  suggestion,  but  it  was 
favorably  received.  He  conferred  with  Pat  in  a  low 
tone,  and  then  the  two  sauntered  down  the  street 
in  the  direction  of  Jim  Norman’s  home. 

Meanwhile  we  will  follow  Luke. 

He  kept  on  till  he  reached  a  shabby  brick  house, 
which  had  once  seen  better  days,  but  so  far  back 
that  there  was  no  trace  of  them  left. 

Jim  and  his  mother,  with  two  smaller  children, 
occupied  two  small  rooms  on  the  top  floor.  Luke 
had  been  there  before,  and  did  not  stop  to  inquire 
directions,  but  ascended  the  stairs  till  he  came  to 
Jim’s  room.  The  door  was  partly  open,  and  he 
walked  in. 

“How’s  Jim,  Mrs.  Norman?”  he  asked. 

Mrs.  Norman,  a  worn  and  weary  woman,  was 
washing  dishes  at  the  sink. 

“He’s  right  sick,  Luke,”  she  answered,  turning 
round,  and  recognizing  the  visitor.  “Do  you  hear 
him  cough?” 
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From  a  small  inner  room  came  the  sound  of  a 
hard  and  rasping  cough. 

“How  are  you  feeling,  Jim?”  inquired  Luke,  en¬ 
tering  and  taking  a  chair  at  the  bedside. 

“I  don’t  feel  any  better,  Luke,”  answered  the 
sick  boy,  his  face  lighting  up  with  pleasure  as  he 
recognized  his  friend.  “I’m  glad  you  come  to  see 
me.” 

“You’ve  got  a  hard  cough.” 

“Yes;  it  hurts  my  throat  when  I  cough,  and  I 
can’t  get  a  wink  of  sleep.” 

“I’ve  brought  you  a  little  cough  medicine.  It  was 
some  we  had  in  the  house.” 

“Thank  you,  Luke.  You’re  a  good  friend  to  me. 
Give  me  some,  please.” 

“If  your  mother’ll  give  me  a  spoon,  I’ll  pour 
some  out.” 

When  the  medicine  was  taken,  the  boys  began  to 

talk. 

“I  ought  to  be  at  work,”  said  Jim,  sighing.  “I 
don’t  know  how  we’ll  get  along  if  I  don’t  get  out 
soon.  Mother  has  some  washing  to  do,  but  it  isn’t 
enough  to  pay  all  our  expenses.  I  used  to  bring  in 
seventy-five  cents  a  day,  and  that,  with  what  mother 
could  earn,  kept  us  along.” 

“I  wish  I  was  rich  enough  to  help  you,  Jim,  but 
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you  know  how  it  is.  All  I  can  earn  I  have  to  carry 
home.  My  mother  sews  for  a  house  on  State  Street, 
but  sewing  doesn’t  pay  as  well  as  washing.” 

“I  know  you'd  help  me  if  you  could,  Luke.  You 
have  helped  me  by  bringing  in  the  medicine,  and  it 
does  me  good  to  have  you  call.” 

“But  I  would  like  to  do  more.  I’ll  tell  you  what 
I  will  do.  I  know  a  rich  gentleman,  one  of  my 
customers.  I  am  to  call  upon  him  to-morrow.  I’ll 
tell  him  about  you,  and  perhaps  he  will  help  you.” 

“Any  help  would  be  acceptable,  Luke,  if  you  don’t 
mind  asking  him.” 

“I  wouldn’t  like  to  ask  for  myself,  but  I  don’t 
mind  asking  for  you.” 

Luke  stayed  an  hour,  and  left  Jim  much  brighter 
and  more  cheerful  for  his  visit. 

When  he  went  out  into  the  street  it  was  quite 
dark,  although  the  moon  now  and  then  peeped  out 
from  behind  the  clouds  that  a  brisk  breeze  sent 
scurrying  across  the  sky.  Having  a  slight  head¬ 
ache,  he  thought  he  would  walk  it  off,  so  he  saun¬ 
tered  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  business  portion 
of  the  city. 

Walking  farther  than  he  intended,  he  found  him¬ 
self,  almost  before  he  was  aware,  crossing  one  of 
the  numerous  bridges  that  span  the  river.  He  was 
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busy  with  thoughts  of  Jim,  and  how  he  could  help 
him,  and  did  not  notice  that  two  boys  were  follow¬ 
ing  him  stealthily.  It  was  a  complete  surprise  to 
him  therefore  when  they  rushed  upon  him,  and, 
each  seizing  an  arm,  rendered  him  helpless. 

Luke  was  not  long  left  in  doubt  as  to  their  inten¬ 
tions. 

“Hand  over  what  money  you’ve  got,  and  be  quick 
about  it!”  demanded  one  of  the  boys  in  a  hoarse 
whisper. 
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CHAPTER  V.  c 

HOW  LUKE  ESCAPED. 

K  Ji 

The  attack  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected  .hat 
Luke  was  for  the  moment  incapable  of  resistance, 
though  in  general  quite  ready  to  defend  1 
It  was  not  till  he  felt  a  hand  in  his  pocket  that 
“pulled  himself  together,”  as  the  English,  express 
it,  and  began  to  make  things  lively  for  hisbfibH 
ants.  E 

“What  are  you  after?”  he  demanded.  /‘Ho  yoij 
want  to  rob  me?”  _ib  ' 

“Give  us  the  money,  and  be  quick  about vuW 
“How  do  you  know  I  have  any  money  ?”raqr 
Luke,  beginning  to  suspect  in  whose  handsuhf 
“Never  mind  how!  Hand  over  that  five-dc , 
bill,”  was  the  reply,  in  the  same  hoarse  whispP 
“I  know  you  now.  You’re  Tom  Brooks,  yX;^c. 
Luke.  “You’re  in  bad  business.”  ,.f“ 

“No,  I’m  not  Tom  Brooks.”  It  was 
spoke  now.  “Come,  we  have  no  time  isjjYf 
Stephen,  give  me  your  knife.”  ysnorr 

The  name  was  a  happy  invention  of  PatV/7  “ 
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Luke  off  the  scent.  He  was  not  himself  acquainted 
with  our  hero,  and  did  not  fear  identification. 

“One  of  you  two  is  Tom  Brooks,”  said  Luke 
firmly.  “You’d  better  give  up  this  attempt  at  high¬ 
way  robbery.  If  I  summon  an  officer  you’re  liable 
o  a  long  term  of  imprisonment.  I’ll  save  you 
■Nat  able  by  telling  you  that  I  haven’t  any  money  with 
^me,  except  a  few  pennies.” 
r38/rSl/here’s  the  five-dollar  bill  ?” 

I&d  was  Tom  who  spoke  now. 

^  "  “I  left  it  at  home  with  my  mother.  It’s  lucky 
■lid,  though  you  would  have  found  it  hard  to  get 
from  me.” 

ST  don’t  believe  it,”  said  Tom,  in  a  tone  betray- 
.  ig  1  isappointment. 

’'“You  may  search  me  if  you  like;  but  if  a  police- 
nan  comes  by  you’d  better  take  to  your  heels.” 
rphe  boys  appeared  disconcerted. 
ff-Ts  he  lying?”  asked  Pat. 

No,”  responded  Tom.  “He’d  own  up  if  he  had 
fne  money. 

""hank  you  for  believing  me.  It  is  very  evident 
4-  one  of  you  knows  me.  Good-night.  You’d 

r  find  some  other  way  of  getting  hold  of 

- ,  » 

.1  tit  a  minute!  Are  you  goin’  to  tell  on  us? 
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It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  Tom  Brooks.  He  ain’t  here 
but  you  might  get  him  into  trouble.” 

“I  shan’t  get  you  into  trouble,  Tom,  but  I’m 
afraid  you  bring  trouble  on  yourself.” 

Apparently  satisfied  wfith  this  promise,  the  two 
boys  slunk  away  in  the  darkness,  and  Luke  w7as  left 
to  proceed  on  his  way  unmolested. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  believed  that  of  Tom,”  thought 
Luke.  “Fm  sorry  it  happened.  If  it  had  been 
anyone  but  me,  and  a  cop  had  come  by,  it  would 
have  gone  hard  with  him.  It’s  lucky  I  left  the 
money  with  mother,  though  I  don’t  think  they’d 
have  got  it  at  any  rate.” 

Luke  did  not  acquaint  his’ mother  with  the  at¬ 
tempt  that  had  been  made  to  rob  him.  He  well 
knew  that  it  would  have  made  her  very  anxious  for 
him  whenever  he  left  the  house.  He  merely  told  of 
his  visit,  and  of  the  sad  plight  of  the  little  boot- 
black. 

"I  would  like  to  have  helped  him,  mother,”  Luke 
concluded.  “If  we  hadn’t  been  robbed  of  that  money 
that  father  sent  us — — ” 

“We  could  afford  the  luxury  of  doing  good,”  said 
his  mother,  finishing  the  sentence  for  him. 

Luke’s  face  darkened  writh  justifiable  anger. 

“I  know  it  is  wrong  to  hate  anyone,  mother,”  he 
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said;  “but  I  am  afraid  I  hate  that  man  Thomas  But¬ 
ler  whom  I  have  never  seen.” 

“It  is  sometimes  hard  to  feel  like  a  Christian, 
Luke,”  said  his  mother. 

“This  man  must  be  one  of  the  meanest  of  men. 
No  doubt  he  is  living  in  luxury  while  we  are  living 
from  hand  to  mouth.  Suppose  you  or  I  should  fall 
sick!  What  would  become  of  us?” 

“We  won’t  borrow  trouble,  Luke.  Let  us  rather 
thank  God  for  our  present  good  health.  If  I  should 
be  sick  it  would  not  be  as  serious  as  if  you  were  to 
become  so,  for  you  earn  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
I  do.” 

“It  ought  not  to  be  so,  mother,  for  you  work 
harder  than  I  do.” 

“When  I  get  a  sewing  machine  I  shall  be  able  to 
contribute  more  to  the  common  fund.” 

“I  hope  that  will  be  soon.  Has  Bennie  gone  to 
bed  ?” 

“Yes,  he  is  fast  asleep.” 

“I  hope  fortune  will  smile  on  us  before  he  is  much* 
older  than  I.  I  can’t  bear  the  idea  of  sending  him 
into  the  street  among  bad  boys.” 

“I  have  been  accustomed  to  judge  of  the  news¬ 
boys  by  my  son.  Are  there  many  bad  boys  among 
them  ?” 
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“Many  of  them  are  honest,  hard  working  boys, 
but  there  are  some  black  sheep  among  them.  I 
know  one  boy  who  tried  to  commit  highway  rob¬ 
bery,  stopping  a  person  whom  he  had  seen  with 
money.” 

“Did  he  get  caught?” 

“No,  he  failed  of  his  purpose,  and  no  complaint 
was  made  of  him,  though  his  intended  victim  knew 
who  his  assailant  was.” 

“I  am  glad  of  that.  It  would  have  been  hard  for 
his  poor  mother  if  he  had  been  convicted  and  sent  to 
prison.” 

This  Mrs.  Walton  said  without  a  suspicion  that 
it  was  Luke  whom  the  boy  had  tried  to  rob.  When 
Luke  heard  his  mother’s  comment  he  was  glad  that 
he  had  agreed  to  overlook  Tom’s  fault. 

The  next  morning  Luke  went  as  usual  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Sherman  House,  and  began  to  sell 
papers.  He  looked  in  vain  for  Tom  Brooks,  who 
did  not  show  up. 

“Where  is  Tom  Brooks?”  he  asked  of  one  of 
Tom’s  friends. 

“Tom’s  goin’  to  try  another  place,”  said  the  boy. 
“He  says  there’s  too  many  newsboys  round  this  cor¬ 
ner.  He  thinks  he  can  do  better  somewheres  else,” 
“Where  is  he?  Do  you  know?” 
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“ I  seed  him  near  the  corner  of  Dearborn,  in  front 
of  The  Saratoga/  ” 

“The  Saratoga”  is  a  well-known  restaurant  on 
Dearborn  Street,  which  is  the  financial  street  of 
Chicago,  and  given  up  largely  to  bankers,  brokers 
and  trust  companies. 

“Well,  I  hope  he’ll  make  out  well,”  said  Luke. 

Luke  had  the  five-dollar  bill  in  his  pocket,  but  he 
knew  that  it  was  too  early  for  the  offices  on  La 
Salle  Street  to  be  open.  He  decided  to  wait  till 
about  ten  o’clock,  when  he  might  be  reasonably  sure 
to  find  Mr.  Afton. 

Luke’s  stock  of  morning  papers  included  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  Times ,  Herald  and  Inter- 
Ocean.  He  seldom  disposed  of  his  entire  stock  as 
early  as  ten  o’clock,  but  this  morning  another  news¬ 
boy  in  addition  to  Tom  was  absent,  and  Luke  ex¬ 
perienced  the  advantage  of  diminished  competition. 
As  he  sold  the  last  paper  the  clock  struck  ten. 

“I  think  it  will  do  for  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Afton’s 
office  now,”  thought  Luke.  “If  I  don’t  find  him  in 
I  will  wait.” 

La  Salle  Street  runs  parallel  with  Clark.  It  is 
a  busy  thoroughfare,  and  contains  many  buildings 
cut  up  into  offices.  This  was  the  case  with  No. 
155- 
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Luke  entered  the  building,  and  scanned  the  direc¬ 
tory  on  either  side  of  the  door.  He  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  the  name  of  Benjamin  Afton. 

He  had  to  go  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  for  Mr. 
Afton’s  office  was  011  the  third  floor. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MR.  AFTON'S  OFFICE. 

Mr.  Afton’s  office  was  of  unusual  size,  and 
fronted  on  La  Salle  Street.  As  Luke  entered  he  ob¬ 
served  that  it  was  furnished  better  than  the  ordinary 
business  office.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  the  occupant  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  make  the  room  where  he  spent 
so  many  hours  of  his  time  as  comfortable  and  even 
as  luxurious  as  his  means  would  justify.  On  the 
floor  was  a  handsome  Turkey  carpet.  The  desks 
were  of  some  rich  dark  wood,  and  the  chairs  were 
as  costly  as  those  in  his  library.  In  a  closed  book¬ 
case  at  one  end  of  the  room,  surmounted  by  bronze 
statuettes,  was  a  full  library  of  reference. 

At  one  desk  stood  a  tall  man,  perhaps  thirty-five, 
with  red  hair  and  prominent  features.  At  another 
desk  was  a  young  fellow  of  eighteen,  bearing  a 
marked  resemblance  to  the  head  bookkeeper.  There 
was  besides  a  young  man  of  perhaps  twenty-two, 
sitting  at  a  table,  apparently  filing  bills. 

“Mr.  Afton  must  be  a  rich  man  to  have  such  an 
elegant  office,”  thought  Luke. 
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The  red-haired  bookkeeper  did  not  take  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  look  up  to  see  who  had  entered  the  office. 

“Is  Mr.  Afton  in?”  Luke  asked  in  a  respectful 
tone. 

The  bookkeeper  raised  his  eyes  for  a  moment, 
glanced  at  Luke  with  a  supercilious  air,  and  said 
curtly,  “No !” 

“Do  you  know  when  he  will  be  in  ?”  continued  the 
newsboy. 

“Quite  indefinite.  What  is  your  business,  boy?” 

“My  business  is  with  Mr.  Afton,”  Luke  answered. 

“Humph!  is  it  of  an  important  nature?”  asked 
the  bookkeeper  with  a  sneer,  as  he  remarked  the 
plain,  well-worn  suit  of  the  young  visitor. 

Luke  smiled. 

“It  is  not  very  important,”  he  answered,  “but  I 
wish  to  see  Mr.  Afton  personally.” 

“Whose  office  are  you  in  ?” 

“He  isn’t  in  any  office,  Uncle  Nathaniel,”  put  in 
the  red-haired  boy.  “He  is  a  common  newsboy.  I 
see  him  every  morning  round  the  Sherman  House.” 

“Ha !  is  that  so  ?  Boy,  we  don’t  want  to  buy  any 
papers,  nor  does  Mr.  Afton,  I  am  sure.  You  can 
go.” 

As  the  bookkeeper  spoke  he  pointed  to  the  door. 

“I  have  no  papers  to  sell/’  said  Luke,  rather  pro- 
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yoked ;  ‘‘but  I  come  here  on  business  with  Mr.  Af- 
ton,  and  will  take  the  liberty  to  wait  till  he  comes.” 

“Oh,  my  eyes!  Ain't  he  got  cheek?”  ejaculated 
the  red-haired  boy.  “I  say,  boy,  do  you  black  boots 
as  well  as  sell  papers  ?” 

“No,  I  don’t.” 

“Some  of  the  newsboys  do.  I  thought,  perhaps, 
you  had  got  a  job  to  black  Mr.  Af ton’s  boots  every 
morning.” 

Luke,  who  was  a  spirited  boy,  was  fast  getting 
angry. 

“I  don’t  want  to  interfere  with  you  in  any  way,” 
he  said. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  demanded  the  red-haired 
boy,  his  cheeks  rivaling  his  hair  in  color. 

“I  thought  that  might  be  one  of  your  duties.” 

“Why,  you  impudent  young  vagabond!  Uncle 
Nathaniel,  did  you  hear  that?” 

“Boy,  you  had  better  go,”  said  the  bookkeeper, 
waving  his  hand. 

“You  can  leave  your  card,”  added  Eustis  Clark, 
the  nephew. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  a  friend  of  Luke’s  had 
printed  and  given  him  a  dozen  cards  a  few  days  pre¬ 
vious,  and  he  had  them  in  his  pocket  at  that  mo¬ 
ment. 
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‘‘Thank  you  for  the  suggestion/”  he  said,  and 
walking  up  to  the  boy's  desk  he  deposited  on  it  a 
card  bearing  this  name  in  neat  script : 

k. 

V 

Luke  Walton, 

“Be  kind  enough  to  hand  that  to  Mr.  Afton,”  he 
said. 

Eustis  held  up  the  card,  and  burst  into  a  guffaw. 

“Well,  1  never!”  he  ejaculated.  “No,  I  never 
did.  Mr.  Walton,  your  most  obedient,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  with  a  ceremonious  bow. 

“The  same  to  you!”  said  Luke,  with  a  smile. 

“I  never  saw  a  newsboy  put  on  such  airs  before,” 
he  said,  as  Luke  left  the  office.  “Did  you,  Uncle 
Nathaniel?  Do  you  think  he  really  had  any  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  boss?” 

“Probably  he  wanted  to  supply  the  office  with 
papers.  Now  stop  fooling,  and  go  to  work.” 

“They  didn’t  seem  very  glad  to  see  me,”  thought 
Luke.  “I  want  to  see  Mr.  Afton  this  morning,  or 
he  may  think  that  I  have  not  kept  my  word  about 
the  money.” 

Luke  stationed  himself  in  the  doorway  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  building,  meaning  to  intercept  Mr. 
Afton  as  he  entered  from  the  street.  He  had  to 
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wait  less  than  ten  minutes.  Mr.  Afton  smiled  in 
instant  recognition  as  he  saw  Luke,  and  seemed  glad 
to  see  him. 

“I  am  glad  the  boy  justified  my  idea  of  him,”  he 
said  to  himself.  “I  would  have  staked  a  thousand- 
dollars  on  his  honesty.  Such  a  face  as  that  doesn’t 
belong  to  a  rogue. 

“I  am  rather  late,”  he  said.  “Have  you  been  here 
long?” 

“Not  very  long,  sir;  I  have  been  up  in  your  of¬ 
fice.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  sit  down  and  wait  for  me?” 

“I  don’t  think  the  red-haired  gentleman  cared  to 
have  me.  The  boy  asked  me  to  leave  my  card.” 

Mr.  Afton  looked  amused. 

“And  did  you  ?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Do  you  generally  carry  visiting  cards?”  asked 
Mr.  Afton,  in  some  surprise. 

“Well,  I  happened  to  have  some  with  me  this 
morning.” 

“Please  show  me  one.  So  your  name  is  Luke 
Walton?”  he  added,  glancing  at  the  card. 

“Yes,  sir;  office  corner  Clark  and  Randolph 
Streets.” 

“I  will  keep  the  card  and  bear  it  in  mind.” 
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“I  have  brought  your  change,  sir,”  said  Luke, 
putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

“You  can  come  upstairs,  and  pay  it  to  me  in  the 
office.  It  will  be  more  business-like.” 

Luke  was  glad  to  accept  the  invitation,  for  it 
would  prove  to  the  skeptical  office  clerks  that  he 
really  had  business  with  their  employer. 

Eustis  Clark  and  his  uncle  could  not  conceal  their 
surprise  when  they  saw  Luke  following  Mr.  Afton 
into  the  office. 

There  was  a  smaller  room  inclosed  at  one  corner, 
which  was  specially  reserved  for  Mr.  Afton. 

“Come  here,  Luke,”  said  he,  pleasantly. 

Luke  followed  him  inside. 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  four  dollars  and  ninety- 
eight  cents,  and  laid  them  on  the  table  behind  which 
his  patron  had  taken  a  seat. 

“Won’t  you  please  count  it,  and  see  if  it  is  right?” 
he  asked. 

“I  can  see  that  it  is,  Luke.  I  am  afraid  I  have  put 
you  to  more  trouble  than  the  profit  on  the  two  pa¬ 
pers  I  bought  would  pay  for.” 

“Not  at  all,  sir.  Besides,  it’s  all  in  the  way  of 
business.  I  thank  you  for  putting  confidence  in  me.” 

“I  thought  I  was  not  mistaken  in  you,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  shows  that  I  was  right.  My  boy,  I  saw  that 
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you  had  an  honest  face.  I  am  sure  that  the  thought 
of  keeping  back  the  money  never  entered  your 
head.” 

“No,  sir,  it  did  not,  though  one  of  the  newsboys 
advised  me  to  keep  it.” 

“It  would  have  been  very  short-sighted  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  policy.  I  will  take  this  money,  but  I  want  to 
encourage  you  in  the  way  of  well  doing.” 

He  drew  from  his  vest  pocket  a  bill,  and  extended 
it  to  Luke. 

“It  isn't  meant  as  a  reward  for  honesty,  but  only 
as  a  mark  of  the  interest  I  have  begun  to  feel  in 
you.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Luke;  and  as  he  took  the 
bill,  he  started  in  surprise,  for  it  was  ten  dollars. 

“Did  you  mean  to  give  me  as  much  as  this?”  he 
asked,  doubtfully. 

“How  much  is  it?” 

“Ten  dollars.” 

“I  thought  it  was  five,  but  I  am  glad  it  is  more. 
Yes,  Luke,  you  are  very  welcome  to  it.  Have  you 
anyone  dependent  upon  you?” 

“My  mother.  She  will  be  very  much  pleased.” 

“That’s  right,  my  lad.  Always  look  out  for  your 
mother.  You  owe  her  a  debt  which  you  can  never 
repay.” 
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“That  is  true,  sir.  But  I  would  like  to  use  a  part 
of  this  money  for  some  one  else.’, 

“For  yourself  ?” 

“No;  but  for  a  friend.’’ 

Then  he  told  in  simple  language  of  Jim  Norman, 
and  how  seriously  his  family  was  affected  by  his 
sickness  and  enforced  illness. 

“Jim  has  no  money  to  buy  medicine,”  he  con¬ 
cluded.  “If  you  don’t  object,  Mr.  Afton,  I  will 
give  Jim’s  mother  half  this  money,  after  buying 
some  cough  medicine  out  of  it.” 

The  merchant  listened  with  approval. 

“I  am  glad,  Luke,  you  can  feel  for  others,”  he 
said,  “but  I  can  better  afford  to  help  your  friend 
than  you.  Here  is  a  five-dollar  bill.  Tell  the  boy 
it  is  from  a  friend,  and  if  he  should  need  more  let 
me  know.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Luke,  fairly  radiant  as  he 
thought  of  Jim’s  delight.  “I  won’t  take  up  any 
more  of  your  time,  but  will  bid  you  good-morning, 
sir.” 

Probably  Mr.  Afton  wished  to  give  his  clerk  a 
lesson,  for  he  followed  Luke  to  the  door  of  the  outer 
office,  and  shook  hands  cordially  with  him,  saying: 
“I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  call,  when  you  wish  to 
see  me,.  Luke,”  adding,  “I  may  possibly  have  some 
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occasional  work  for  you  to  do.  If  so,  I  know  where 
to  find  vou.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.” 

“What’s  got  into  the  old  man?”  thought  Eustis 
Clark.  “He  treats  that  young  ragamuffin  as  if  he 
were  the  president  of  the  bank.  No  wonder  the  boy 
puts  on  airs,  and  carries  visiting  cards.” 

As  Mr.  Afton  returned  to  his  sanctum,  Eustis 
said  with  a  grin,  holding  up  the  card : 

“Mr.  Walton  left  his  card  for  you,  thinking  you 
might  not  be  in  time  to  see  him.” 

“Give  it  to  me,  if  you  please,”  and  the  rich  man 
took  the  card  without  a  smile,  and  put  it  into  his 
vest  pocket,  not  seeming  in  the  least  surprised. 

“Mr.  Walton  called  to  pay  me  some  money,”  he 
said,  gravely.  “Whenever  he  calls  invite  him  to 
wait  till  my  return.” 

“Well,  I  never  did !”  ejactulated  Eustis,  rubbing 
an  imaginary  mustache  in  his  perplexity.  “To  treat 
a  common  newsboy  that  way !  I  wonder  if  the  old 
man’s  losing  his  intellect.” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  STRANGE  ENCOUNTER. 

Luke  went  home  that  evening  in  high  spirits. 
The  gift  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Afton  enabled 
him  to  carry  out  a  plan  he  had  long  desired  to  real¬ 
ize,  but  had  been  prevented  from  so  doing  by  pov¬ 
erty.  It  was  to  secure  a  sewing  machine  for  his 
mother,  and  thus  increase  her  earnings  while  dimin¬ 
ishing  her  labors.  He  stopped  at  an  establishment 
not  far  from  Clark  Street,  and  entering  the  show 
room,  asked :  “What  is  the  price  of  your  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  ?” 

“One  in  a  plain  case  will  cost  you  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars.” 

“Please  show  me  one.,, 

“Do  you  want  it  for  your  wife?”  asked  the  sales¬ 
man,  smiling. 

“She  may  use  it  some  time.  My  mother  will  use 
it  first.” 

The  salesman  pointed  out  an  instrument  with 
which  Luke  was  well  pleased. 

“Would  you  like  to  see  how  it  works  ?” 

“Yes,  please.” 
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“Miss  Morris,  please  show  this  young  man  how  to 
operate  the  machine.” 

In  the  course  of  ten  minutes  Luke  got  a  fair  idea 
of  the  method  of  operating. 

“Do  you  require  the  whole  amount  down?”  asked 

Luke. 

“No;  we  sell  by  installments,  if  preferred.” 

“What  are  your  terms?” 

“Five  dollars  first  payment,  and  then  a  dollar  a 

4 

week,  with  interest  on  the  balance  till  paid.  Of 
course  a  customer  is  at  liberty  to  shorten  the  time  of 
payment  if  he  prefers.” 

“Then  I  think  I  will  engage  one,”  Luke  decided. 

“Very  well!  Come  up  to  the  desk,  and  give  me 
your  name  and  address.  On  payment  of  five  dollars, 
we  will  give  you  a  receipt  on  account,  specifying  the 
terms  of  paying  the  balance,  etc.” 

Luke  transacted  his  business,  and  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  have  the  machine  delivered  any  time  after 
six  o’clock,  when  he  knew  he  would  be  at  home. 

“That’s  a  good  job,”  he  said  to  himself.  “And 
the  best  of  it  is,  I’ve  got  five  dollars  left,  to  fall 
back  upon  in  case  of  bad  luck.  It  will  pay  five 
weeks’  installments,  if  I  don’t  succeed  in  saving 
enough  in  any  other  way.” 

As  Luke  was  corning  out  of  the  sewing-machine 
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office  he  saw  Tom  Brooks  just  passing.  Tom  looked 
a  little  uneasy,  not  feeling  certain  whether  Luke 
had  recognized  him  as  one  of  his  assailants  or  not 
the  evening  previous. 

Luke  felt  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  angry.  In¬ 
deed,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  Tom  arrested, 
and  charged  with  a  very  serious  crime — that  of 
highway  robbery.  But  his  good  luck  made  him 
good-natured. 

“Good-evening,  Tom/'  he  said.  “I  didn't  see  you 
selling  papers  to-day.” 

“No;  I  was  on  Dearborn  Street.” 

“He  doesn’t  know  it  was  me,”  thought  Tom,  con¬ 
gratulating  himself,  and  added :  “Have  you  been 
buying  a  sewing  machine?” 

This  was  said  in  joke. 

“Yes,”  answered  Luke,  considerably  to  Tom’s 
surprise.  “I  have  bought  one.” 

“How  much  ?” 

“Twenty-five  dollars.” 

“Where  did  you  raise  twenty-five  dollars?  You're 
foolin'.” 

“I  bought  it  on  the  installment  plan.  I  paid  five 
dollars  down.” 

“Oho!”  said  Tom,  nodding  significantly.  “I 
know  where  you  got  that  money.” 
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“Where  did  I?” 

“From  the  gentleman  who  bought  a  couple  of 
papers  yesterday. 

“You’ve  hit  it  right  the  first  time.” 

“I  thought  you  weren’t  no  better  than  the  rest  of 
lis— you  that  pretended  to  be  so  extra  honest.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Tom  Brooks?” 

“You  pretended  that  you  were  going  to  give  back 
the  man’s  change,  and  spent  it,  after  all.  I  thought 
you  weren’t  such  a  saint  as  you  pretended  to  be.” 

“I  see  you  keep  on  judging  me  by  yourself,  Tom 
Brooks.  I  took  round  the  money  this  morning,  and 
he  gave  it  to  me.” 

“Is  that  true?” 

“Yes;  I  generally  tell  the  truth.” 

“Then  you’re  lucky.  If  I’d  returned  it,  he 
wouldn’t  have  given  me  a  cent.” 

“It’s  best  to  be  honest  on  all  occasions,”  said 
Luke,  looking  significantly  at  Tom,  who  colored  up, 
for  he  now  saw  that  he  had  been  recognized  the 
night  before. 

Tom  sneaked  off  on  some  pretext,  and  Luke  kept 
on  his  way  home. 

“Did  you  do  well  to-day,  Luke?”  asked  Bennie. 

“Yes,  Bennie;  very  well.” 

“Howr  much  did  you  make?” 
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“I’ll  tell  you  by  and  by.  Mother,  can  I  help  you 
about  the  supper?” 

“You  may  toast  the  bread,  Luke.  I  am  going  to 
have  your  favorite  dish — milk  toast.” 

“All  right,  mother.  Have  you  been  sewing  to¬ 
day?” 

“Yes,  Luke.  I  sat  so  long  in  one  position  that  I 
got  cramped.” 

“I  wish  you  had  a  sewing  machine.” 

“So  do  I,  Luke;  but  I  must  be  patient.  A  sew¬ 
ing  machine  costs  more  money  than  we  can  afford.” 

“One  can  be  got  for  twenty-five  dollars,  I  have 
heard.” 

“That  is  a  good  deal  of  money  to  people  in  our 
position.” 

“We  may  as  well  hope  for  one.  I  shouldn’t  be 
surprised  if  we  were  able  to  buy  a  sewing  machine 
very  soon.” 

Meanwhile  Luke  finished  toasting  the  bread,  and 
his  mother  was  dipping  it  in  milk  when  a  rapid  step 
was  heard  on  the  stairway,  the  door  was  uncere¬ 
moniously  opened,  and  Nancy’s  red  head  was  thrust 
into  the  room. 

“Please,  Mrs.  Walton,”  said  Nancy,  breathless, 
“there’s  a  man  downstairs  with  a  sewing  machine 
which  he  says  is  for  you.” 
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“There  must  be  some  mistake,  Nancy.  I  haven’t 
ordered  any  sewing  machine.” 

“Shall  I  send  him  off,  ma’am?” 

“No,  Nancy,”  said  Luke;  “it’s  all  right.  I’ll  go 
downstairs  and  help  him  bring  it  up.” 

“How  is  this,  Luke?”  asked  Mrs.  Walton,  bewil¬ 
dered. 

“I’ll  explain  afterwards,  mother.” 

Up  the  stairway  and  into  the  room  came  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine,  and  was  set  down  near  the  window. 
Bennie  surveyed  it  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

When  the  man  who  brought  it  was  gone,  Luke 
explained  to  his  mother  how  it  had  all  come  about. 

“You  see,  mother,  you  didn’t  have  to  wait  long,” 
he  concluded. 

“I  feel  deeply  thankful,  Luke,”  said  Mrs.  Wal¬ 
ton.  “I  can  do  three  times  the  work  I  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  do,  and  in  much  less  time.  This  Mr. 
Afton  must  be  a  kind  and  charitable  man.” 

“I  like  him  better  than  his  clerks,”  said  Luke. 
“There  is  a  red-haired  bookkeeper  and  boy  there 
who  tried  to  snub  me,  and  keep  me  out  of  the  of¬ 
fice.  I  try  to  think  well  of  red-headed  people  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Nancy,  but  I  can’t  say  I  admire  them.” 

After  supper  Luke  gave  his  mother  a  lesson  in 
operating  the  machine.  Both  found  that  it  required 
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a  little  practice,  but  Mrs.  Walton  felt  sure  that  in  a 
day  or  two  she  would  become  familiar  with  its  use. 

The  next  morning  as  Luke  was  standing  at  his 
usual  corner,  he  had  a  surprise. 

A  gentleman  came  out  of  the  Sherman  House  and 
walked  slowly  up  Clark  Street.  As  he  passed  Luke, 
he  stopped  and  asked,  “Boy,  have  you  got  the  Inter- 
Ocean?” 

Luke  naturally  looked  up  in  his  customer's  face 
while  he  was  picking  out  the  paper.  He  paused  in 
the  greatest  excitement. 

The  man  was  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty,  nearly 
six  feet  in  height,  with  a  dark  complexion,  hair 
tinged  with  gray,  and  a  wart  on  the  upper  part  of 
his  right  cheek! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  MARKED  MAN. 

At  last,  so  Luke  verily  believed,  he  stood  face  to 
face  with  the  man  who  had  deceived  his  dying 
father,  and  defrauded  his  mother  and  himself  of  a 
sum  which  would  wholly  change  their  positions  and 
prospects.  But  he  wanted  to  know  positively,  and 
he  could  not  think  of  a  way  to  acquire  this  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Meanwhile  the  gentleman  noticed  the  boy’s  scru¬ 
tiny,  and  it  did  not  please  him. 

“Well,  boy!”  he  said,  gruffly,  “you  seem  deter¬ 
mined  to  know  me  again.  You  stare  hard  enough. 
Let  me  tell  you  this  is  not  good  manners.” 

“Excuse  me,”  said  Luke,  “but  your  face  looked 
familiar  to  me.  I  thought  I  had  seen  you  before.” 

“Very  likely  you  have.  I  come  to  Chicago  fre- 
quentty,  and  generally  stop  at  the  Sherman  House.” 

“Probably  that  explains  it,”  said  Luke.  “Are  you 
not  Mr.  Thomas,  of  St.  Louis?” 

The  gentleman  laughed. 

“You  will  have  to  try  again,”  he  said.  “I  am 
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Mr.  Browning,  of  Milwaukee.  Thomas  is  my  first 

name.” 

“Browning!”  thought  Luke,  disappointed.  “Evi¬ 
dently  I  am  on  the  wrong  track.  And  yet  he  an¬ 
swers  father’s  description  exactly.” 

“I  don’t  know  anyone  in  Milwaukee,”  he  said, 
aloud. 

“Then  it  appears  we  can’t  claim  acquaintance.” 

The  gentleman  took  his  papers  and  turned  down 
Randolph  Street  toward  State. 

“Strange!”  he  soliloquized,  “that  boy’s  interest  in 
my  personal  appearance.  I  wonder  if  there  can  be 
a  St.  Louis  man  who  resembles  me.  If  so,  he  can’t 
be  a  very  good-looking  man.  This  miserable  wart 
ought  to  be  enough  to  distinguish  me  from  anyone 
else.” 

He  paused  a  minute,  and  then  a  new  thought  came 
into  his  mind. 

“There’s  something  familiar  in  that  boy’s  face. 
I  wonder  who  he  can  be.  I  will  buy  my  evening 
papers  of  him,  and  take  that  opportunity  to  in¬ 
quire.” 

Meanwhile  Luke,  to  satisfy  a  doubt  in  his  mind, 
entered  the  hotel,  and,  going  up  to  the  office,  looked 
over  the  list  of  arrivals.  He  had  to  turn  back  a 
couple  of  pages  and  found  this  entry: 
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“Thomas  Browning,  Milwaukee.” 

“His  name  is  Browning,  and  he  does  come  from 
Milwaukee,”  he  said  to  himself.  “I  thought,  per¬ 
haps,  he  might  have  given  me  a  false  name,  though 
he  could  have  no  reason  for  doing  so.” 

Luke  felt  that  he  must  look  farther  for  the  man 
who  had  betrayed  his  father’s  confidence. 

“I  didn’t  think  there  could  be  two  men  of  such  a 
peculiar  appearance,”  he  reflected.  “Surely  there 
can’t  be  three.  If  I  meet  another  who  answers  the 
description  I  shall  be  convinced  that  he  is  the  man 
I  am  after.” 

In  the  afternoon  the  same  man  approached  Luke, 
as  he  stood  on  his  accustomed  corner. 

“You  may  give  me  the  Mail  and  Journal,”  he  said. 

“Yes,  sir;  here  they  are.  Three  cents.” 

“I  believe  you  are  the  boy  who  recognized  me,  or 
thought  you  did,  this  morning.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“If  you  ever  run  across  this  Mr.  Thomas,  of  St. 
Louis,  present  him  my  compliments,  will  you?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  Luke,  with  a  smile. 

“By  the  way,  what  is  your  name?” 

“Luke  Walton.” 

The  gentleman  started. 
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“Luke  Walton!”  he  repeated,  slowly,  eying  the 
newsboy  with  still  closer  scrutiny. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“It  is  a  new  name  to  me.  Can’t  your  father  find 
a  better  business  for  you  than  selling  papers?” 

“My  father  is  dead,  sir.” 

“Dead !”  repeated  Browning,  slowly.  “That  is 
unfortunate  for  you.  How  long  has  he  been  dead  ?” 

“About  two  years.” 

“Of  what  did  he  die?” 

“I  don’t  know,  sir,  exactly.  He  died  away  from 
home — in  California.” 

There  was  a  strange  look,  difficult  to  read,  on  the 
gentleman’s  face. 

“That  is  a  long  way  off,”  he  said.  “I  have  al¬ 
ways  thought  I  should  like  to  visit  California.  I 
have  often  promised  myself  that  pleasure.  When 
m}^  business  will  permit  I  will  take  a  trip  out  that 
way.” 

Here  was  another  difference  between  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing  and  the  man  of  whom  Luke’s  father  had  writ- 
ten.  The  stranger  had  never  been  in  California. 

Browning  handed  Luke  a  silver  quarter  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  papers. 

“Never  mind  about  the  change,”  he  said,  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand, 
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“1  hank  you,  sir.  You  are  very  kind.” 

If  Luke  could  have  divined  the  thoughts  of  the 
man  who  had  treated  him  thus  generously,  he  would 
have  felt  less  grateful. 

“This  must  be  the  son  of  my  old  California 
friend,”  Browning  said  to  himself.  “Can  he  have 
heard  of  the  money  intrusted  to  me  ?  I  don’t  think 
it  possible,  for  I  left  Walton  on  the  verge  of  death. 
That  money  has  made  my  fortune.  I  invested  it  in 
land  which  has  more  than  quadrupled  in  value.  Old 
women  say  that  honesty  pays,”  he  added,  with  a 
sneer ;  “but  it  is  nonsense.  In  this  case  dishonesty 
has  paid  me  richly.  If  the  boy  has  heard  anything, 
it  is  lucky  that  I  changed  my  name  to  Browning  out 
of  deference  to  my  wife’s  aunt,  in  return  for  a  beg¬ 
garly  three  thousand  dollars.  However,  I  have  made 
it  up  to  ten  thousand  dollars  by  judicious  invest¬ 
ment.  My  young  newsboy  acquaintance  will  find  it 
hard  to  identify  me  with  the  Thomas  Butler  who 
took  charge  of  his  father’s  money.” 

If  Browning  had  been  possessed  of  a  conscience 
it  might  have  troubled  him  when  he  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  one  of  the  sufferers  from  his  crime; 
but  he  was  a  hard,  selfish  man,  to  whom  his  own  in¬ 
terests  were  of  supreme  importance.  There  are 
many  such  men,  unfortunately,  who,  without  com- 
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punction,  build  up  their  fortunes  on  the  sufferings 
and  losses  of  widows  and  orphans. 

Even  to  Thomas  Browning  there  came  the 
thought :  “If  I  could  give  the  boy  fifty  dollars 
without  arousing  suspicions  I  would  do  so.  But, 
after  all,  he  is  getting  on  well  enough.  I  have  heard 
that  these  newsboys  make  a  good  deal  of  money.  I 
had  better  let  well  enough  alone.  As  long  as  they 
don’t  know  of  the  money,  they  won’t  regret  its 
loss.” 

In  this  way  Browning'  quieted  the  slight  protest 
of  his  almost  callous  conscience,  and  no  longer  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  be  annoyed  by  the  thought  of  the 
family  he  had  cruelly  wronged. 

“He’ll  never  know  it,  and  I  needn’t  allow  it  to  dis¬ 
turb  me,”  was  the  final  conclusion. 

But  something  happened  within  an  hour  which 
gave  him  a  feeling  of  anxiety. 

He  was  just  coming  out  of  the  Chicago  postoffice, 
at  the  corner  of  Adams  and  Clark  Streets,  when  a 
hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder. 

“How  are  you,  Butler?”  said  a  tall  man,  wearing 
a  Mexican  sombrero.  “I  haven’t  set  eyes  upon  you 
since  we  were  together  at  Gold  Gulch,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.” 

Browning  looked  about  him  apprehensively. 
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Fortunately  he  was  some  distance  from  the  corner 
where  Luke  Walton  was  selling  papers. 

“I  am  well,  thank  you,”  he  said. 

“Are  you  living  in  Chicago?” 

“No;  I  live  in  Wisconsin.” 

“Have  you  seen  anything  of  the  man  you  used  to 
be  with  so  much — Walton?” 

“No;  he  died.” 

“Did  he,  indeed?  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that. 
He  was  a  very  good  fellow.  Did  he  leave  any¬ 
thing?” 

“I  am  afraid  not.” 

“I  thought  he  struck  it  rich.” 

“So  he  did;  but  he  lost  all  he  made.” 

“How  was  that?” 

“Poor  investments,  I  fancy.” 

“I  remember  he  told  me  one  day  that  he  had 
scraped  together  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars.” 

Browning  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I  think  that 
was  a  mistake/'  he  said.  “Walton  liked  to  put  his 
best  foot  foremost.” 

“You  think,  then,  he  misrepresented?” 

“I  think  he  would  have  found  it  hard  to  find  the 
sum  you  mention.” 

“You  surprise  me,  Butler.  I  always  looked  upon 
Walton  as  a  singularly  reliable  man.” 
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“So  he  was — in  most  things.  But  let  me  correct 
you  on  one  point.  You  call  me  Butler.” 

“Isn’t  that  your  name?” 

“It  was,  but  I  had  a  reason — a  good,  substantial, 
pecuniary  reason — for  changing  it.  I  am  now 
Thomas  Browning.” 

“Say  you  so?  Well,  I  don’t  say  but  I  would 
change  my  own  if  some  one  would  pay  me  for  doing 
so.  Are  you  engaged  this  evening?” 

“Yes,  unfortunately.” 

“I  was  about  to  invite  you  to  some  theatre.” 

“Another  time — thanks.” 

“I  must  steer  clear  of  that  man,”  thought  Brown¬ 
ing.  “He  is  one  of  the  few  who  knew  me  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  I  won’t  meet  him  again,  if  I  can  help  it.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

STEPHEN  WEBB. 

The  more  Browning  thought  of  the  newsboy  in 
whom  he  had  so  strangely  recognized  the  son  of  the 
man  whom  he  had  so  cruelly  wronged,  the  more 
uneasy  he  felt. 

“He  has  evidently  heard  of  me,”  he  soliloquized. 
“His  father  could  not  have  been  so  near  death  as  I 
supposed.  He  must  have  sent  the  boy  or  his  mother 
a  message  about  that  money.  If  it  should  come  to 
his  knowledge  that  I  am  the  Thomas  Butler  to  whom 
his  father  confided  ten  thousand  dollars  which  I 
have  failed  to  hand  over  to  the  family,  he  may  make 
it  very  disagreeable  for  me.” 

The  fact  that  so  many  persons  were  able  to 
identify  him  as  Thomas  Butler  made  the  danger 
more  imminent. 

“I  must  take  some  steps — but  what?”  Browning 
asked  himself. 

He  kept  on  walking  till  he  found  himself  passing 
the  entrance  ox  a  low  poolroom.  He  never  played 
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pool,  nor  would  it  have  suited  a  man  of  his  social 
position  to  enter  such  a  place,  but  that  he  caught 
sight  of  a  young  man,  whose  face  and  figure  were 
familiar  to  him,  in  the  act  of  goingdnto  it.  He 
quickened  his  pace,  and  laid  a  hand  on  the  young 
man’s  shoulder. 

The  latter  turned  quickly,  revealing  a  face  bear¬ 
ing  the  unmistakable  marks  of  dissipation. 

“Uncle  Thomas!”  he  exclaimed,  apparently  ill  at 
ease. 

“Yes,  Stephen,  it  is  I.  Where  are  you  going?” 

The  young  man  hesitated. 

“You  need  not  answer.  I  see  you  are  wedded 
to  your  old  amusements.  Are  you  still  in  the  place 
I  got  for  you?” 

Stephen  Webb  looked  uneasy  and  shamefaced. 

“I  have  lost  my  place,”  he  answered,  after  a  pause. 

“How  does  it  happen  that  you  lost  it?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Some  one  must  have  prejudiced 
my  employer  against  me.” 

“It  is  your  own  habits  that  have  prejudiced  him, 
I  make  no  doubt.” 

This  was  true.  One  morning  Stephen,  whose  be¬ 
setting  sin  was  intemperance,  appeared  at  the  office 
where  he  was  employed  in  such  a  state  of  intoxica¬ 
tion  that  he  was  summarily  discharged.  It  may  be 
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explained  that  he  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Browning’s  only 
sister. 

“When  were  you  discharged ?”  asked  his  uncle. 

“Last  week.” 

“And  have  you  tried  to  get  another  situation?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  are  your  prospects  of  success?” 

“There  seem  to  be  very  few  openings  just  now, 
Uncle  Thomas.” 

“The  greater  reason  why  you  should  have  kept 
the  place  I  obtained  for  you.  Were  you  going  to 
play  pool  in  this  low  place?” 

“I  was  going  to  look  on.  A  man  must  have  some 
amusement,”  said  Stephen,  sullenly. 

“Amusement  is  all  you  think  of.  However,  it 
so  happens  that  I  have  something  for  you  to  do.” 

Stephen  regarded  his  uncle  in  surprise. 

“Are  you  going  to  open  an  office  in  Chicago?”  he 
asked. 

“No;  the  service  is  of  a  different  nature.  It  is 
— secret  and  confidential.  It  is,  I  may  say,  some¬ 
thing  in  the  detective  line.” 

“Then  I’m  your  man,”  said  his  nephew,  bright¬ 
ening  up. 

“The  service  is  simple,  so  that  you  will  probably 
be  qualified  to  do  what  I  require.” 
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“I’ve  read  lots  of  detective  stories,”  said  Stephen, 
eagerly.  “It’s  just  the  work  I  would  like.” 

“Humph!  I  don’t  think  much  is  to  be  learned 
from  detective  stories.  You  will  understand,  of 
course,  that  you  are  not  to  let  anyone  know  you 
are  acting  for  me.” 

“Certainly.  You  will  find  that  I  can  keep  a 
secret.” 

“I  leave  Chicago  to-morrow  morning,  and  will 
give  you  directions  before  I  go.  Where  can  we 
have  a  private  conference?” 

“Here  is  an  oyster  house.  We  shall  be  quiet 
here.” 

“Very  well!  We  will  go  in.” 

They  entered  a  small  room,  with  a  sanded  floor, 
provided  with  a  few  unpainted  tables.  It  seemed 
quiet  enough,  for  there  were  only  two  guests  present 
seated  at  a  table  near  the  front. 

Stephen  and  his  uncle  went  to  the  back  of  the 
room,  and  seated  themselves  at  the  rear  table. 

“We  must  order  something,”  suggested  Stephen. 

“Get  what  you  please,”  said  Browning,  indiffer¬ 
ently. 

“Two  stews!”  ordered  Stephen.  “We  can  talk 
while  they  are  getting  them  ready.” 

“Very  well!  Now,  for  my  instructions.  At  tHe 
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corner  of  Clark  and  Randolph  Streets  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  you  will  find  a  newsboy  selling 
papers.” 

‘A  dozen,  you  mean.” 

'True,  but  I  am  going  to  describe  this  boy  so 
that  you  may  know  him.  He  is  about  fifteen,  I 
should  judge,  neatly  dressed,  and  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  good-looking.”  \ 

“Do  you  know  his  name?” 

“Yes,  it  is  Luke  Walton.” 

“Is  he  the  one  I  am  to  watch?” 

“You  are  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  find  out 
all  you  can  about  his  circumstances.” 

Do  you  know  where  he  lives?” 

No ;  that  is  one  of  the  things  you  are  to  find  out 
for  me.” 

What  else  do  you  want  me  to  find  outC” 

Find  out  how  many  there  are  in  the  family,  afio 
how  they  live;  whether  they  have  anything  tr  live 
on  except  what  this  newsboy  earns.” 

“All  right,  Uncle  Thomas.  You  see.-n  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  this  boy.” 

“That  is  my  business,”  said  Brownngj  curtly. 
“If  you  wish  to  work  for  me,  you  must  lot  show 
too  much  curiosity.  Never  mind  what  my  motives 
are.  Do  you  understand?” 
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“Certainly,  Uncle  Thomas.  It  shall  be  as  you 
say  I  suppose  I  am  to  be  paid?” 

“Yes.  How  much  salary  did  you  receive  where 
you  were  last  employed?” 

“Ten  dollars  a  week.” 

“You  shall  receive  this  sum  for  the  present.  It 
is  very  good  pay  for  the  small  service  required.” 

“All  right,  uncle.” 

The  stews  were  ready  by  this  time.  They  were 
brought  and  set  before  Stephen  and  his  uncle.  The 
latter  toyed  with  his  spoon,  only  taking  a  taste  or 
two,  but  Stephen  showed  much  more  appreciation 
of  the  dish,  not  being  accustomed,  like  his  uncle,  to 
dining  at  first-class  hotels. 

“How  am  I  to  let  you  know  what  I  find  out?” 
a  fed  Stephen. 

“Write  me  at  Milwaukee.  I  will  send  you  fur- 
tier  instructi°ns  Lorn  there.” 

“Ary  well,  sir.” 

“Oh,  i  ,y  the  way,  you  are  never  to  mention  me  to 
this  Luke  Walton.  I  have  my  reasons.” 

“I  will  do  just  as  you  say.” 

1 

“Hov  is  your  mother,  Stephen?” 

“Ahoit  the  same.  She  isn’t  a  very  cheerful 
party,  yvu  know.  She  is  always  fretting.” 

“Has  fie  any  lodgers?” 
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“Yes,  three,  but  one  is  a  little  irregular  with  his 
rent.” 

“Of  course,  I  expect  that  you  will  hand  your 
mother  half  the  weekly  sum  I  pay  you.  She  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  much  help  from  her  son.” 

Stephen  assented,  but  not  with  alacrity,  and  as  he 
had  now  disposed  of  the  stew,  the  two  rose  from 
their  seats  and  went  outside.  A  few  words  of  final 
instructions,  and  they  parted. 

“I  wonder  why  Uncle  Thomas  takes  such  an  in¬ 
terest  in  that  newsboy,”  thought  Stephen.  “I  will 
make  it  my  business  to  find  out.” 


/ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

STEPHEN  WEBB  OBTAINS  SOME  INFORMATION. 

Luke  was  at  his  post  the  following  morning,  and 
had  disposed  of  half  his  papers  when  Stephen  Webb 
strolled  by.  He  walked  past  Luke,  and  then,  as  if 
it  was  an  afterthought,  turned  back,  and  addressed 
him : 

“Have  you  a  morning  Tribune?”  he  asked. 

Luke  produced  it. 

“How’s  business  to-day?”  asked  Stephen,  in  an 
off-hand  manner. 

“Pretty  fair,”  answered  Luke,  for  the  first  time 
taking  notice  of  the  inquirer,  who  did  not  impress 
him  very  favorably. 

“I  have  often  wondered  how  you  newsboys  make 
it  pay,”  said  Stephen,  in  a  sociable  tone. 

“We  don’t  make  our  fortunes,  as  a  rule,”  an¬ 
swered  Luke,  smiling,  “so  I  can’t  recommend  you  to 
go  into  it.” 

“I  don’t  think  it  would  suit  me.  I  don’t  mind 
owning  up  that  I  am  lazy.  But,  then,  I  am  not 
obliged  to  work — for  the  present,  at  least.” 
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Luke  eyed  him  with  curiosity.  He  did  not  look 
like  a  young  man  of  means,  and  his  suit  was  almost 
shabby,  but  he  spoke  as  if  he  was  able  to  live  with¬ 
out  work. 

“I  should  like  to  be  able  to  live  without  work/’ 
said  the  newsboy.  “But  even  then  I  would  find 
something  to  do.  I  should  not  be  happy  if  I  w'ere 
idle.” 

“I  am  not  wholly  without  work,”  said  Stephen. 
“My  uncle,  who  lives  at  a  distance,  occasionally 
sends  to  me  to  do  something  for  him.  I  have  to 
hold  myself  subject  to  his  orders.  In  the  meantime 
I  get  an  income  from  him.  How  long  have  you 
been  a  newsboy?” 

“Nearly  two  years.” 

“Do  you  like  it  ?  Why  don't  you  get  a  place  in  a 
store  or  an  office?” 

“I  should  like  to,  if  I  could  make  enough;  but 
boys  get  very  small  salaries.” 

“I  wras  about  to  offer  to  look  for  a  place  for  you. 
I  know  some  men  in  business.” 

“Thank  you!  You  are  very  kind,  considering 
that  we  are  strangers.” 

“Oh,  well,  I  can  judge  of  you  by  your  looks.  I 
shouldn't  be  afraid  to  recommend  you.” 

Luke  felt  that  it  was  ungracious,  but  it  occurred 
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to  him  that  he  could  hardly  say  as  much  for  his  com¬ 
panion,  whose  face  had  a  dissipated  look. 

“Thank  you!”  he  replied;  “but  unless  you  can 
offer  me  as  much  as  five  dollars  a  week,  I  should 
feel  obliged  to  keep  on  selling  papers.  I  not  only 
have  myself  to  look  out  for,  but  a  mother  and  little 
brother.” 

Stephen  nodded  to  himself  complacently.  It  was 
the  very  information  of  which  he  was  in  search. 

“Then  your  father  isn’t  living?”  he  said. 

“No.  He  died  in  California.” 

“Uncle  Thomas  made  his  money  in  California,” 
Stephen  said  to  himself.  “I  wonder  if  he  knew  this 
newsboy’s  father.” 

“Five  dollars  is  little  enough  for  three  persons  to 
live  upon,”  he  went  on,  in  a  sympathetic  manner. 

“Mother  earns  something  by  sewing,”  Luke  an¬ 
swered,  unsuspiciously;  “but  it  takes  all  we  can 
make  to  support  us.” 

“Then  they  can’t  have  any  other  resources,” 
thought  Stephen.  “I  am  getting  on  famously.” 

“Well,  good-morning,  Luke!”  he  said.  “I’ll  see 
you  later.” 

“How  do  you  know  my  name?”  asked  Luke,  in 
surprise. 

“I’m  an  idot !”  thought  Stephen.  “I  ought  to 
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have  appeared  ignorant  of  his  name.  I  have  seen 
you  before  to-day/ ’  he  replied,  taking  a  little  time 
to  think.  “I  heard  one  of  the  other  newsboys  call¬ 
ing  you  by  name.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  magi¬ 
cian.” 

This  explanation  satisfied  Luke.  It  appeared 
very  natural. 

“I  have  a  great  memory  for  names,”  proceeded 
Stephen.  “That  reminds  me  that  I  have  not  told 
you  mine — I  am  Stephen  Webb,  at  your  service.” 

“I  will  remember  it.” 

“Have  a  cigarette,  Luke?”  added  Stephen,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  packet  from  his  pocket. 

“Thank  you;  I  don't  smoke.” 

“Don't  smoke,  and  you  a  newsboy!  I  thought 
all  of  you  smoked.” 

“Most  of  us  do,  but  I  promised  my  mother  I 
wouldn't  smoke  till  I  was  twenty-one.” 

“Then  I'm  old  enough  to  smoke.  I’ve  smoked 
ever  since  I  was  twelve  years  old — well,  good-morn¬ 
ing!” 

“That'll  do  for  one  day,”  thought  Stephen  Webb. 
“I  rather  like  this  job.  The  duties  are  light  and 
easy,  and  it  is  to  my  advantage  to  make  it  last  as 
long  as  possible.  I  don’t  feel  any  particular  interest 
in  this  boy,  but  I  should  like  to  know  what  my 
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esteemed  uncle  is  up  to.  He  pretends  to  be  a  man 
of  high  respectability,  but  it  always  struck  me  that 
there  was  something  sly  about  him.  However,  lie's 
got  money,  and  I  must  do  what  I  can  to  please  him.” 
J  It  was  three  days  before  Stephen  Webb  called 
again  on  his  new  acquaintance.  He  did  not  wish 
Luke  to  suspect  anything,  he  said  to  himself. 
Really,  however,  he  found  other  things  to  take  up 
his  attention.  At  the  rate  his  money  was  going  it 
seemed  very  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  able  to 
give  his  mother  any  part  of  his  salary,  as  suggested 
by  his  uncle. 

“Hang  it  all !”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  noted  his 
rapidly  diminishing  hoard.  “Why  can't  my  uncle 
open  his  heart  and  give  me  more  than  ten  dollars  a 
week?  Fifteen  dollars  wouldn’t  be  any  too  much, 
and  to  him  it  would  be  nothing,  positively  noth- 
mg. 

On  the  second  evening  Luke  went  home  late.  It 
had  been  a  poor  day  for  him,  and  his  receipts  were 
less  than  usual,  though  he  had  been  out  more  hours. 

When  he  entered  the  house,  however,  he  assumed 
a  cheerful  look,  for  he  never  wished  to  depress  his 
mother’s  spirits. 

“You  are  late,  Luke,”  said  Mrs.  Walton;  “but  I 
have  kept  your  supper  warm.” 
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“What  makes  you  so  late,  Luke?”  asked  Bennie. 

“The  papers  went  slow,  Bennie.  They  will  some¬ 
times.  There’s  no  very  important  news  just  now. 
I  suppose  that  explains  it.” 

After  a  while  Luke  thought  he  noticed  that  his 
mother  looked  more  serious  than  usual. 

“What’s  the  matter,  mother?”  he  asked.  “Have 
you  a  headache?” 

“No,  Luke.  I  am  perfectly  well,  but  I  am  feeling 
a  little  anxious.” 

“About  what,  mother?” 

“I  went  round  this  afternoon  to  take  half  a 
dozen  shirts  that  I  had  completed,  and  asked  for 
more.  They  told  me  they  had  no  more  for  me  at 
present,  that  they  had  made  an  arrangement  to  have 
a  good  deal  of  their  work  done  in  the  country,  and 
they  didn’t  know  when  I  could  have  any  more.” 

This  was  bad  news,  for  Luke  knew  that  he  alone 
did  not  earn  enough  to  support  the  family.  How¬ 
ever,  he  answered  cheerfully :  “Don’t  be  anxious, 
mother!  There  are  other  establishments  in  Chi¬ 
cago  besides  the  one  you  have  been  working  for.” 

“That  is  true,  Luke;  but  I  don’t  know  whether 
that  will  help  me.  I  stopped  at  two  places  after 
leaving  Gusset  &  Co.’s,  and  was  told  that  their  list 
was  full.” 
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“Well,  mother,  don't  let  us  think  of  it  to-night! 
It's  of  no  use  to  borrow  trouble.  To-morrow  we 
can  try  again." 

Luke’s  cheerfulness  had  its  effect  on  his  mother, 
and  the  evening  was  passed  socially.  Mrs.  Walton 
sewed  for  herself,  and  Luke  amused  Bennie  by  his 
stories  of  what  he  had  seen  during  the  day. 

The  next  morning  Luke  went  out  to  work  at  the 
usual  time.  He  had  all  his  papers  sold  out  by  half¬ 
past  ten  o’clock,  and  walked  over  to  State  Street, 
partly  to  fill  up  the  time,  and  partly  in  search  of 
some  stray  job.  He  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
Bee  Hive,  a  well-known  dry  goods  store  on  State 
Street,  when  his  attention  was  called  to  an  old  lady, 
who,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  street,  had  impru¬ 
dently  placed  herself  just  in  the  track  of  a  rapidly 
advancing  cable  car.  Becoming  sensible  of  her  dan¬ 
ger,  the  old  lady  uttered  a  terrified  cry,  but  was  too 
panic-stricken  to  move. 

On  came  the  car,  with  gong  sounding  out  its 
alarm,  and  a  cry  of  horror  went  up  from  the  by¬ 
standers. 

Luke  alone  seemed  to  have  his  wits  about  him. 

He  saw  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  and, 
gathering  up  his  strength,  dashed  to  the  old  lady’s 
assistance. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A  HOUSE  ON  PRAIRIE  AVENUE. 

The  old  lady  had  just  become  conscious  of  her 
peril  when  Luke  reached  her.  She  was  too  be¬ 
wildered  to  move,  and  would  inevitably  have  been 
crushed  by  the  approaching  car  had  not  Luke  seized 
her  by  the  arm,  and  fairly  dragged  her  out  of  dan¬ 
ger. 

Then,  as  the  car  passed  on,  he  took  off  his  hat, 
and  said,  apologetically :  “I  hope  you  will  excuse 
my  roughness,  madam,  but  I  could  see  no  other  way 
of  saving  you.” 

“Please  lead  me  to  the  sidewalk,”  gasped  the  old 
lady. 

Luke  complied  with  her  request. 

“I  am  deeply  thankful  to  you,  my  boy,”  she  said, 
as  soon  as  she  found  voice.  “I  can  see  that  I  was 
in  great  danger.  I  was  busily  thinking,  or  I  should 
not  have  been  so  careless.” 

“I  am  glad  that  I  was  able  to  help  you,”  re¬ 
sponded  Luke,  as  he  prepared  to  leave  his  new  ac¬ 
quaintance. 
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“Don’t  leave  me !”  said  the  old  lady.  “My  nerves 
are  so  upset  that  I  don’t  like  being  left  alone.” 

“I  am  quite  at  your  service,  madam,”  replied 
Luke,  politely.  “Shall  I  put  you  on  board  the 
cars?” 

“No,  call  a  carriage,  please.” 

This  was  easily  done,  for  they  were  in  front  of 
the  Palmer  House,  where  a  line  of  cabs  may  usually 
be  found.  Luke  called  one,  and  assisted  the  old 
lady  inside. 

“Where  shall  I  tell  the  driver  to  take  vou?”  he 

* 

asked. 

The  lady  named  a  number  on  Prairie  Avenue, 
which  contains  some  of  the  finest  residences  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

“Can  I  do  anything  more  for  you?”  asked  our 
hero. 

“Yes,”  was  the  unexpected  reply.  “Get  in  your¬ 
self,  if  you  can  spare  the  time.” 

“Certainly,”  assented  Luke. 

He  took  his  seat  beside  the  old  lady,  wondering 
what  further  service  she  required  of  him. 

“I  hope  you  have  recovered  from  your  fright,” 
he  said,  politely. 

“Yes,  I  begin  to  feel  myself  again.  Probably  you 
wonder  why  I  have  asked  you  to  accompany  me?” 
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“Probably  because  you  may  need  my  services,” 
suggested  Luke. 

“Not  altogether.  I  shudder  as  I  think  of  the 
danger  from  which  you  rescued  me,  but  I  have  an¬ 
other  object  in  view.” 

Luke  waited  for  her  to  explain. 

“I  want  to  become  better  acquainted  with  you.” 

“Thank  you,  madam.” 

“I  fully  recognize  that  you  have  done  me  a  great 
service.  Now,  if  I  ask  you  a  fair  question  about 
yourself,  you  won’t  think  it  an  old  woman’s  curio¬ 
sity?” 

“I  hope  I  should  not  be  so  ill-bred,  madam.” 

“Really,  you  are  a  very  nice  boy.” 

Luke  blushed  a  little,  for  he  was  not  used  to  com¬ 
pliments. 

“Now,  tell  me  where  you  live?” 

“On  Green  Street.” 

“Where  is  that?” 

“Only  a  stone’s  throw  from  Milwaukee  Avenue.” 

“I  don’t  think  I  was  ever  in  that  part  of  the 
city.” 

“It  is  not  a  nice  part  of  the  city,  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  live  in  a  better  place.” 

“You  say  ‘we.’  Does  that  mean  your  father  and 
mother?” 
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“My  father  is  dead.  Our  family  consists  of  my 
mother,  my  little  brother  and  myself.” 

“And  you  are — excuse  my  saying  so — poor?” 

“We  are  poor,  but  thus  far  we  have  not  wanted 
for  food  or  shelter.” 

“I  suppose  you  are  employed  in  some  way?” 

“Yes;  I  sell  papers.” 

“Then  you  are  a  newsboy?” 

“Yes,  madam.” 

“I  have  read  about  newsboys,  but  I  know  very 
little  about  them.  I  suppose  you  cannot  save  very 
much.” 

“If  I  make  seventy-five  cents  a  day  I  consider 
myself  quite  lucky.  It  is  more  than  I  average.” 

“Surely  you  can’t  live  on  that — I  mean  the  three 
of  you?” 

“Mother  earns  something  by  making  shirts;  at 
least,  she  has  done  so;  but  yesterday  she  was  told 
that  she  would  not  have  any  more  work  at  present.” 

“And  your  brother — he  is  too  young  to  work,  I 
suppose?” 

“Yes,  madam.” 

“I  am  afraid,”  said  the  old  lady,  thoughtfully, 
“that  we  who  enjoy  all  that  wealth  can  give  us,  and 
are  spared  all  pecuniary  anxieties,  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  grateful  for  the  good  gifts  of  Providence/’ 
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Luke  knew  that  a  reply  was  not  expected,  and  he 
did  not  make  anv. 

“Do  you  ever  get  low-spirited?”  asked  the  old 
lady,  suddenly. 

“No;  I  am  always  hoping  that  better  days  will 
come.” 

“And  your  mother?” 

“She  is  not  so  hopeful;  but  while  she  had  work  to 
do  she  was  always  cheerful.  Last  evening  I  found 
her  out  of  spirits.  You  see,  she  can’t  tell  when  she 
will  have  work  again.” 

“Just  so.  Tell  her  from  me,  to  hope  for  better 
fortune.” 

“I  will,  madam.” 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the  cab 
was  making  rapid  progress,  and  as  the  last  words 
were  spoken  the  driver  reined  up  in  front  of  a  hand¬ 
some  residence. 

“Is  this  the  place,  madam?”  asked  Luke. 

The  old  lady  looked  out  of  the  hack. 

“Yes,”  she  answered.  “I  had  no  idea  we  had  got 
along  so  far.” 

Luke  helped  her  out  of  the  cab.  She  paid  the 
man  his  fare,  and  then  signed  to  Luke  to  help  her  up 
the  steps. 

“I  want  you  to  come  into  the  house  with  me,” 
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she  said.  “I  have  not  got  through  talking  with 
you.” 

A  maidservant  answered  the  bell.  She  looked 
surprised  when  she  saw  the  old  lady's  companion. 

“Is  my  niece  in?"  asked  the  old  lady. 

“No,  Mrs.  Merton — Master  Harold  is  in.” 

“Never  mind!  You  can  come  upstairs  with  me, 
young  man.” 

Luke  followed  the  old  lady  up  the  broad,  hand¬ 
some  staircase,  stealing  a  curious  glance  at  an  ele¬ 
gantly  furnished  drawing  room,  the  door  of  which 
opened  into  the  hall. 

His  companion  led  the  way  into  the  front  room 
on  the  second  floor. 

“Remain  here  until  I  have  taken  off  my  things,” 
she  said. 

Luke  seated  himself  in  a  luxurious  armchair, 
wholly  unlike  the  chairs  in  his  humble  home. 

He  looked  about  him  and  wondered  how  it  would 
seem  to  live  in  such  luxury.  He  had  little  time  for 
thought,  for  in  less  than  five  minutes  Mrs.  Merton 
made  her  appearance. 

“You  have  not  yet  told  me  your  name,”  she  said. 

“Luke  Walton.” 

“That’s  a  good  name — I  am  Mrs.  Merton.” 

“I  noticed  that  the  servant  called  you  so.” 
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“Yes;  I  am  a  widow.  My  married  niece  lives 
here  with  me.  She  is  also  a  widow,  with  one  son, 
Harold.  I  should  think  he  might  be  about  your 
age.  Her  name  is  Tracy.  You  wonder  why  I 
give  you  all  these  particulars?  I  see  you  do.  It 
is  because  I  mean  to  keep  up  our  acquaintance.” 

“Thank  you,  Mrs.  Merton.” 

“My  experience  this  morning  has  shown  me  that 
I  am  hardly  fit  to  go  about  the  city  alone.  Yet  I 
am  not  willing  to  remain  at  home.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  I  can  make  use  of  your  services  with  ad¬ 
vantage  both  to  you  and  myself.  What  do  you 
say?” 

“I  shall  be  glad  of  anything  that  will  increase  my 
income,”  said  Luke,  promptly. 

“So  I  thought.  Please  call  here  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  and  inquire  for  me.  I  will  then  tell  you  what 
I  require.” 

“Very  well,  Mrs.  Merton.  You  may  depend 
upon  me.” 

“And  accept  a  week’s  pay  in  advance.” 

She  put  a  sealed  envelope  into  his  hand.  Luke 
took  it,  and,  with  a  bow,  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A  PLOT  THAT  FAILED. 

As  the  distance  was  considerable  to  the  business 
part  of  the  city,  Luke  boarded  a  car  and  rode  down¬ 
town.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  open  the  envelope 
till  he  was  halfway  to  the  end  of  his  journey. 

When  he  did  so  he  was  agreeably  surprised.  The 
envelope  contained  a  ten-dollar  bill. 

“Ten  dollars!  Hasn't  Mrs.  Merton  made  a  mis¬ 
take  ?”  he  said  to  himself.  “She  said  it  was  a 
week’s  pay.  But,  of  course,  she  wouldn’t  pay  ten 
dollars  for  the  little  I  am  to  do.” 

Luke  decided  that  the  extra  sum  was  given  him 
on  account  of  the  service  he  had  already  been  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  render  the  old  lady. 

It  is  not  always  wise  to  display  money  in  a  public 
conveyance.  This  was  a  lesson  which  Luke  was 
destined  to  learn  by  an  embarrassing  experience. 

Next  to  him  sat  rather  a  showily  dressed  woman, 
with  keen,  sharp  eyes.  She  took  notice  of  the  bank 
note  which  Luke  drew  from  the  envelope,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge. 

No  sooner  had  Luke  replaced  the  envelope  in  his 
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pocket  than  this  woman  put  her  hand  in  hers,  and, 
after  a  pretended  search,  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice : 
“There  is  a  pickpocket  in  this  car.  I  have  been 
robbed !” 

Of  course,  this  statement  aroused  the  attention  of 
all  the  passengers. 

“What  have  you  lost,  madam?”  inquired  an  old 
gentleman. 

“A  ten-dollar  bill,”  answered  the  woman. 

“Was  it  in  your  pocketbook?” 

“No,”  she  replied,  glibly.  “It  was  in  an  en¬ 
velope.  It  was  handed  to  me  by  my  sister  just  be¬ 
fore  I  left  home.” 

As  soon  as  Luke  heard  this  declaration,  he  under¬ 
stood  that  the  woman  had  laid  a  trap  for  him,  and 
he  realized  his  imprudence  in  displaying  the  money. 
Naturally  he  looked  excited  and  disturbed.  He  saw 
that  in  all  probability  the  woman’s  word  would  be 
taken  in  preference  to  his.  He  might  be  arrested, 
and  find  it  difficult  to  prove  his  innocence. 

“Have  you  any  suspicion  as  to  who  took  it?” 
asked  the  old  gentleman. 

“I  think  this  boy  took  it,”  said  the  woman,  point¬ 
ing  to  Luke. 

Llostile  and  suspicious  eyes  were  turned  upon  the 
latter. 
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Why  is  it  that  people  are  prone  to  believe  evil  of 
one  who  is  accused,  and  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of 
guilty  on  that  account  alone? 

“It’s  terrible,  and  he  so  young!”  said  an  old  lady 
with  a  severe  cast  of  countenance,  who  sat  next  to 
the  old  gentleman.  “What  is  the  world  coming 
to?” 

“What,  indeed,  ma’am?”  echoed  the  old  gentle¬ 
man. 

Luke  felt  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  say  some- 
thing. 

“This  lady  is  quite  mistaken,”  he  declared,  pale 
but  resolute.  “I  am  no  thief.” 

“It  can  easily  be  proved,”  said  the  woman,  with 
a  cunning  smile.  “Let  the  boy  show  the  contents 
of  his  pockets.” 

“Yes,  that  is  only  fair.” 

Luke  saw  that  his  difficulties  were  increasing. 

“I  admit  that  I  have  a  ten-dollar  bill  in  an  en¬ 
velope,”  he  said. 

“I  told  you  so!”  cried  the  woman,  triumphantly. 

“But  it  is  my  own.” 

“Graceless  boy!”  said  the  old  gentleman,  severely. 
“Do  not  add  falsehood  to  theft.” 

“I  am  speaking  the  truth,  sir.” 

“How  the  boy  brazens  it  out!”  murmured  the 
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sour-visaged  lady,  who  was  an  old  maid,  but  not 
from  choice. 

“Return  the  lady  her  money,  unless  you  wish  to 
be  arrested,'’  said  the  old  gentleman.  “It  is  really 
shocking  that  a  boy  should  be  so  unprincipled.” 

“I  don't  intend  to  give  this  person'’ — Luke  found 
it  hard  to  sa}^  lady — “what  she  has  no  claim  to.” 

“Young  man,  you  will  find  that  you  are  making 
a  grand  mistake.  Probably  if  you  give  up  the 
money  the  lady  will  not  prosecute  you.” 

“No,  I  will  have  pity  upon  his  youth,”  said  the 
woman. 

“I  can  tell  exactly  where  I  got  the  honey,”  went 
on  Luke,  desperately. 

“Where  did  you  get  it?"  asked  the  old  maid,  with 
a  sarcastic  smile. 

“From  Mrs.  Merton,  of  Prairie  Avenue.” 

“What  did  she  give  it  to  you  for?” 

“I  am  in  her  employment. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  the  voman,  shrugging  her 
shoulders,  “you  can  judge  whether  this  is  a  probable 
story.” 

“I  refer  you  to  Mrs.  Me'ton  herself,”  said  Luke. 

“No  doubt!  You  want  to  gain  time.  Boy,  I 
am  getting  out  of  patience  Give  me  my  money!” 

“I  have  no  money  of  yours,”  replied  Luke, 
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provoked;  “and  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do.” 

“So  you  are  impertinent,  as  well  as  a  thief,”  said 
the  old  gentleman.  “I  have  no  more  pity  for  you. 
Madam,  if  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  have  the 
lying  rascal  arrested.” 

“I  should  prefer  that  he  should  give  up  the  money 
quietly.” 

“I  will  take  it  upon  myself  to  call  a  policeman 
when  the  car  stops.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more 
hardened  young  villain.” 

“You  do  me  great  injustice,  sir,”  said  Luke. 
“Why  do  you  judge  so  severely  one  whom  you  do 
not  know?  Why  do  you  accept  this  person’s  word, 
and  refuse  to  believe  me?” 

“Because,  young  Ulan,  I  have  lived  too  long  to  be 
easily  deceived.  I  pr\de  myself  upon  my  judgment 
of  faces,  and  I  can  see  the  guilt  in  yours.” 

The  woman  gazed  about  her  triumphantly.  It 
looked  to  her  as  if  her  irick  would  be  successful,  and 
she  would  gain  ten  dollars  by  sacrificing  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  boy.  I  hope  tjiere  are  not  many  persons  of 
either  sex  so  contemptibly  mean  as  was  this  well- 
dressed  woman. 

Luke  looked  about  hmi  earnestly. 

“Is  there  no  one  in  tljs  car  who  believes  me  in¬ 
nocent?”  he  asked. 
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“No,”  said  the  old  gentleman.  “We  all  believe 
that  this  very  respectable  lady  charges  you  justly.” 

“I  say  Amen  to  that,”  added  the  old  maid,  nod- 
« 

ding  sharply. 

When  things  are  at  the  worst  they  are  liable  to 
take  a  turn. 

Next  to  the  old  maid  sat  a  man  of  about  thirty- 
five,  in  a  business  suit,  who,  though  he  had  said 
nothing,  had  listened  attentively  to  the  charges  and 
counter-charges.  In  him  Luke  was  to  find  a  power¬ 
ful  and  effective  friend. 

“Speak  for  yourself,  old  gentleman,”  he  said. 
“You  certainly  are  old  enough  to  have  learned  a 
lesson  of  Christian  charity.” 

“Sir,”  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  in  a  lofty 
tone,  “I  don’t  require  any  instruction  from  you.” 

“Why  do  you  think  the  boy  a  thief?  Did  you 
see  him  take  the  money?” 

“No,  but  its  presence  in  his  pocket  is  proof  enough 
for  me  of  his  guilt.” 

“Of  course  it  is !”  said  the  old  maid,  triumphantly, 
and  she  glared  at  Luke’s  defender  in  a  malevolent 
way. 

The  young  man  did  not  appear  in  the  least  discon¬ 
certed. 

“I  have  seldom  encountered  more  uncharitable 
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people,”  he  said.  “You  are  ready  to  pronounce  the 
boy  guilty  without  any  proof  at  all.” 

“Don't  it  occur  to  you  that  you  are  insulting 
the  lady  who  brings  the  charge?”  asked  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  sternly. 

The  young  man  laughed. 

“The  woman  has  brought  a  false  charge,”  he  said. 

“Really,  this  is  outrageous !”  cried  the  old  maid. 
“If  I  were  in  her  place  I  would  make  you  suffer  for 
this  calumny.” 

“Probably  I  know  her  better  than  you  do.  I  am 
a  salesman  in  Marshall  Field’s  dry-goods  store,  and 
this  lady  is  a  notorious  shoplifter.  She  is  varying 
her  performances  to-day.  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
call  a  policeman.  She  deserves  arrest.” 

Had  a  bombshell  exploded  in  the  car,  there  would 
not  have  been  a  greater  sensation.  The  woman  rose 
without  a  word,  and  signaled  to  have  the  car 
stopped. 

“Now,  sir,”  went  on  the  young  man,  sternly,  “if 
you  are  a  gentleman,  you  will  apologize  to  this  boy 
for  your  unworthy  suspicions,  and  you,  too, 
madam.” 

The  old  maid  tossed  her  head,  but  could  not  find 
a  word  to  say,  while  the  old  gentleman  looked  the 
picture  of  mortification. 
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“We  are  all  liable  to  be  mistaken!”  he  muttered, 
in  a  confused  tone. 

“Then  be  a  little  more  careful  next  time,  both  of 
you!  My  boy,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  trium¬ 
phant  vindication.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,  for  it.  I  should  have  stood  a 
very  poor  chance  without  your  help.” 

The  tide  was  turned,  and  the  uncharitable  pair 
found  so  many  unfriendly  glances  fixed  upon  them 
that  they  were  glad  to  leave  the  car  at  the  next 
crossing. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

TOM  BROOKS  IN  TROUBLE. 

“I  begin  to  think  I  am  the  favorite  of  fortune/’ 
thought  Luke.  “Ten  dollars  will  more  than  pay  a 
month’s  rent.  Mother  will  feel  easy  now  about  her 
loss  of  employment.” 

Some  boys  would  have  felt  like  taking  a  holiday 
for  the  balance  of  the  day,  perhaps,  of  going  to  a 
place  of  amusement,  but  Luke  bought  his  evening 
papers  as  usual.  He  had  but  half  a  dozen  left  when 
his  new  acquaintance,  Stephen  Webb,  sauntered 
along. 

“How’s  business,  Luke?”  he  asked. 

“Very  fair,  thank  you.” 

“Give  me  a  News.” 

Stephen  passed  over  a  penny  in  payment,  but  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  go  away. 

“I  meant  to  see  you  before,”  he  said,  “but  my 
time  got  filled  up.” 

“Have  you  taken  a  situation,  then?”  asked  Luke. 

“No,  I  am  still  a  man  of  leisure.  Why  don’t  you 
hire  a  small  store,  and  do  a  general  periodical  busi¬ 
ness?  It  would  pay  you  better.” 
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“No  doubt  it  would,  but  it  would  take  money  to 
open  and  stock  such  a  store.” 

“I  may  make  a  proposition  to  you  some  time  to 
go  in  with  roe,  I  furnishing  the  capital,  and  you  man¬ 
aging  the  business.” 

“I  am  always  open  to  a  good  offer,”  said  Luke, 
smiling. 

Stephen  Webb’s  available  capital  was  less  than 
Luke’s,  but  he  wanted  to  create  the  impression  that 
he  was  a  man  of  means,  and  also  to  worm  himself 
into  the  newsboy’s  confidence. 

“I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  some  business,  but  I’m 
a  social  kind  of  fellow,  and  should  want  a  partner,  a 
smart,  enterprising,  trustworthy  person  like  you.” 

“Thank  you  for  the  compliment.” 

“Never  mind  that!  I  am  a  judge  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  I  felt  confidence  in  you  at  once.” 

Somehow  Luke  was  not  altogether  inclined  to  take 
Stephen  Webb  at  his  own  valuation.  His  new  ac¬ 
quaintance  did  not  impress  him  as  a  reliable  man  of 
business,  but  he  had  no  suspicion  of  anything  under¬ 
handed. 

By  this  time  Luke  had  disposed  of  his  remaining 
papers. 

“I  am  through  for  the  day,”  he  said,  “and  shall  go 
home/’ 
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“Do  you  walk  or  ride?'’ 

“I  walk.” 

“If  you  clonk  mind,  I  will  walk  along  with  you. 
I  haven’t  taken  much  exercise  to-day.” 

Luke  had  no  reason  for  declining  this  proposal, 
and  accepted  Stephen’s  companionship.  They  walked 
on  Clark  Street  to  the  bridge,  and  crossed  the  river. 
Presently  they  reached  Milwaukee  Avenue. 

“Isn’t  the  walk  too  long  for  you?”  asked  Luke. 

“Oh,  no !  I  can  walk  any  distance  when  I  have 
company.  I  shall  take  a  car  back.” 

Stephen  accompanied  the  newsboy  as  far  as  his 
own  door.  He  would  like  to  have  been  invited  up, 
but  Luke  did  not  care  to  give  him  such  an  invitation. 
Though  Stephen  seemed  very  friendly,  he  was  not 
one  with  whom  he  cared  to  cultivate  intimate  rela¬ 
tions. 

“Well,  so  long!”  said  Stephen,  with  his  “good¬ 
night,”  “I  shall  probably  see  you  to-morrow.” 

“I  have  found  out  where  they  live,”  thought 
Stephen.  “On  the  whole,  I  am  making  a  very  good 
detective.  I’ll  drop  a  line  to  Uncle  Thomas  this 
evening.” 

Meanwhile,  Luke  went  upstairs  two  steps  at  a 
time.  He  was  the  bearer  of  good  tidings,  and  that 
always  quickens  the  steps. 
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He  found  his  mother  sitting  in  her  rocking-chair 
with  a  sober  face. 

“Well,  mother,”  he  asked,  gayly,  “how  have  you 
passed  the  day?” 

“Very  unprofitably,  Luke.  I  went  out  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  visited  two  places  where  I  thought  they 
might  have  sewing  for  me,  but  I  only  met  with  dis¬ 
appointment.  Now  that  I  have  a  sewing  machine, 
it  is  a  pity  that  I  can’t  make  use  of  it.” 

“Don't  be  troubled,  mother!  We  can  get  along 
well  enough.” 

“But  we  have  only  your  earnings  to  depend  upon, 
Luke.” 

“If  I  always  have  as  good  a  day  as  this,  we  can 
depend  on  those  very  easily.” 

“Did  you  earn  much,  Luke?”  asked  Bennie. 

“I  earned  a  lot  of  money.” 

>  Mrs.  Walton  looked  interested,  and  Luke’s  man¬ 
ner  cheered  her. 

“There  are  always  compensations,  it  seems.  I  was 
only  thinking  of  my  own  bad  luck.” 

“What  do  you  say  to  that,  mother?”  and  Luke  dis¬ 
played  the  ten-dollar  bill. 

“I  don’t  understand  how  you  could  have  taken  in 
so  much  money,  Luke.” 

“Then  I  will  explain,”  and  Luke  told  the  story 
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of  the  adventure  on  State  Street,  and  his  rescue  of 
the  old  lady  from  the  danger  of  being  run  over. 

“The  best  of  it  is,”  he  concluded,  “I  think  I  shall 
get  regular  employment  for  part  of  my  time  from 
Mrs.  Merton.  Whatever  I  do  for  her  will  be  liber¬ 
ally  paid  for.” 

Luke  went  out  to  a  bakery  for  some  cream  cakes, 
of  which  Bennie  was  particularly  fond,  as  an  addition 
to  their  frugal  supper,  and  the  evening  was  passed 
in  a  very  cheerful  and  hopeful  fashion. 

At  the  same  time  Stephen  Webb  was  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  writing  room  of  the  Palmer  House, 
inditing  a  letter  to  his  uncle.  We  will  take  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  looking  over  his  shoulder  while  he  writes : 

“Dear  Uncle  Thomas:  I  have  devoted  my 
whole  time  to  the  task  which  you  assigned  me,  and 
have  met  with  very  good  success.  I  found  the  boy 
uncommunicative,  and  had  to  exert  all  my  ingenu¬ 
ity.” 

Of  the  accuracy  of  this  and  other  statements,  the 
reader  will  judge  for  himself. 

“The  boy  has  a  mother  and  a  younger  brother. 
They  depend  for  support  chiefly  upon  what  he  can 
earn,  though  the  mother  does  a  little  sewing,  but  that 
doesn't  bring  in  much.  They  live  in  Green  Street, 
near  Milwaukee  Avenue.  I  have  been  there,  and 
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seen  the  house  where  thev  reside.  It  is  a  humble 
place,  but  as  good,  I  presume,  as  they  can  afford. 
No  doubt  they  are  very  poor,  and  have  all  they  can 
do  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

“I  have  learned  this  much,  but  have  had  to  work 
hard  to  do  it.  Of  course,  I  need  not  say  that  I  shall 
spare  no  pains  to  meet  your  expectations.  If  you 
should  take  me  into  your  confidence,  and  give  me 
an  idea  of  what  more  you  wish  to  know,  I  feel  sure 
that  I  can  manage  to  secure  all  needed  information. 

“Your  dutiful  nephew,  Stephen  Webb.” 


Thomas  Browning,  in  his  Milwaukee  home,  read 
this  letter  with  satisfaction. 

“My  nephew  seems  curious,”  he  said,  meditatively; 
“but  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  tell  him  my  object  in 
looking  up  those  Waltons.  If  he  knew  my  secret  he 
would  be  likely  to  trade  upon  it.  That  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  living  would  suit  him  better  than  solid  work.” 

He  wrote  briefly  to  his  nephew : 

“You  have  done  well  thus  far,  and  I  appreciate 
your  zeal.  Get  the  boy  to  talking  about  his  father, 
if  you  can.  Let  me  hear  anything  he  may  say  on 
this  subject.  As  to  my  motive,  I  suspect  that  Mr. 
Walton  may  have  been  an  early  acquaintance  of 
mine.  If  so,  I  may  feel  disposed  to  do  something  for 
the  family.” 
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“Uncle  Thomas  may  tell  that  to  the  marines,”  said 
the  astute  Stephen.  “He  can't  humbug  me  by  pos¬ 
ing  as  a  philanthropist.  He  looks  out  for  number 
one  every  time.  I'll  follow  up  this  matter,  and  I 
may  learn  more  in  course  of  time.” 

On  his  wav  to  the  Sherman  House,  the  next  morn- 
ing,  Luke  witnessed  rather  an  exciting  scene,  in 
which  his  old  friend,  Tom  Brooks,  played  a  promi¬ 
nent  part. 

There  was  a  Chinese  laundry  011  Milwaukee  Ave¬ 
nue  kept  by  a  couple  of  Chinamen,  who  were  peace¬ 
ably  disposed  if  not  interfered  with.  But  several 
boys,  headed  by  Tom  Brooks,  had  repeatedly  annoyed 
the  laundrymen,  and  excited  their  resentment. 

On  this  particular  morning  Tom  sent  a  stone 
crashing  through  the  window  of  Ah  King.  The 
latter  had  been  on  the  watch,  and,  provoked  beyond 
self-control,  rushed  out  into  the  street,  wild  with 
rage,  and  pursued  Tom  with  a  flatiron  in  his  hand. 

“Help!  help!  murder!”  exclaimed  Tom,  panic- 
stricken,  running  away  as  fast  as  his  legs  would 
carry  him. 

But  anger,  excited  by  the  broken  window,  lent 
wings  to  the  Chinaman’s  feet,  and  he  gained  rapidly 
upon  the  young  aggressor. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

LUKE  HAS  A  COOL  RECEPTION  IN  PRAIRIE  AVENUE. 

Tom  Brooks  had  reason  to  feel  alarmed,  for  his 
Chinese  pursuer  was  very  much  in  earnest,  and  fully 
intended  to  strike  Tom  with  the  flatiron.  Though 
this  was  uttterly  wrong,  some  excuse  must  be  made 
for  Ah  King,  who  had  frequently  been  annoyed  by 
Tom. 

It  was  at  this  critical  juncture  that  Luke  Walton 
appeared  on  the  scene. 

He  had  no  reason  to  like  Tom,  but  he  instantly 
prepared  to  rescue  him.  Fortunately,  he  knew  Ah 
King,  whom  he  had  more  than  once  protected  from 
the  annoyance  of  the  hoodlums  of  the  neighborhood. 

Luke  ran  up  and  seized  the  Chinaman  by  the  arm. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  he  demanded, 
sternly. 

“Fool  boy  bleak  my  window,”  said  Ah  King.  “I 
bleak  his  head.” 

“No,  you  mustn’t  do  that.  The  police  will  arrest 
you.” 

“Go  way !  Me  killee  white  boy,”  cried  Ah  King, 
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impatiently,  trying  to  shake  off  Luke’s  grasp.  “He 
bleak  window — cost  me  a  dollee.” 

“I’ll  see  that  he  pays  it,  or  is  arrested,”  said  Luke. 

Unwillingly  Ah  King  suffered  himself  to  be  per- 
A  laded,  more  readily,  perhaps,  that  Tom  was  now  at 
a  safe  distance. 

'JYou  plomise  me?”  said  Ah  King. 

“Yes ;  if  he  don’t  pay,  I  will.  Go  and  get  the  win¬ 
dow  mended.” 

Luke  easily  overtook  Tom,  who  was  looking 
round  the  corner  to  see  how  matters  were  going. 

“Has  he  gone  back?”  asked  Tom,  rather  anx¬ 
iously. 

“Yes,  but  if  I  hadn’t  come  along,  he  would,  per¬ 
haps,  have  killed  you.” 

“You  only  say  that  to  scare  me,”  said  Tom,  un¬ 
easily. 

“No,  I  don’t;  I  mean  it.  Do  you  know  how  I  got 
you  off?” 

“How?” 

“I  told  Ah  King  you  would  pay  for  the  broken 
window.  It  will  cost  a  dollar.” 

“I  didn’t  promise,”  said  Tom,  significantly. 

“No,”  said  Luke,  sternly,  “but  if  you  don’t  do  it, 
I  will  myself  have  you  arrested.  I  saw  you  throw 
the  stone  at  the  window/’ 
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“What  concern  is  it  of  yours  ?”  asked  Tom,  an¬ 
grily.  “Why  do  you  meddle  with  my  business  ?” 

“If  I  hadn't  meddled  with  your  business,  you 
might  have  a  fractured  skull  by  this  time.  It  is  a 
contemptibly  mean  thing  to  annoy  a  poor  China¬ 
man.” 

“He’s  only  a  heathen.” 

“A  well-behaved  heathen  is  better  than  a  Chris¬ 
tian  such  as  you  are.” 

“I  don't  want  any  lectures,”  said  Tom,  in  a  sulky 
tone. 

“I  presume  not.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  ex¬ 
cept  that  I  expect  you  to  hand  me  that  dollar  to¬ 
night.” 

“I  haven’t  got  a  dollar.” 

“Then  you  had  better  get  one.  I  don't  believe 
you  got  a  dollar’s  worth  of  sport  in  breaking  the 
window,  and  I  advise  you  hereafter  to  spend  your 
money  better.” 

“I  don’t  believe  I  will  pay  it,”  said  Tom,  eying 
Luke  closely,  to  see  if  he  were  in  earnest. 

“Then  I  will  report  your  case  to  the  police.” 

“You’re  a  mean  fellow!”  said  Tom,  angrily. 

“I  begin  to  be  sorry  I  interfered  to  save  you. 
However,  take  your  choice.  If  necessary,  I  will  pay 
the  dollar  myself,  for  I  have  promised  Ah  King;  but 
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I  shall  keep  my  word  about  having  you  arrested.” 

It  was  a  bitter  pill  for  Tom  to  swallow,  but  he 
managed  to  raise  the  money,  and  handed  it  to  Luke 
that  evening.  Instead  of  being  grateful  to  the  one 
who  had  possibly  saved  his  life,  he  was  only  the  more 
incensed  against  him,  and  longed  for  an  opportunity 
to  do  him  an  injury. 

“I  hate  that  Luke  Walton,”  he  said  to  one  of  his 
intimate  friends.  “He  wants  to  boss  me,  and  all  of 
us,  but  he  can't  do  it.  He's  only  fit  to  keep  com¬ 
pany  with  a  heathen  Chinee.” 

Luke  spent  but  a  couple  of  hours  in  selling  papers. 
He  had  not  forgotten  his  engagement  with  Mrs.  Mer¬ 
ton,  and  punctually  at  ten  o'clock  he  pulled  the  bell 
of  the  house  in  Prairie  Avenue. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  he 
faced  a  boy  of  his  own  age,  a  thin,  dark-complex¬ 
ioned  youth,  of  haughty  bearing.  This,  no  doubt, 
he  concluded,  was  Harold  Tracy. 

“What  do  you  want?"  he  asked,  superciliously. 

“I  should  like  to  see  Mrs.  Merton.” 

“Humph!  What  business  have  you  with  Mrs. 
Merton  ?” 

Luke  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  Harold's 
manner,  and  did  not  propose  to  treat  him  with  the 
consideration  which  he  evidently  thought  his  due. 
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“I  come  here  at  Mrs.  Merton’s  request/7  he  said, 
briefly.  “As  to  what  business  we  have  together,  I 
refer  you  to  her." 

“It  strikes  me  you  are  impudent,"  retorted  Harold, 
angrily. 

“Your  opinion  of  me  is  of  no  importance  to  me. 
If  you  don't  care  to  let  Mrs.  Merton  know  I  am  here, 
I  will  ring  again  and  ask  the  servant  to  do  so." 

Here  a  lady,  bearing  a  strong  personal  resem¬ 
blance  to  Harold,  made  her  appearance,  entering  the 
hall  from  the  breakfast  room  in  the  rear. 

“What’s  all  this,  Harold?"  she  asked,  in  a  tone  of 
authority. 

“Here  is  a  boy  who  says  he  wants  to  see  Aunt 
Eliza." 

“What  can  he  want  with  her?" 

“I  asked  him,  but  he  won’t  tell." 

“I  must  trouble  him  to  tell  me,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy, 
closing  her  thin  mouth  with  a  snap. 

“Like  mother — like  son,"  thought  Luke. 

“Do  you  hear?"  demanded  Mrs.  Tracy,  unpleas¬ 
antly. 

“I  am  here  by  Mrs.  Merton’s  appointment,  Mrs. 
Tracy,"  said  Luke,  firmly.  “I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
her  informed  that  I  have  arrived.” 

“And  who  are  you,  I  may  ask?" 
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“Perhaps  you’ve  got  your  card  about  you?” 
sneered  Harold. 

“I  have,”  answered  Luke,  quietly. 

With  a  comical  twinkle  in  his  eye,  he  offered  one 
to  Harold. 

“Luke  Walton,”  repeated  Harold. 

“Yes,  that  is  my  name.” 

“I  don’t  think  my  aunt  will  care  to  see  you,”  said 
Mrs.  Tracy,  who  was  getting  provoked  with  the  “up¬ 
start  boy,”  as  she  mentally  termed  him. 

“Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  let  her  know  I  am 
here.” 

“It  is  quite  unnecessary.  I  will  take  the  respon¬ 
sibility.” 

Luke  was  quite  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  ought  to 
do.  He  could  not  very  well  prevent  Harold’s  clos¬ 
ing  the  door,  in  obedience  to  his  mother’s  direction, 
but  fortunately  the  matter  was  taken  out  of  his  hands 
by  the  old  lady  herself,  who,  unobserved  by  Harold 
and  his  mother,  had  been  listening  to  the  conversation 
from  the  upper  landing.  When  she  saw  her  visitor 
about  to  be  turned  out  of  the  house,  she  thought  it 
quite  time  to  interfere. 

“Louisa,”  she  called,  in  a  tone  of  displeasure,  “you 
will  oblige  me  by  not  meddling  with  my  visitors. 
Luke,  come  upstairs.” 
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Luke  could  not  forbear  a  smile  of  triumph  as  he 
passed  Harold  and  Mrs.  Tracy,  and  noticed  the  look 
of  discomfiture  on  their  faces. 

“I  didn’t  know  he  was  your  visitor,  Aunt  Eliza,” 
said  Mrs.  Tracy,  trembling  with  the  anger  she  did 
not  venture  to  display  before  her  wealthy  relative. 

“Didn’t  he  say  so?”  asked  Mrs.  Merton,  sharply. 

“Yes,  but  I  was  not  sure  that  he  was  not  an  im¬ 
postor.” 

“You  had  only  to  refer  the  matter  to  me,  and  I 
could  have  settled  the  question.  Luke  is  in  my  em- 
ploy - ” 

“In  your  employ?”  repeated  Mrs.  Tracy,  in  sur¬ 
prise. 

“Yes;  he  will  do  errands  for  me,  and  sometimes 
accompany  me  to  the  city.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  call  on  Harold?  He  would  be 
very  glad  to  be  of  service  to  you.” 

Certainly  Harold’s  looks  belied  his  mother’s  prom¬ 
ise  for  him. 

“Harold  had  other  things  to  occupy  him.  1  pre¬ 
fer  the  other-  arrangement.  Luke,  come  into  my 
room  and  I  will  give  you  directions.” 

Mrs.  Tracy  and  Harold  looked  at  each  other  as 
the  old  lady  and  Luke  disappeared. 

“This  is  a  new  freak  of  Aunt  Eliza’s,”  said  Mrs. 
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Tracy.  “Why  does  she  pass  over  you,  and  give  the 
preference  to  this  upstart  boy?'’ 

“I  don't  mind  that,  mother,”  replied  Harold.  “I 
don't  want  to  be  dancing  attendance  on  an  old  wo¬ 
man.” 

“But  she  may  take  a  fancy  to  this  boy — she  seems 
to  have  done  so  already — and  give  him  part  of  the 
money  that  ought  to  be  yours.” 

“If  we  find  there  is  any  danger  of  that,  I  guess  we 
are  smart  enough  to  set  her  against  him.  Let  her 
have  the  boy  for  a  servant  if  she  wishes.” 

“I  don’t  know  but  you  are  right,  Harold.  We 
must  be  very  discreet,  for  Aunt  Eliza  is  worth  half 
a  million.” 

“And  how  old  is  she,  mother?” 

“Seventv-one.” 

* 

“That’s  pretty  old.  She  can’t  live  many  years.” 

“I  hope  she  will  live  to  a  good  old  age,”  said  Mrs. 
Tracy,  hypocritically,  “but  when  she  dies,  it  is  only 
fair  that  we  should  have  her  money.” 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A  WELCOME  GIFT. 

When  Luke  and  Mrs.  Merton  were  alone,  the  old 
lady  said,  with  a  smile :  “You  seemed  to  have  some 
difficulty  in  getting  into  the  house.” 

“Yes,”  answered  Luke.  “I  don't  think  your 
nephew  likes  me.” 

“Probably  not.  Both  he  and  his  mother  are 
afraid  some  one  will  come  between  me  and  them. 
They  are  selfish,  and  cannot  understand  how  I  can 
have  any  other  friends  or  beneficiaries.  You  are  sur¬ 
prised  that  I  speak  so  openly  of  such  near  relatives  to 
such  a  comparative  stranger.  However,  it  is  my 
nature  to  be  outspoken.  And  now,  Luke,  if  you 
don’t  think  it  will  be  tiresome  to  escort  an  old  wo¬ 
man,  I  mean  to  take  you  downtown  with  me.” 

“I  look  upon  you  as  a  kind  friend,  Mrs.  Merton,” 
responded  Luke,  earnestly.  “I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  handsome  present  you  made  me  yesterday.  I 
didn’t  expect  anything  like  ten  dollars.” 

“You  will  find  it  acceptable,  however,  I  don’t 
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doubt.  Seriously,  Luke,  I  don’t  think  it’s  too  much 
to  pay  for  saving  my  life.  Now,  if  you  will  wait 
here  five  minutes,  I  will  be  ready  to  go  out  with  you.” 

Five  minutes  later  Mrs.  Merton  came  into  the 
room  attired  for  the  street.  They  went  downstairs 
together,  and  Luke  and  she  got  on  board  a  street 
car. 

They  were  observed  by  Mrs.  Tracy  and  Harold 
as  they  left  the  house. 

“Aunt  Eliza’s  very  easily  imposed  upon,”  re¬ 
marked  the  latter. 

“She  scarcely  knows  anything  of  that  boy,  and 
she  has  taken  him  out  with  her.  How  does  she 
know  but  he  is  a  thief?” 

“He  looks  like  one,”  said  Harold,  in  an  amiable 
tone.  “If  aunt  is  robbed,  I  shan’t  pity  her.  She 
will  deserve  it.” 

“Very  true;  but  you  must  remember  that  it  will 
be  our  loss  as  well  as  hers.  Her  property  will  right¬ 
fully  come  to  us,  and  if  she  is  robbed  we  shall  im 
herit  so  much  the  less.” 

“You’re  sharp,  mother.  I  didn’t  think  of  that.” 

“I  have  been  thinking,  Harold,  it  may  be  well  for 
you  to  find  out  something  of  this  boy.  If  you  can 
prove  to  Aunt  Eliza  that  he  is  of  bad  character,  she 
will  send  him  adrift.” 
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‘Til  see  about  it,  mother.  I  don’t  like  him  at 
all.” 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Merton  and  Luke  were  on  their 
way  to  the  business  portion  of  the  city. 

“I  think  we  will  stop  at  Adams  Street,  Luke,” 
said  the  old  lady.  “I  shall  have  to  go  to  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Bank.  Do  you  know  where  it  is?” 

“I  believe  it  is  on  La  Salle  Street,  corner  of 
Adams.” 

“Quite  right.  I  shall  introduce  you  to  the  pay¬ 
ing  teller  as  in  my  employ,  as  I  may  have  occasion 
to  send  you  there  alone  at  times  to  deposit  or  draw 
money.” 

From  where  the  cars  left  them  the  old  lady  walked 
with  Luke  to  the  bank. 

“I  wish  Harold  was  more  like  you,”  she  said. 
“His  mother’s  suggestion  that  I  should  take  him 
with  me  as  an  escort  would  be  just  as  disagreeable 
to  him  as  to  me.” 

“Is  he  attending  school?”  asked  Luke. 

“Yes.  He  is  preparing  for  college,  but  he  is  not 
fond  of  study,  and  I  doubt  whether  he  ever  enters. 
I  think  he  must  be  about  your  age.” 

“I  am  nearly  sixteen.” 

“Then  he  is  probably  a  little  older.” 

They  entered  the  bank,  and  Mrs.  Merton,  going 
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to  the  window  of  the  paying  teller,  presented  a  check 
for  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

“How  will  you  have  it,  Mrs.  Merton  ?”  asked  the 
teller. 

“In  fives  and  tens.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Northrop, 
please  take  notice  of  this  boy  with  me.  I  shall  oc¬ 
casionally  send  him  by  himself  to  attend  to  my  busi¬ 
ness.  His  name  is  Luke  Walton.55 

“His  face  looks  familiar.  I  think  we  have  met 
before.” 

“I  have  sold  you  papers  more  than  once,  Mr. 
Northrop,”  said  Luke.  “I  stand  on  Clark  Street, 
near  the  Sherman.” 

“Yes,  I  remember,  now.  We  bank  officials  are 
apt  to  take  notice  of  faces.” 

“Here,  Luke,  carry  this  money  for  me,”  said  Mrs. 
Merton,  putting  a  lady's  pocketbook  into  the  hand 
of  her  young  escort.  “You  are  less  likely  to  be 
robbed  than  I.” 

Luke  was  rather  pleased  at  the  full  confidence  his 
new  employer  seemed  to  repose  in  him. 

“I  am  now  going  up  on  State  Street,”  said  Mrs. 
Merton,  as  they  emerged  into  the  street.  “You 
know  the  store  of  Marshall  Field?” 

“Oh,  yes ;  everybody  in  Chicago  knows  that.” 

“I  am  going  there.” 
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For  a  lady  of  her  years,  Mrs.  Merton  was  a  fair 
walker.  In  a  few  minutes  they  stood  before  the 
large  store,  and  Mrs.  Merton  entered,  followed  by 
Luke. 

Mrs.  Merton  went  to  that  part  of  the  establishment 
where  woolens  were  sold,  and  purchased  a  dress  pat¬ 
tern.  To  Luke’s  surprise,  the  salesman  who  waited 
upon  her  was  the  same  one  who  had  come  to  his  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  car  the  day  previous  when  he  was 
charged  with  stealing.  The  recognition  was  mutual. 

“I  believe  we  have  met  before,”  said  the  young 
man,  with  a  smile. 

“Yes,  fortunately  for  me,”  answered  Luke,  grate¬ 
fully. 

“The  two  parties  who  were  determined  to  find  you 
guilty  looked  foolish  when  they  ascertained  the  real 
character  of  your  accuser.” 

“What  is  this,  Luke?  You  didn’t  tell  me  of  it,” 
said  Mrs.  Merton. 

The  story  was  related  briefly. 

“I  should  like  to  meet  that  woman,”  said  Mrs. 
Merton,  nodding  energeticaly.  “I’d  give  her  a  piece 
of  my  mind.  Luke,  you  may  hand  me  ten  dol¬ 
lars.” 

The  goods  were  wrapped  up  and  the  change  re¬ 
turned. 
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“Where  shall  I  send  the  bundle,  Mrs.  Merton  ?” 
asked  the  salesman,  deferentially. 

“Luke  will  take  it.” 

As  they  left  the  store,  Mrs.  Merton  said : 

“Did  you  think  I  was  buying  this  dress  for  my¬ 
self,  Luke?” 

“I  thought  so,”  Luke  answered. 

“No,  I  have  dresses  enough  to  last  me  a  lifetime, 
I  may  almost  say.  This  dress  pattern  is  for  your 
mother.” 

“For  my  mother?”  repeated  Luke,  joyfully. 

“Yes;  I  hope  it  will  be  welcome.” 

“Indeed  it  will.  Mother  hasn’t  had  a  new  dress 
for  over  a  year.” 

“Then  I  guessed  right.  Give  it  to  her  with  my 
compliments,  and  tell  her  that  I  give  it  to  her  for 
your  sake.  Now,  I  believe  I  will  go  home.” 

No  present  made  to  Luke  could  have  given  him  so 
much  pleasure  as  this  gift  to  his  mother,  for  he  knew 
how  much  she  stood  in  need  of  it. 

When  they  reached  the  house  on  Prairie  Avenue, 
they  met  Mrs.  Tracy  on  the  steps.  She  had  been  out 
for  a  short  call. 

“Did  you  have  a  pleasant  morning,  Aunt  Eliza?” 
she  asked,  quite  ignoring  Luke. 

“Yes,  quite  so.  Luke,  I  won't  trouble  you  to 
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come  in.  I  shall  not  need  you  to-morrow.  The  next 
day  you  may  call  at  the  same  hour.” 

Luke  turned  away,  but  was  called  back  sharply 
by  Mrs.  Tracy. 

“Boy,”  said  she,  “you  are  taking  away  my  aunt’s 
bundle.  Bring  it  back  directly.” 

“Louisa,”  said  the  old  lady,  “don’t  trouble  your¬ 
self.  That  bundle  is  meant  for  Luke’s  mother.” 

“Something  you  bought  for  her?” 

“Yes,  a  dress  pattern.” 

“Oh!”  sniffed  Mrs.  Tracy,  eying  Luke  with  strong 
disapproval.  “Do  you  know  anything  about  this 
boy?”  she  asked,  as  they  entered  the  house. 

“Yes.  Why?” 

“I  hope  he  won’t  impose  upon  you?” 

“Thank  you.  I  am  not  a  child,  Louisa.” 

“The  boy  looks  artful.” 

“I  can’t  say  much  for  your  discrimination.” 

“If  anything  happens,  you  will  remember  that  I 
warned  you.” 

“I  shall  remember,”  said  the  old  lady,  with  an 
amused  smile. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

THOMAS  BROWNING  AT  HOME. 

In  one  of  the  handsomest  streets  in  Milwaukee 
stood  a  private  residence  which  was  quite  in  har¬ 
mony  with  its  surroundings.  It  looked  like  the  home 
of  a  man  of  ample  means.  It  was  luxuriously  fur¬ 
nished,  and  at  one  side  was  a  conservatory.  It  was 
very  apt  to  attract  the  attention  of  strangers,  and  the 
question  was  frequently  asked:  “Who  lives  there?” 

And  the  answer  would  be :  “Thomas  Browning, 
one  of  our  most  prominent  citizens.  He  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  mayor  some  day.” 

Yes,  this  was  the  residence  of  Thomas  Browning, 
formerly  Thomas  Butler,  the  man  to  whom  the  dead 
father  of  Luke  Walton  had  intrusted  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  carry  to  his  wife  and  children. 
How  he  fulfilled  his  trust,  or,  rather,  did  not  fulfil 
it,  we  already  know.  But  in  Milwaukee,  where  Mr. 
Browning  had  become  a  leading  citizen,  it  was  not 
known.  It  was  entirely  inconsistent  with  what  was 
believed  to  be  his  character.  For  Mr.  Browning  was 
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considered  a  philanthropist.  He  was  president  of 
one  charitable  society  and  treasurer  of  another.  At 
the  annual  meetings  of  these  societies  he  was  always 
called  upon  to  speak,  and  his  allusions  to  the  poverty 
and  privations  of  those  who  were  cared  for  by  these 
societies  never  failed  to  produce  an  impression. 

“What  a  good  man  he  is!”  said  many  who  listened 
with  sympathetic  interest. 

It  was  popularly  supposed  that  he  gave  away  large 
sums  in  charity.  Indeed,  he  admitted  the  fact,  but 
explained  the  absence  of  his  name  from  subscription 
papers  by  saying :  “All  my  gifts  are  anonymous.  In¬ 
stead  of  giving  my  name,  I  prefer  to  put  down  'Cash/ 
so  much,  or  'A  Friend/  such  another  sum.  I  don’t 
wish  to  influence  others,  but  it  jars  upon  me  to  have 
my  name  ostentatiously  paraded  in  the  public  prints.” 

Now,  in  all  subscriptions  there  are  donations  as¬ 
cribed  to  “Cash”  and  “A  Friend,”  and  whenever 
these  occurred,  it  was  generally  supposed  they 
represented  Mr.  Browning.  But,  to  let  the  reader 
into  the  secret,  this  was  only  a  shrewd  device  of  Mr. 
Browning’s  to  have  the  reputation  of  a  philanthropist 
at  little  or  no  expense,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
never  contributed  at  all ! 

In  a  pleasant  room  on  the  second  floor  sat  the 
pseudo  philanthropist.  The  room  was  furnished  as 
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a  library.  At  a  writing  table,  poring  over  what 
looked  like  an  account  book,  he  looked  the  picture 
of  comfort  and  respectability.  A  few  well-chosen 
engravings  adorned  the  walls.  A  pleasant  light  was 
diffused  about  the  room  from  a  chandelier  suspended 
over  the  table. 

Thomas  Browning  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  a 
placid  smile  overspread  his  naturally  harsh  features. 
He  looked  about  him,  and  his  thoughts  somehow  ran 
back  to  a  time  when  he  was  very  differently  situated. 

“Five  years  ago  to-night,”  he  said,  “I  was  well- 
nigh  desperate.  I  hadn’t  a  cent  to  bless  myself  with, 
nor  was  the  prospect  of  getting  one  particularly 
bright.  How  I  lived,  for  a  considerable  time,  I 
hardly  know.  I  did  have  a  notion  at  one  time,  when 
I  was  particularly  down  on  my  luck,  of  committing 
suicide,  and  so  ending  the  struggle  once  for  all.  It 
would  have  been  a  great  mistake!”  he  added,  after  a 
pause.  “I  didn’t  foresee  at  the  time  the  prosperous 
years  that  lay  before  me.  Frederick  Walton’s  money 
changed  my  whole  life.  Ten  thousand  dollars  isn’t 
a  fortune,  but  it  proved  the  basis  of  one.  It  enabled 
me  to  float  the  Excelsior  Mine.  I  remember  there 
were  a  hundred  thousand  shares  at  two  dollars  a 
share,  all  based  upon  a  few  acres  of  mining  land 
which  I  bought  for  a  song.  With  the  ten  thousand 
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dollars,  I  hired  an  office,  printed  circulars,  distributed 
glowing  accounts  of  imaginary  wealth,  etc.  It  cost 
considerable  for  advertising,  but  I  sold  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  shares,  and  when  I  had  gathered  in  the  money 
I  let  the  bottom  fall  out.  There  was  a  great  fuss,  of 
course,  but  I  figured  as  the  largest  loser,  being  the 
owner  of  thirty  thousand  shares  (for  which  I  hadn’t 
paid  a  cent),  and  so  shared  the  sympathy  extended  to 
losers.  It  was  a  nice  scheme,  and  after  deducting  all 
expenses,  I  made  a  clean  seventy-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  out  of  it,  which,  added  to  my  original  capital, 
made  eighty-five  thousand.  Then  I  came  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  bought  this  house.  From  that  time  my 
career  has  been  upward  and  onward.  My  friends 
say  I  shall  some  day  be  mayor  of  the  city.  Well, 
stranger  things  have  happened.” 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered  the  library. 

“Well,  Mary,  what  is  it?”  asked  the  philanthro¬ 
pist. 

“Please,  sir,  there’s  a  poor  woman  at  the  door,  and 
she  would  like  to  see  you.” 

“Ah,  yes,  she  wants  relief  from  the  Widows’  and 
Orphans’  Society,  probably.  Well,  send  her  up.  I 
am  always  at  home  to  the  poor.” 

“What  a  good  man  he  is!”  thought  Mary.  “It’s 
strange  he  gives  such  low  wages  to  the  girls  that 
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work  for  him.  He  says  it’s  because  he  gives  awa} 
so  much  money  in  charities.” 

Mary  ushered  in,  a  moment  later,  a  woman  in  a 
faded  dress,  with  a  look  of  care  and  sorrow  on  her 
thin  features. 

“Take  a  seat,  madam,”  said  Thomas  Browning, 
urbanely.  “Did  you  wish  to  see  me?” 

“Yes,  sir.  I  am  in  difficulties,  and  I  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  call  upon  you.” 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  am  always  ready  to  see 
the  unfortunate.” 

“Yes,  sir;  I  know  you  have  the  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  a  philanthropist.” 

“No,  no,”  said  Mr.  Browning,  modestly.  “Don’t 
mention  it.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  flattering  esti¬ 
mation  which  is  placed  on  my  poor  services,  but  I 
really  don’t  deserve  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Widows’  and  Orphans’  Charitable  So¬ 
ciety  that  you  wish  to  speak  to  me.” 

“No,  sir.  It  is  as  the  President  of  the  Excelsior 
Mining  Company  that  I  wish  to  make  an  appeal  to 
you.” 

“Oh!”  ejaculated  Browning,  with  a  perceptible 
change  of  countenance. 

“Of  course  you  remember  it,  sir.  I  was  a  widow, 
with  a  small  property  of  five  thousand  dollars  left  me 
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by  my  late  husband.  It  was  all  I  had  on  which  to 
support  myself  and  two  children.  The  banks  paid 
poor  interest,  and  I  was  in  search  of  a  profitable  in¬ 
vestment.  One  of  your  circulars  fell  into  my  hands. 
The  shares  were  two  dollars  each,  and  it  was  stated 
that  they  would  probably  yield  fifty  per  cent,  divi¬ 
dends.  That  would  support  me  handsomely.  But 
I  didn’t  decide  to  invest  till  I  had  written  a  private 
letter  to  you.” 

She  took  it  from  a  pocket  of  her  dress,  and  offered 
it  to  Thomas  Browning,  but  that  gentleman  waved  it 
aside. 

She  continued :  “You  indorsed  all  that  the  circular 
contained.  You  said  that  within  a  year  you  thought 
the  shares  would  rise  to  at  least  ten  dollars.  So  I 
invested  all  the  money  I  had.  You  know  what  fol¬ 
lowed.  In  six  months  the  shares  went  down  to 
nothing,  and  I  found  myself  penniless.” 

“I  know  it,  my  good  woman,”  said  Thomas 
Browning.  “I  know  it,  to  my  cost.  I  myself  had 
sixty  thousand  dollars  invested  in  the  stock.  I  lost 
it  all.” 

“But  you  seem  to  be  a  rich  man,”  said  the  poor 
woman,  looking  about  her. 

“I  have  made  it  out  of  other  ventures.  But  the 
collapse  of  the  mine  was  a  sad  blow  to  me.  As  the 
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president,  I  might  have  had  something  from  the 
wreck,  but  I  did  not.  I  suffered  with  the  rest.  Now, 
may  I  ask,  what  I  can  do  for  you?” 

‘‘It  was  on  account  of  your  advice  that  I  bought 
stock.  Don’t  you  think  you  ought  to  make  up  to 
me  a  part  of  the  loss?” 

“Impossible!”  said  Browning,  sharply.  “Didn’t 
I  tell  you  I  lost  much  more  heavily  than  you?” 

“Then  you  can  do  nothing  for  me?” 

“Yes;  I  can  put  you  on  the  pension  list  of  the 
Widows’  and  Orphans’  Society.  That  will  entitle 
you  to  receive  a  dollar  a  week  for  three  months.” 

“I  am  not  an  object  of  charity,  sir.  I  wish  you 
good-night.” 

“Good-night.  If  you  change  your  mind,  come  to 
me.” 

“Very  unreasonable,  upon  my  word,”  soliloquized 
Thomas  Browning.  “As  if  I  could  afford  to  make 
up  all  the  losses  of  stockholders.  It  would  sweep  off 
all  I  have.” 

At  eleven  o’clock  Mr.  Browning  went  to  his  bed¬ 
chamber.  He  lit  the  gas,  and  was  preparing  to  dis¬ 
robe,  when  his  sharp  ear  detected  a  sound  of  sup¬ 
pressed  breathing,  and  the  point  from  which  it  pro¬ 
ceeded.  He  walked  quickly  to  the  bed,  bent  over, 
and  looked  underneath.  In  an  instant  he  had  caught 
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and  pulled  out,  not  over-gently,  a  man  who  had  been 
concealed  beneath  it. 

The  intruder  was  a  wretchedly  dressed  tramp. 
Browning  allowed  the  man  to  get  upon  his  feet,  and 
then,  facing  him,  demanded,  sternly :  “Why  are  you 
here?  Did  you  come  to  rob  me?” 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  STRANGE  VISITOR. 

“Did  you  come  here  to  rob  me?”  repeated  Mr. 
Browning,  as  he  stood  facing  the  tramp  whom  he 
had  brought  to  light  from  under  the  bed. 

There  was  a  strong  contrast  between  the  two  men. 
One  was  a  well-dressed,  prosperous-looking  gentle¬ 
man,  the  other  a  man  with  a  beard  of  a  week’s 
growth,  disordered  hair,  and  soiled  garments. 

There  was  an  eager,  questioning  look  on  the  face 
of  the  tramp,  as  he  stared  at  the  gentleman  upon 
whose  privacy  he  had  intruded — not  a  look  of  fear, 
but  a  look  of  curiosity.  Thomas  Browning  misin¬ 
terpreted  it.  He  thought  the  man  was  speechless 
from  alarm,  and  rather  enjoy  the  thought  that  he 
had  struck  terror  into  the  soul  of  the  would-be  bur¬ 
glar. 

“Have  you  nothing  to  say  for  yourself?”  de¬ 
manded  Browning,  sternly. 

The  answer  considerably  surprised  him. 

“Why,  pard,  it’s  you,  is  it?”  said  the  man,  with 
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the  air  of  one  to  whom  a  mystery  was  made  plain. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  your  impertinence  ?” 
asked  the  respectable  Mr.  Browning,  angrily. 

“Well,  that’s  a  good  one!  Who’d  have  thought 
that  this  ’ere  mansion  belonged  to  my  old  friend  and 
pard  ?” 

.  “What  do  you  mean?  Are  you  crazy,  fellow?” 

“No,  I  ain’t  crazy,  as  I  know  of,  but  I’m  flabber¬ 
gasted — that’s  what  I  am.” 

“Have  done  with  this  trifling,  and  tell  me  why  I 
shouldn’t  hand  you  over  to  the  police?” 

“I  guess  you  won't  do  that,  Tom  Butler !”  returned 
the  burglar,  coolly. 

Browning  stared  in  surprise  and  dismay  at  hear¬ 
ing  his  old  name  pronounced  by  this  unsavory  speci¬ 
men  of  humanity. 

“Who  are  you?”  he  demanded,  quickly. 

“Don’t  you  know  me?” 

“No,  I  don't.  I  never  saw  you  before.  I  don’t 
associate  with  men  of  your  class.” 

“Hear  him  now!”  chuckled  the  tramp,  in  an 
amazed  tone.  “Why,  Tom  Butler,  you  an’  me  used 
to  be  pards.  Don’t  you  remember  Jack  King? 
Why,  we’ve  bunked  together,  and  hunted  for  gold  to¬ 
gether,  and  almost  starved  together ;  but  that  was  in 
the  old  days.” 
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Browning  looked  the  amazement  he  felt. 

“Are  you  really  Jack  King?"  he  ejaculated,  sink¬ 
ing  back  into  an  easy-chair,  and  staring  hard  at  his 
unexpected  visitor. 

“I’m  the  same  old  coon,  Tom,  but  I’m  down  at 
the  heel,  while  you — do  you  really  own  this  fine 
house,  and  these  elegant  fixin’s?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Browning,  mechanically. 

“Well,  you’ve  fared  better  than  I.  I’ve  been  go- 
in’  down,  down,  till  I’ve  got  about  as  far  down  as  I 
can  get.” 

“And  you  have  become  a  burglar?” 

“Well,  a  man  must  live,  you  know.” 

“You  could  work.” 

“Who  would  give  such  a  lookin’  man  as  I  any 
work?” 

“How  did  you  get  in?” 

“That’s  my  secret!  You  mustn’t  expect  me  to 
give  myself  away.” 

“And  you  had  no  idea  whose  house  you  were  in  ?” 

“I  was  told  it  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Browning.” 

“I  am  Mr.  Browning — Thomas  Browning.” 

“You!  What  has  become  of  Butler?” 

“I  had  good  substantial  reasons  for  changing  my 
name — there  was  money  in  it,  you  understand.” 

“I’d  like  to  change  my  own  name  on  them  terms. 
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And  now,  Tom  Butler,  what  are  you  going  to  do  for 
me?” 

Mr.  Browning's  face  hardened.  He  felt  no  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  poor  wretch  with  whom  he  had  once 
been  on  terms  of  intimacy.  He  felt  ashamed  to 
think  that  they  had  ever  been  comrades,  and  he  re¬ 
sented  the  tone  of  familiarity  with  which  this  out¬ 
cast  addressed  him — a  reputable  citizen,  a  wealthy 
capitalist,  a  man  whose  name  had  been  more  than 
once  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  mayor's  office. 

‘Til  tell  you  what  I  ought  to  do,”  he  said,  harshly. 

“Well?” 

“I  ought  to  call  in  a  policeman,  and  give  you  in 
charge  for  entering  my  house  as  a  burglar.” 

The  tramp  whistled,  and  eyed  him  keenly. 

“You’d  bettter  not  do  that,”  he  said,  without  be¬ 
traying  alarm. 

“Why  not  ?  Why  should  I  not  treat  you  like  any 
other  burglar?” 

“Because — but  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,”  and 
the  tramp,  unbidden,  sank  into  another  easy-chair  fac¬ 
ing  that  of  the  owner  of  the  mansion. 

“What  did  you  do  with  that  money  Walton  gave 
you  on  his  deathbed?” 

A  look  of  surprise  and  alarm  overspread  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  Thomas  Browning,  a  look  which  was  not 
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lost  upon  the  tramp,  who  drew  his  own  conclusions 
therefrom. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  he  faltered. 

“Just  what  I  say.  What  did  you  do  with  Walton’s 
money?” 

“I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  your  meaning, 
sir.” 

“No,  you  are  not.  However,  I  am  ready  to  ex¬ 
plain.  On  his  deathbed  Walton  gave  you  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  carry  to  his  wife  and  family.  Did 
you  do  it?” 

“Who  told  you  of  this?” 

“It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say.  It  is  enough 
that  I  know  it.  At  the  time  you  were  poor  enough. 
[You  might  have  had  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  your 
own,  but  certainly  not  much  more.  Now— it  isn’t 
so  many  years  ago — I  find  you  a  rich  man.  Of 
course,  I  have  my  own  ideas  of  how  this  came 
about.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  accuse  me  of  dishonesty?”  de¬ 
manded  Browning,  angrily. 

“I  don’t  accuse  you  of  anything.  I  am  only 
thinking  of  what  would  be  natural  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  I’m  not  an  angel  myself,  Tom  Butler,  and 
I  can’t  say  but  the  money  might  have  miscarried  if 
it  had  been  handed  to  me  instead  of  you.  I  wish  it 
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had;  I  wouldn’t  be  the  miserable-looking  wretch  I  am 
now.’' 

“Walton  handed  me  some  money/7  said  Browning, 

cautiously — “not  ten  thousand  dollars — and  I 

handed  it  to  his  family.” 

•/ 

“Where  did  they  live?7’ 

“In  a  country  town,”  he  answered,  glibly. 

Jack  King  eyed  him  shrewdly.  He  was  a  man  of 
penetration,  and  he  understood  perfectly  that  Brown¬ 
ing  had  appropriated  the  money  to  his  own  use. 

“I  was  thinking  I  might  run  across  Mrs.  Walton 
some  day,”  he  said,  significantly.  “She  would  be 
glad  to  see  me,  as  I  knew  her  late  husband  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.” 

“She  is  dead!”  said  Browning,  hastily. 

“Dead!  How  long  since!” 

“She  died  soon  after  she  heard  of  her  husband’s 
death.  Died  of  grief,  poor  woman!” 

“Were  there  no  children?” 

“Yes,  there  was  a  girl,  but  she  was  adopted  by  a 
relative  in  Massachusetts.” 

“I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it!”  thought  Jack  King. 
“He  wants  to  put  me  off  the  scent.” 

“Humph!  And  you  gave  the  wife  the  money, 
Tom?” 
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“I  may  meet  the  girl  some  time;  I  might  advertise 
for  any  of  the  family.” 

“Do  you  think  they  would  be  glad  to  see  you?” 

“They  might  help  me,  and  I  stand  in  need  of 
help.” 

“There  is  no  need  of  that.  You  are  an  old  com¬ 
rade  in  distress.  I  haven’t  forgotten  the  fact,  though 
I  pretended  to,  to  try  you.  Here’s  a  five-dollar  bill. 
I’ll  let  you  out  of  the  house  myself.  Considering 
how  you  entered  it,  you  may  count  yourself  lucky.” 

“That’s  all  right,  as  far  as  it  goes,  Tom,  but  I 
want  to  remind  you  of  a  little  debt  you  owe  me. 
When  you  were  out  of  luck  at  Murphy’s  diggings  I 
lent  you  twenty-five  dollars,  which  you  have  never 
paid  back.” 

“I  had  forgotten  it.” 

“I  haven’t.  That  money  will  come  mighty  con¬ 
venient  just  now.  It  will  buy  me  a  better-looking 
suit,  second-hand,  and  make  a  different  man  of  me. 
With  it  I  can  get  a  place  and  set  up  for  a  respectable 
human  being.” 

“Here’s  the  money,”  said  Browning,  reluctantly 
drawing  the  additional  bills  from  his  wallet.  “Now 
that  we  are  square,  I  hope  you  won’t  annoy  me  by 
further  applications.  I  might  have  sent  you  out  of 
the  house  under  very  different  circumstances.” 
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“You  were  always  considerate,  Tom/'  said  the 
tramp,  stowing  away  the  bills  in  the  pocket  of  his 
ragged  vest.  “May  I  refer  to  you  if  I  apply  for  a 
situation?” 

“Yes;  but  remember  I  am  now  Thomas  Browning. 
I  prefer  not  to  have  it  known  that  my  name  was  ever 
Butler.” 

“All  right!  Now,  if  you’ll  do  me  the  favor  of 
showing  me  to  the  door— I  might  scare  a  servant — 
I’ll  leave  you  to  your  slumbers.” 

“It’s  very  awkward,  that  man’s  turning  up,”  mut¬ 
tered  Browning,  as  he  returned  from  letting  out  his 
unsavory  visitor.  “How  could  he  have  heard  about 
Walton’s  money?” 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HOW  JACK  KING  FARED. 

Jack  King  left  the  house  with  the  money  Brown¬ 
ing  had  unwillingly  given  him.  He  sought  a  cheap 
lodging,  and  the  next  morning  proceeded  to  make 
himself  respectable.  When  he  had  donned  some  clean 
linen,  a  suit  of  clothes  which  he  bought  cheap  at  a 
second-hand  store,  taken  a  bath  and  called  into  req¬ 
uisition  the  services  of  a  barber,  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  recognize  him  as  the  same  man  who  had 
emerged  from  under  the  bed  of  the  well-known 
philanthropist,  a  typical  tramp  and  would-be  bur¬ 
glar. 

Jack  King  counted  over  the  balance  of  his  money, 
and  found  he  had  nine  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents 
left. 

“This  won't  support  me  forever,"  he  reflected. 
“I  must  get  something  to  do." 

While  sauntering  along,  he  fell  in  with  an  old 
acquaintance  named  Stone. 

“What  are  you  up  to.  King?"  he  asked. 
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“Looking  for  a  job.” 

“You  are  my  man,  then.  I  am  keeping  a  cigar 
store  at  the  Prairie  Hotel,  but  I  have  some  business 
calling  me  away  from  the  city  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months.  Will  you  take  my  place?” 

“What  are  the  inducements?” 

“Board  and  lodging  and  five  dollars  a  week.” 

“Agreed.” 

“Come  over,  then,  and  I  will  show  you  the  place.” 

The  hotel  was  a  cheap  one,  not  far  from  the  rail¬ 
way  station,  and  though  comfortable,  was  not  patron¬ 
ized  by  fastidious  travelers.  Jack  King  looked  about 
him  with  satisfaction.  To  one  who  had  been  only 
the  day  before  outside  the  pale  of  respectability,  it 
afforded  a  welcome  refuge  from  poverty  and  priva¬ 
tion. 

“When  do  you  want  me  to  take  hold?”  he  asked. 

“To-morrow.” 

“All  right.” 

“Come  round  at  ten  o’clock.  I  want  to  leave  Mil¬ 
waukee  in  the  afternoon.” 

“There  is  great  virtue  in  a  respectable  suit  and  ap¬ 
pearance,”  thought  Jack  King.  “If  Stone  had  met 
me  yesterday  he  would  have  steered  clear  of  me. 
Now  that  I  have  got  my  foot  on  the  ladder  of  re* 
spectability  I  will  mount  higher,  if  I  can,” 
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King  could  not  help  reflecting  upon  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  prosperity  of  his  old  comrade,  Tom  Butler,  now 
Thomas  Browning,  Esq. 

“What  does  it  mean,  and  how  has  it  come  about  ?” 
he  asked  himself.  “He  seemed  very  uneasy  when  I 
asked  him  about  Walton’s  money.  I  believe  he  kept 
it  himself.  I  wish  I  knew.  If  I  could  prove  it,  it 
would  be  a  gold  mine  to  me.  I  must  make  inquiries, 
and,  if  possible,  find  out  Walton’s  family.” 

“Do  you  know  anything  of  Thomas  Browning?” 
he  asked  Stone. 

“The  philanthropist?  Yes.  What  of  him?” 

“I  called  on  him  last  evening.”  Jack  did  not 
think  it  best  to  mention  the  circumstances  of  his  visit. 

“Indeed!  Where  did  you  know  him?” 

“In  California.” 

“I  suppose  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune 
there.” 

“Is  he  so  rich,  then?” 

“Yes,  probably  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million.” 

This  was  an  exaggeration,  but  rich  men’s  wealth 
is  generally  overstated. 

“How  does  he  stand  in  the  city?” 

“First-class.  He  has  been  mentioned  for  mayor. 
I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  he  might  get  the  office 
some  day.” 
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“He  has  certainly  been  very  lucky/’  remarked 
King,  quietly. 

“I  should  say  so.  Was  he  rich  in  California?’’ 

“Not  when  I  knew  him.  At  one  time  there  he 
had  to  borrow  money  of  me.  He  paid  me  back  last 
evening.” 

“He  is  on  the  top  of  the  ladder  now,  at  any  rate.” 

“His  respectability  would  suffer  a  little,”  thought 
Jack  King,  ”if  I  could  prove  that  he  had  appro¬ 
priated  Walton’s  money.  I  must  think  the  matter 
over,  and  secure  some  information  if  I  can.” 

The  next  Sunday  evening  he  called  at  the  house  of 
the  philanthropist,  and  sent  in  his  name. 

Thomas  Browning  went  himself  to  the  door.  He 
was  afraid  King  might  be  wearing  the  same  dis¬ 
reputable  suit  in  which  he  had  made  his  former  visit. 
But  to  his  relief  his  visitor  looked  quite  respectable. 

“Do  you  wish  to  see  me?”  he  asked. 

“Yes;  but  only  for  a  social  call.  I  am  not  ac¬ 
quainted  in  Milwaukee,  and  it  does  me  good  to  see 
an  old  friend  and  comrade.” 

“I  have  not  much  time  to  spare,  but  come  in!” 

They  went  into  the  philanthropist’s  library,  for¬ 
merly  described. 

“Have  you  found  anything  to  do?”  asked  Brown¬ 
ing. 
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“Yes.” 

“What  is  it?” 

King  answered  the  question. 

“It  is  not  much,”  he  added,  “but  will  do  for  the 
present.” 

“At  any  rate,  it  is  considerably  better  than  en¬ 
tering  a  house  at  night  and  hiding  under  the  bed,” 
said  Browning,  dryly. 

“So  it  is,”  answered  King,  smiling.  “You  must 
make  allowance  for  my  destitute  condition.  I  little 
thought  that  I  was  in  the  house  of  an  old  friend.  I 
have  been  asking  about  you,  Tom  Butler — I  beg 
pardon,  Mr.  Browning — and  I  find  that  you  stand 
very  high  in  Milwaukee.” 

A  shade  of  annoyance  showed  itself  on  the  philan¬ 
thropist's  face  when  King  referred  to  him  under  his 
former  name,  but  when  his  high  standing  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  he  smiled  complacently. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
win  the  good  opinion  of  my  fellow-citizens.” 

“Some  one  told  me  that  you  would  probably  run 
for  mayor  some  day.” 

“It  may  be.  I  have  been  sounded  on  the  subject.” 

“The  worst  of  running  for  office  is  that  if  a  man 
has  ever  done  anything  discreditable  it  is  sure  to  be 
brought  out  against  him.” 
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“I  hope  you  don’t  mean  to  imply  that  I  have  ever 
done  anything  discreditable/’  said  Browning, 
sharply. 

“Oh,  dear,  no!  How  could  I  think  such  a  thing? 
But  sometimes  false  charges  are  brought.  If  you 
had  ever  betrayed  a  trust,  or  kept  money  belonging 
to  another,  of  course  it  would  hurt  you.’’ 

“Certainly  it  would,”  said  the  philanthropist,  his 
voice  betraying  some  nervousness,  “but  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  my  conscience  is  clear  on  that  point.” 

“I  must  conciliate  this  fellow,  or  he  may  do  me 
some  harm,”  he  thought.  “I  wonder  whether  he 
means  anything.” 

“By  the  way,  Jack,  let  me  send  for  a  bottle  of 
wine,”  he  added,  aloud.  “We’ll  drink  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  old  times.” 

“With  all  my  heart,  Tom.  I  see  you’re  the  right 
sort.  When  you  are  nominated  for  office  I  will  work 
for  you.” 

Browning  smiled  graciously  on  his  visitor,  and  the 
interview  closed  pleasantly. 

“He’s  afraid  of  me !”  thought  Jack,  as  he  left  the 
house.  “There’s  something  in  that  Walton  affair 
that  he  wants  to  hush  up.  It  will  take  more  than  a 
glass  of  wine  to  buy  me  off.” 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  SENSATIONAL  INCIDENT. 

When  Luke  brought  home  the  dress  pattern  his 
mother  was  much  pleased. 

“I  have  needed  a  dress  for  a  good  while,”  she  said, 
“but  I  never  felt  that  I  could  spare  the  money  to  buy 
even  a  common  one.  This  material  is  very  nice.” 

“It  cost  seventy-five  cents  a  yard.  I  was  with 
Mrs  Merton  when  she  bought  it.” 

“I  hope  you  didn't  hint  to  Mrs.  Merton  that  I 
needed  one.” 

“No,  that  isn’t  like  me,  mother,  but  I  own  that  I 
was  very  glad  when  she  thought  of  it.” 

“Please  tell  her  how  grateful  I  am.” 

“I  will  certainly  do  so.  Now,  mother,  I  want  you 
to  have  it  made  up  at  once.  I  can  spare  the  money 
necessary.” 

“It  will  cost  very  little.  I  will  have  it  cut  by  a 
dressmaker  and  make  it  up  myself.  I  hope  you  will 
long  retain  the  friendship  of  Mrs.  Merton.” 

“It  won't  be  my  fault  if  I  don’t.  But  I  can’t  help 
seeing  that  her  niece,  Mrs.  Tracy,  and  Plarold,  a  boy 
about  my  age,  look  upon  me  with  dislike.” 
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“Why  should  they?  I  don’t  see  how  anyone  can 
dislike  you.”, 

“You  are  my  mother  and  are  prejudiced  in  my 
favor.  But  I  am  sure  they  have  no  reason  to  dislike 
me.  I  think,  however,  they  are  jealous,  and  fear  the 
old  lady  will  look  upon  me  with  too  much  favor. 
She  is  very  rich,  I  hear,  and  they  expect  to  inherit  all 
her  fortune.” 

“Money  makes  people  mean  and  unjust.” 

“If  I  can  only  get  hold  of  some,  I’ll  run  the  risk 
of  that,”  said  Luke.  “I  should  feel  a  good  deal 
more  comfortable  if  I  hadn’t  two  enemies  in  the 
house.  I  am  afraid  they  will  try  to  set  the  old  lady 
against  me.” 

“Do  your  duty,  my  son,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
God.  It  isn’t  well  to  borrow  trouble.” 

“No  doubt  you  are  right,  mother.  I  will  follow 
your  advice.” 

The  next  morning  Luke  was  at  his  usual  stand 
near  the  Sherman  House  when  a  boy  who  was  pass¬ 
ing  uttered  a  slight  exclamation  of  surprise.  Look¬ 
ing  up,  Luke  recognized  Harold  Tracy. 

“So  it's  you,  is  it?”  said  Harold,  not  over-politely. 

“Yes,”  answered  Luke.  “I  hope  you  are  well.” 

“I  didn’t  know  you  were  a  newsboy.” 

“I  spend  a  part  of  my  time  in  selling  papers.” 
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“Does  Mrs.  Merton  know  you  are  a  newsboy  ?” 

“I  think  I  have  told  her,  but  I  am  not  certain. ” 

“It  must  be  inconvenient  for  you  to  come  so  far 
as  our  house  every  day.” 

“Of  course  it  takes  up  some  time,  but  Mrs.  Mer¬ 
ton  does  not  allow  me  to  work  for  nothing.” 

“How  much  does  Aunt  Eliza  pay  you?”  asked 
Harold,  his  face  showing  the  curiosity  he  felt. 

“I  would  rather  you  would  ask  Mrs.  Merton. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  she  would  care  to  have  me 
tell.” 

“You  seem  to  forget  that  I  am  her  nephew — • 
that  is,  her  grandnephew.  It  is  hardly  likely  she 
would  keep  such  a  thing  secret  from  me.” 

“That  may  be,  but  I  would  rather  you  would  ask 
her.” 

“Does  she  pay  you  more  than  two  dollars  a 
week?” 

“Again  I  must  refer  you  to  her.” 

“It  is  ridiculous  to  make  a  secret  of  such  a  trifle,” 
said  Harold,  annoyed. 

Luke  idid  not  feel  bound  to  make  any  reply,  and 
Harold's  curiosity  manifested  itself  in  another  way. 

“How  much  do  you  make  selling  papers?”  he 
asked. 

“I  averaged  about  seventy-five  cents  a  day  before 
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I  began  to  work  for  Mrs.  Merton.  Now  I  don't 
make  as  much.” 

“Why  don't  you  black  boots,  too?  Many  of  the 
newsboys  do.” 

“I  never  cared  to  take  up  that  business.” 

“If  you  should  go  into  it,  I  would  give  you  a  job 
now  and  then.” 

“I  am  not  likely  to  go  into  that  business,  but  I 
shall  be  glad  to  sell  you  a  paper  whenever  you  need 
one.” 

“You  are  not  too  proud  to  black  boots,  are  you?” 
persisted  Harold. 

“I  don’t  think  it  necessary  to  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion.  I  have  always  got  along  without  it  so  far.” 

Harold  carried  the  news  home  to  his  mother  that 
Luke  was  a  newsboy,  and  Mrs.  Tracy  found  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  mention  it  at  the  supper  table. 

“Harold  saw  your  paragon  this  morning,  Aunt 
Eliza,”  she  commenced. 

“Have  I  a  paragon?  I  really  wasn't  aware  of 
it,”  returned  the  old  lady. 

“Your  errand  boy.” 

“Oh,  Luke.  Where  did  you  see  him,  Harold?” 

“He  was  selling  papers  near  the  Sherman  House.” 

“I  hope  you  bought  one  of  him.” 

“I  didn’t  have  any  change.” 
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“Did  you  know  he  was  a  newsboy,  Aunt  Eliza  ?” 
asked  Mrs.  Tracy. 

“Yes;  he  told  me  so.  You  speak  of  it  as  if  it 
were  something  to  his  discredit.’’ 

“It  is  a  low  business,  of  course.” 

“Why  is  it  a  low  business?” 

“Oh,  well,  of  course  it  is  only  poor  street  boys 
who  engage  in  it.” 

“I  am  aware  that  Luke  is  poor,  and  that  he  has 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  mother  and 
brother.  I  hope  if  you  were  poor  that  Harold 
would  be  willing  to  work  for  you.” 

“I  wouldn’t  sell  papers,”  put  in  Harold,  decidedly. 

“I  don’t  suppose  Luke  sells  papers  from  choice.” 

“Aunt  Eliza,  I  don’t  see  why  you  should  so  per¬ 
sistently  compare  Harold  with  that  ragged  errand 
boy  of  yours?” 

“Is  he  ragged?  I  am  glad  you  noticed  it.  I 
must  help  him  to  a  new  suit.” 

This  was  far  from  a  welcome  suggestion  to  Mrs. 
Tracy,  and  she  made  haste  to  add:  “I  don’t  think 
he’s  ragged.  He  dresses  well  enough  for  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  life.” 

“Still  I  think  he  needs  some  new  clothes,  and  I 

\ 

thank  you  for  suggesting  it,  Louisa.” 

“What  a  provoking  woman  Aunt  Eliza  is  1”  said 
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Mrs.  Tracy  to  herself.  “Sometimes  I  wish  I  could 
slap  her,  she  is  so  contrary  and  perverse.” 

The  next  day,  Luke,  to  his  surprise,  was  asked 
to  accompany  Mrs.  Merton  to  a  ready-made  cloth¬ 
ing  house  on  Clark  Street,  where  he  was  presented 
.with  a  fine  suit,  costing  twenty  dollars. 

“How  kind  you  are,  Mrs.  Merton!”  said  Luke. 

“I  didn’t  notice  that  you  needed  a  new  suit,”  re¬ 
turned  the  old  lady,  “but  my  niece,  Mrs.  Tracy, 
spoke  of  it,  and  I  was  glad  to  take  the  hint.” 

Luke  was  more  astonished  than  ever.  Was  it 
possible  that  Mrs.  Tracy,  who,  he  supposed,  disliked 
him,  should  so  have  interested  herself  in  his  behalf? 
It  was  hard  to  believe.  There  was  a  smile  on  Mrs. 
Merton’s  face  that  strengthened  his  incredulity,  and 
he  refrained  from  expressing  his  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Tracy  when  he  met  her. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  that  Luke, 
having  an  errand  that  carried  him  near  the  lake 
shore,  strolled  to  the  end  of  North  Pier.  He  was 
fond  of  the  water,  but  seldom  had  an  opportunity 
to  go  out  on  it. 

“How  are  you,  Luke?”  said  a  boy  in  a  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  boat  a  few  rods  away. 

In  the  boy  who  hailed  him  Luke  recognized  John 
Hagan,  an  acquaintance  of  about  his  own  age. 
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“Won’t  you  come  aboard?”  asked  John. 

“I  don’t  mind,  if  you’ll  come  near  enough.” 

In  five  minutes  Luke  found  himself  on  board  the 
boat.  He  took  the  oars  and  relieved  John,  who  was 
disposed  to  rest. 

They  rowed  hither  and  thither,  never  very  far 
from  the  pier.  Not  far  away  was  a  boat  of  the 
same  build,  occupied  by  a  man  of  middle  size,  whose 
eccentric  actions  attracted  their  attention.  Now  he 
would  take  the  oars  and  row  with  feverish  haste, 
nearly  fifty  strokes  to  a  minute;  then  he  would  let 
his  oars  trail,  and  seem  wrapt  in  thought.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  boys  were  startled  to  see  him  spring  to 
his  feet,  and  flinging  up  his  arms,  leap  head  first  into 
the  lake. 
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:  CHAPTER  XX. 

| 

AMBROSE  KEAN’S  IMPRUDENCE. 

Luke  and  his  companion  were  startled  by  the 
sudden  attempt  at  suicide,  and  for  an  instant  sat 
motionless  in  their  boat.  Luke  was  the  first  to  re¬ 
gain  his  self-possession. 

“Quick,  let  us  try  to  save  him,”  he  called  to  John 
Hagan. 

They  plunged  their  oars  into  the  water,  and  the 
boat  bounded  over  the  waves.  Fortunately  they 
were  but  half  a  dozen  rods  from  the  place  where 
the  would-be  suicide  was  now  struggling  to  keep 
himself  up.  For,  as  frequently  happens,  when  he 
actually  found  himself  in  the  water,  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  impelled  the  would-be  self-de¬ 
stroyer  to  attempt  to  save  himself.  He  could  swim 
a  very  little,  but  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  in  lively 
motion,  his  boat  had  floated  away,  and  he  would  in¬ 
evitably  have  drowned  but  for  the  energetic  action 
of  Luke  and  John.  They  swept  their  boat  along¬ 
side,  and  Luke  thrust  his  oar  in  the  direction  of  the 
struggling  man. 
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“Take  hold  of  it,”  he  said,  “and  we  will  tow  you 
to  your  own  boat.” 

Guided  and  sustained  by  the  oar,  the  man  gripped 
the  side  of  Luke’s  boat,  leaving  the  oar  free.  His 
weight  nearly  overbalanced  the  craft,  but  with  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  the  boys  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  other  boat,  and,  though  considerably  exhausted, 
its  late  occupant  managed  to  get  in. 

As  he  t6ok  his  place  in  the  boat  he  presented  a 
sorry  spectacle,  for  his  clothes  were  wet  through 
and  dripping. 

“You  will  take  your  death  of  cold  unless  you  go 
on  shore  at  once,”  said  Luke. 

“It  wouldn’t  matter  much  if  I  did,”  said  the 
young  man,  gloomily. 

“We  will  row  to  shore  also,”  said  Luke  to  John 
Hagan.  “He  may  make  another  attempt  to  drown 
himself.  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  to  reason  him  out 
of  it.” 

They  were  soon  at  the  pier,  and  the  three  landed. 

“Where  do  you  live?”  asked  Luke,  taking  his  po¬ 
sition  beside  the  young  man. 

The  latter  named  a  number  on  Vine  Street.  It 
was  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  time  was  pre¬ 
cious,  for  the  young  man  was  trembling  from  the 
effects  of  his  immersion. 
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“There  is  no  time  to  lose.  We  must  take  a  car¬ 
riage/’  said  Luke. 

He  summoned  one,  which  fortunately  had  just 
returned  from  the  pier,  to  which  it  had  conveyed  a 
passenger,  and  the  two  jumped  in.  The  young 
man  lay  back  in  his  seat,  and  remained  sad  and  si¬ 
lent. 

Luke  helped  him  up  to  his  room,  a  small  one  on 
the  third  floor,  and  remained  until  he  had  changed 
his  clothes  and  was  reclining  on  the  bed. 

“You  ought  to  have  some  hot  drink,”  he  said. 
“Can  any  be  got  in  the  house?” 

“Yes;  Mrs.  Woods,  the  landlady,  will  have  some 
hot  water.” 

Luke  went  downstairs  and  succeeded  in  enlisting 
the  sympathetic  assistance  of  the  kind-hearted  wo¬ 
man  by  representing  that  her  lodger  had  been  up¬ 
set  in  the  lake  and  was  in  danger  of  a  severe 
cold. 

When  the  patient  had  taken  down  a  cup  of  hot 
drink,  he  turned  to  Luke  and  said:  “How  can  I 
thank  you  for  your  kindness?” 

“There  is  no  need  to  thank  me.  I  am  glad  I  was 
at  hand  when  you  needed  me.” 

“What  is  your  name?” 

“Luke  Walton.” 
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"Mine  is  Ambrose  Kean.  You  must  think  I  am 
a  fool.” 

"I  think,”  said  Luke,  gently,  "that  you  have  some 
cause  of  unhappiness.” 

"You  are  right  there.  I  have  been  unfortunate, 
but  I  am  also  an  offender  against  the  law,  and  it 
was  the  fear  of  exposure  and  arrest  that  made  me 
take  the  step  I  did.  I  thought  I  was  ready  to  die, 
but  when  I  found  myself  in  the  water  life  seemed 
dearer  than  it  had  before,  and  I  tried  to  escape. 
Thanks  to  you,  I  am  alive,  but  now  I  almost  wish  I 
had  succeeded.  I  don't  know  how  to  face  what  is 
before  me.” 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  it  is?” 

"No;  I  Heed  some  one  to  confide  in,  and  you  de¬ 
serve  my  confidence.  Let  me  tell  you,  then,  that  I 
am  employed  in  an  office  on  Dearborn  Street.  My 
pay  is  small,  twelve  dollars  a  week,  but  it  would  be 
enough  to  support  me  if  I  had  only  myself  to  look 
out  for.  But  I  have  a  mother  in  Milwaukee,  and 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  her  four  dollars 
a  week.  That  left  me  only  eight  dollars,  which  I 
found  it  hard  to  live  on,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
for  clothes.” 

"I  can  easily  believe  that,”  said  Luke. 

"I  struggled  along,  however,  as  best  I  might,  but 
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last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  my  mother  saying 
that  she  was  sick.  Of  course  her  expenses  were  in¬ 
creased,  and  she  wrote  to  know  if  I  could  send  her 
a  little  extra  money.  I  had  been  living  so  close  up 
to  my  income  that  I  absolutely  had  less  than  a  dollar 
in  my  pocket.  Unfortunately,  temptation  came  at 
a  time  when  I  was  least  prepared  to  resist  it.  One 
of  our  customers  from  the  country  came  in  when 
I  was  alone,  and  paid  me  fifty  dollars  in  bills,  for 
which  I  gave  him  a  receipt.  No  one  saw  the  pay¬ 
ment  made.  It  flashed  upon  me  that  this  sum  would 
make  my  mother  comfortable  even  if  her  sickness 
lasted  a  considerable  time.  Without  taking  time  to 
think,  I  went  to  an  express  office,  and  forwarded  to 
her  a  package  containing  the  bills.  It  started  yes¬ 
terday,  and  by  this  time  is  in  my  mother’s  hands. 
You  see  the  situation  I  am  placed  in.  The  one  who 
paid  the  money  may  come  to  the  office  at  any  time 

and  reveal  my  guilt.” 

•  \ 

“I  don’t  wonder  that  you  were  dispirited,”  re¬ 
turned  Luke.  “But  can  nothing  be  done?  Can  you 
not  replace  the  money  in  time?” 

“How  can  I  ?  I  have  told  you  how  small  my  sal¬ 
ary  is.” 

“Have  you  no  friend  or  friends  from  whom  you 
could  borrow  the  money?” 
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“I  know  of  none.  I  have  few  friends,  and  such 
as  there  are,  are,  like  myself,  dependent  on  small 
pay.  I  must  tell  you,  by  the  way,  how  we  became 
so  poor.  My  mother  had  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
which,  added  to  my  earnings,  would  have  made  us 
comparatively  independent,  but  in  an  evil  hour  she 
invested  them  in  a  California  mine,  on  the  strength 
of  the  indorsement  of  a  well-known  financier  of 
Milwaukee,  Mr.  Thomas  Browning - ” 

“Who?”  asked  Luke,  in  surprise. 

“Thomas  Browning.  Do  you  know  him?”  asked 
Kean. 

“I  have  seen  him.  He  sometimes  comes  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  stops  at  the  Sherman  House.” 

“He  recommended  the  stock  so  highly — in  fact, 
he  was  the  president  of  the  company  that  put  it  on 
the  market — that  my  poor  mother  thought  it  all 
right,  and  invested  all  she  had.  The  stock  was  two 
dollars  a  share.  Now  it  would  not  fetch  two  cents. 
This  it  was  that  reduced  us  to  poverty.” 

“Do  you  think  Mr.  Browning  was  honest  in  his 
recommendation  of  the  mine?”  asked  Luke,  thought¬ 
fully. 

“I  don’t  know.  He  claimed  to  be  the  principal 
loser  himself.  But  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  he 
is  living  like  a  rich  man  now.  Hundreds  lost  their 
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money  through  this  mine.  As  Mr.  Browning  had 

himself  been  in  California - ” 

“What  is  that?”  asked  Luke,  in  excitement. 
“You  say  this  Browning  was  once  in  California. 
Can  you  tell  when?” 

“Half  a  dozen  years  ago,  more  or  less.” 

“And  he  looks  like  the  man  to  whom  my  poor 
father  confided  ten  thousand  dollars  for  us,” 
thought  Luke.  “It  is  very  strange.  Everything 
tallies  but  the  name.  The  wretch  who  swindled  us 
was  named  Butler.” 

“Why  do  you  ask  when  Mr.  Browning  was  in 
California?”  said  the  young  man. 

“Because  my  father  died  in  California,”  answered 
Luke,  evasively,  “and  I  thought  it  possible  that  Mr. 
Browning  might  have  met  him.” 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 

“Mr.  Browning  is  a  man  of  very  peculiar  ap¬ 
pearance,”  said  Kean. 

“You  refer  to  the  wart  on  the  upper  part  of  his 
right  cheek?” 

“Yes,  it  gives  him  a  repulsive  look.” 

“And  yet  he  is  popular  in  Milwaukee?” 

“Yes,  among  those  who  were  not  swindled  by  his 
mining  scheme.  He  has  the  reputation  of  a  phi¬ 
lanthropist,  but  I  think  it  is  more  on  account  of  what 
he  says  than  what  he  does.  He  has  done  more  harm 
than  he  can  ever  repair.  For  instance,”  added  the 
young  man,  bitterly,  “this  crime  which  I  have  com¬ 
mitted — I  will  call  it  by  its  right  name — I  was  im¬ 
pelled  to  by  my  mother’s  poverty,  brought  on  by 
him.” 

“How  does  it  happen  that  you  are  not  at  the  office 
to-day?” 

“I  felt  sick — sick  at  heart,  rather  than  sick  in 
body, — and  I  sent  word  to  my  employer  that  I  could 
not  be  there.  I  dread  entering  the  office,  for  at  any 
time  exposure  may  come.” 
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“If  you  could  only  raise  the  fifty  dollars,  you 
could  replace  the  money  before  it  was  inquired  for.” 

Ambrose  Kean  shook  his  head. 

“I  can’t  possibly  raise  it,”  he  said,  despondently. 

“I  would  let  you  have  it  if  I  possessed  as  much 
money,  but,  as  you  may  suppose,  I  am  poor.” 

“I  am  no  less  grateful  to  you,  Luke.  You  have 
a  gqod  heart,  I  am  sure.  You  don’t  despise  me?” 

“No,  why  should  I?” 

* 

“I  have  been  guilty  of  a  crime.” 

“But  you  are  sorry  for  it.  Is  there  positively  no 
one  with  whom  you  are  acquainted  who  is  rich 
enough  to  help  you?” 

“There  is  one  lady  in  Chicago — a  rich  lady — 
who  was  a  schoolmate  of  my  mother.  She  was 
older  and  in  better  circumstances,  but  they  were 
good  friends.” 

-  “Who  is  this  lady?” 

:  “A  Mrs.  Merton.” 

i  “Mrs.  Merton!”  exclaimed  Luke,  in  excitement. 
“Of  Prairie  Avenue?” 

“Yes;  I  believe  she  lives  there.” 

“Why,  I  know  her — I  am  in  her  employ,”  said 
Luke. 

Ambrose  Kean  stared  at  Luke  in  undisguised 
amazement. 
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"Is  this  true?”  he  asked. 

"Yes.” 

"Is  she  a  kind  lady?  Do  you  think  she  would 
help  me  in  this  trouble  of  mine?” 

"She  is  very  kind-hearted,  as  I  know  from  my 
own  experience.  I  will  go  to  her  at  once,  and  see 
what  I  can  do.” 

Ambrose  Kean  grasped  Luke’s  hand  with  fervor. 

% 

"You  are  a  friend  sent  from  Heaven,  I  truly  be¬ 
lieve,”  he  said.  "You  have  given  me  a  hope  of  re¬ 
trieving  myself.” 

"I  will  leave  vou  for  a  time,”  said  Luke.  "There 
is  no  time  to  be  lost.” 

"I  shall  be  full  of  anxiety  till  I  see  you  again.” 

"Be  hopeful.  I  think  I  shall  bring  you  good 
news.” 

When  Luke  reached  the  house  on  Prairie  Avenue 
he  was  about  to  ring  the  bell  when  Harold  Tracy 
opened  the  door. 

"You  here  again !”  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  displeas¬ 
ure.  "Weren’t  you  here  this  morning?” 

"Yes.” 

"Did  Aunt  Eliza  ask  you  to  come  this  after¬ 
noon?” 

"No.” 

"Then  what  brings  you?” 
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“Business/’  answered  Luke,  curtly,  and  he  quietly 
entered  the  hall,  and  said  to  a  servant  who  was 
passing  through,  “Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  ask 
Mrs.  Merton  if  she  will  see  me?” 

“Well,  you’re  cheeky!”  ejaculated  Harold,  who 
had  intended  to  keep  him  out. 

“As  long  as  Mrs.  Merton  doesn’t  think  so,  I  shall 
not  trouble  myself,”  said  Luke,  coldly. 

“Sooner  or  later  Aunt  Eliza  will  see  you  in  your 
true  colors,”  said  Harold,  provoked. 

“I  think  she  does  now.” 

At  this  moment  the  servant  returned. 

“You  are  to  go  upstairs,”  she  said.  “Mrs.  Mer¬ 
ton  will  see  you.” 

The  old  lady  was  sitting  back  in  an  easy-chair 
when  Luke  entered.  She  smiled  pleasantly. 

“This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,”  she  said — “this 
afternoon  call.” 

“I  will  tell  you  at  once  what  brought  me,  Mrs. 
Merton.” 

“It  isn’t  sickness  at  home,  I  hope?” 

“No,  I  came  on  the  business  of  a  comparative 
stranger.” 

Then  Luke  told  the  story  of  Ambrose  Kean,  his 
sudden  yielding  to  temptation,  his  repentance  and 
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“I  am  interested  in  your  friend,”  said  Mrs.  Mer¬ 
ton.  “You  say  he  appropriated  fifty  dollars?” 

“Yes,  but  it  was  to  help  his  mother.” 

“True,  but  it  was  a  dangerous  step  to  take.  It 
won't  be  considered  a  valid  excuse.” 

“He  realizes  all  that.  His  employer  is  a  just  but 
strict  man,  and  if  the  theft  is  discovered  Kean  will 
be  arrested,  and,  of  course,  convicted.” 

“And  you  think  I  will  help  him?  Is  that  wHy 
you  have  come  to  me  with  this  story?” 

“I  don’t  think  I  would  have  done  so  if  he  had  not 
mentioned  you  as  an  old  friend  and  schoolmate  of 
his  mother.” 

“What’s  that?”  added  Mrs.  Merton,  quickly. 
“His  mother  an  old  schoolmate  of  mine?” 

“That  is  what  he  says.” 

“What  was  her  name — before  marriage?” 

“Mary  Robinson.” 

“You  don’t  say  so!”  Mrs.  Merton  exclaimed  with 
vivacity.  “Why,  Mary  was  my  favorite  at  school. 
And  this  young  man  is  her  son? 

“I  would  have  helped  him  without  knowing  this, 
but  now  I  won’t  hesitate  a  moment.  Mary’s  boy! 
lYou  must  bring  him  here.  I  want  to  question  him 
about  her.” 

“I  can  tell  you  something  about  her.  She  lost 
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her  money  by  investing  in  a  California  mine — I 
think  it  was  the  Excelsior  Mine.” 

“She,  too?” 

Luke  looked  surprised.  He  did  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  this  exclamation. 

“I  have  a  thousand  shares  of  that  worthless  stock 
myself,”  continued  the  old  lady.  “It  cost  me  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  now  it  is  worth  nothing.” 

“The  one  who  introduced  the  stock  was  a  Mr. 
Browning,  of  Milwaukee.” 

“I  know.  He  was  an  unscrupulous  knave,  I  have 
no  doubt.  I  could  afford  the  loss,  but  hundreds  in¬ 
vested,  like  poor  Mary,  who  were  ruined.  Is  the 
man  living,  do  you  know?” 

“Yes,  he  is  living  in  Milwaukee.  He  is  rich,  and 
is  prominently  spoken  of  as  a  candidate  for 
mayor.” 

*  “If  he  is  ever  a  candidate  I  will  take  care  that  his 
connection  with  this  swindling  transaction  is  made 
known.  A  man  who  builds  up  a  fortune  on  the 
losses  of  the  poor  is  a  contemptible  wretch,  in  my 
opinion !” 

“And  mine,  too,”  said  Luke.  “It  is  very  strange 
that  he  answers  the  description  of  a  man  who  cheated 
our  family  out  of  ten  thousand  dollars.” 

“Indeed!  How  was  that?” 
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Luke  told  the  story,  and  Mrs.  Merton  listened 
with  great  interest. 

“So  all  corresponds  except  the  name?” 

“Yes.” 

“He  may  have  changed  his  name.” 

“I  have  thought  of  that.  I  mean  to  find  out  some 
time.” 

“I  won’t  keep  you  any  longer.  Your  friend  is, 
no  doubt,  in  great  anxiety.  I  have  the  money  here 
in  bills.  I  will  give  them  to  you  for  him.” 

Mrs.  Merton  was  in  the  act  of  handing  a  roll  of 
bills  to  Luke,  when  the  door  opened  suddenly,  and 
Mrs.  Tracy  entered. 

She  frowned  in  surprise  and  displeasure  when  she 
saw  her  aunt  giving  money  to  “that  boy,”  as  she 
contemptuously  called  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

HOW  AMBROSE  KEAN  WAS  SAVED. 

“I  didn’t  know  you  were  occupied,  Aunt  Eliza,” 
said  Mrs.  Tracy,  in  a  significant  tone,  as  she  paused 
at  the  door. 

“My  business  is  not  private,”  returned  the  old 
lady.  “Come  in,  Louisa.” 

Mrs.  Tracy  did  come  in,  but  she  regarded  Luke 
with  a  hostile  and  suspicious  glance. 

“That  is  all,  Luke,”  said  his  patron.  “You  may 
go.  You  can  report  to  me  to-morrow.” 

“All  right,  ma’am.” 

When  Luke  had  left  the  room,  Mrs.  Tracy  said: 
“You  appear  to  repose  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 
that  boy.” 

“Yes ;  I  think  he  deserves  it.” 

Mrs.  Tracy  coughed. 

“You  seem  to  trust  him  with  a  great  deal  of 
money.” 

“Yes.” 

“Of  course,  I  don’t  want  to  interfere,  but  I  think 
you  will  need  to  be  on  your  guard.  He  is  evidently 
bent  upon  getting  all  he  can  out  of  you.” 
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“That  is  your  judgment,  is  it,  Louisa?” 

“Yes,  Aunt  Eliza,  since  you  ask  me.” 

“He  has  done  me  a  service  this  morning.  He 
has  brought  to  my  notice  a  son  of  one  of  my  old 
schoolmates  who  is  in  a  strait,  and  I  have  sent  him 
fifty  dollars.” 

“By  that  boy?” 

“Yes.  Why  not?” 

“Are  you  sure  the  person  to  whom  you  sent  the 
money  will  ever  get  it?” 

“Please  speak  out  what  you  mean.  Don’t  hint. 
I  hate  hints.” 

“In  plain  terms,  then,  I  think  the  boy  will  keep 
the  money  himself,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  part  of  it.” 

“I  don’t  fear  it.” 

“No  fool  like  an  old  fool!”  thought  Mrs.  Tracy, 
but  she  was  too  prudent  to  say  it.  She  only 
coughed. 

“You  appear  to  have  a  bad  cough,  Louisa.  Let 
me  recommend  you  to  take  some  of  my  cough  medi¬ 
cine,”  said  the  old  lady,  with  an  amused  look. 

“Thank  you,  Aunt  Eliza.  I  don’t  need  it.” 

“Have  you  any  more  to  say?” 

“Nothing,  except  to  warn  you  against  that  de¬ 
signing  boy.” 

“You  are  very  kind,  Louisa,  but  I  am  not  quite 
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a  simpleton.  I  have  seen  something  of  the  world, 
and  I  don't  think  I  am  easily  taken  in.  Now  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  lie  down  for  an  hour.  Afterwards  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you,  if  you  wish  an  interview.” 

Mrs.  Tracy  left  the  room,  not  very  well  satisfied. 
She  really  thought  Luke  had  designs  upon  the  old 
lady’s  money,  and  was  averse  even  to  his  receiving  a 
legacy,  since  it  would  take  so  much  from  Harold  and 
herself. 

“Harold,  when  I  entered  your  aunt’s  room,  what 
do  you  think  I  saw?” 

This  she  said  to  Harold,  who  was  waiting  below. 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Aunt  Eliza  was  giving  money  to  that  boy.” 

“Do  you  know  how  much?” 

“Fifty  dollars.” 

“kWhew!  Was  it  for  himself?” 

“He  came  to  her  with  a  trumped-up  story  of  an 
old  schoolmate  of  aunt’s  who  was  in  need  of  money.” 

“Do  you  think  he  will  keep  it  himself?” 

“I  am  afraid  so.” 

“What  a  cheeky  young  rascal  he  is,  to  be  sure! 
I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right.” 

“Yes;  there  is  too  much  reason  to  think  he  is  an 
unscrupulous  adventurer,  young  as  he  is.” 

“Why  don’t  you  tell  aunt  so?” 
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“I  have.” 

“And  what  does  she  say?” 

“It  doesn’t  make  the  least  impression  upon  her.” 

“What  do  you  think  the  boy  will  do?” 

“Get  her  to  make  a  will  in  his  favor,  or  at  least 
to  leave  him  a  large  legacy.” 

Harold  turned  pale. 

“That  would  be  robbing  us,”  he  said. 

“Of  course  it  would.  He  wouldn’t  mind  that, 
you  know.” 

“He  was  very  impertinent  to  me  this  morning.” 

“I  presume  so.  He  depends  upon  his  favor  with 
aunt.” 

“Isn’t  there  anything  we  can  do,  mother?” 

“I  must  consider.” 

Meanwhile  Luke  returned  at  once  to  the  room  of 
Ambrose  Kean.  He  found  the  young  man  await¬ 
ing  him  with  great  anxiety. 

“What  success?”  he  asked,  quickly. 

“I  have  got  the  fifty  dollars,”  answered  Luke. 

“Thank  God !  I  am  saved !”  ejaculated  the  young 
man. 

“Would  you  mind  taking  it  round  to  the  office 
with  a  note  from  me?”  asked  Kean. 

“I  will  do  so  cheerfully.” 

“Then  I  shall  feel  at  ease.” 
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‘‘Mrs.  Merton  would  like  to  have  you  call  on  her. 
She  remembered  your  mother  at  once.” 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so,  but  shall  be  ashamed  to 
meet  her  now  that  she  knows  of  my  yielding  to  temp¬ 
tation.” 

“You  need  not  mind  that.  She  also  suffered 
from  the  rascality  of  Thomas  Browning,  and  she 
will  make  allowances  for  you.” 

“Then  I  will  go  some  day  with  you.” 

“You  had  better  give  me  a  letter  to  take  to  your 
employer  with  the  money.” 

“I  will.” 

Ambrose  Kean  wrote  the  following  note: 

“James  Cooper: 

“Dear  Sir:  Hiram  Crossley  called  at  the  office 
yesterday  and  paid  in  fifty  dollars  due  to  you.  Be¬ 
ing  busy,  I  thrust  it  into  my  pocket,  and  inadver¬ 
tently  took  it  with  me.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  be 
at  the  office  to-morrow,  but  think  it  best  to  send  the 
money  by  a  young  friend.  I  gave  Mr.  Crossley  a 
receipt.  Yours  respectfully, 

“Ambrose  Kean.” 

When  Luke  reached  the  office,  Mr.  Cooper  was 
conversing  with  a  stout,  broad-shouldered  man,  of 
middle  age,  &nd  Luke  could  not  help  hearing  some 
of  their  conversation. 
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“You  say  you  paid  fifty  dollars  to  my  clerk,  Mr. 
Crossley,”  said  the  merchant. 

“Yes.” 

“Have  you  his  receipt  ?” 

“Here  it  is.” 

Mr.  Cooper  examined  it. 

“Yes,  that  is  his  signature.” 

“Isn't  he  here  to-day?’’ 

“No;  he  sent  word  that  he  had  a  headache.” 

“And  you  don't  find  the  money?” 

“No.” 

“That  is  singular.” 

And  the  two  men  exchanged  glances  of  suspicion. 

“What  sort  of  a  young  man  is  he?” 

“I  never  had  any  cause  to  suspect  him.” 

“I  hope  it  is  all  right.” 

“If  it  isn’t,  I  will  discharge  him,"  said  Cooper, 
nodding  emphatically. 

“He  probably  didn’t  think  I  would  be  here  so 
soon.  I  didn’t  expect  to  be,  but  a  telegram  sum¬ 
moned  me  to  the  city  on  other  business.” 

Of  course  Luke  understood  that  the  conversation 
related  to  Kean,  and  that  he  had  arrived  none  too 
soon.  He  came  forward. 

“I  have  a  letter  for  you  from  Mr.  Kean,”  he  said. 

“Ha!  Give  it  to  me!” 
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Mr.  Cooper  tore  open  the  envelope,  saw  the  bank 
bills,  and  read  the  letter. 

“It’s  all  right,  Mr.  Crossley,”  he  said,  his  brow 
clearing*.  “Read  that  letter.” 

“I  am  really  glad,”  said  Crossley. 

“How  is  Mr.  Kean  ?”  asked  Cooper,  in  a  friendly 
tone. 

“He  had  a  severe  headache,  but  he  is  better,  and 
hopes  to  be  at  the  office  to-morrow.” 

JL. 

“Tell  him  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him,  but  don’t 
want  him  to  come  unless  he  is  really  able.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.  I  will  do  so.”  And  Luke  left 
the  office. 

“It  was  a  narrow  escape,”  he  said  to  himself. 
“Whenever  I  am  tempted  to  be  dishonest  I  will  re¬ 
member  it.” 

He  went  back  to  Ambrose  Kean,  and  told  him 
what  had  happened  at  the  office. 

“I  have  escaped  better  than  I  deserved,”  he  said. 
“It  will  be  a  lesson  to  me.  Please  tell  Mrs.  Merton 
that  her  timely  aid  has  saved  my  reputation  and 
rescued  my  poor  mother  from  sorrow  and  destitu¬ 
tion.” 

“I  will,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  consider  the  money 
well  spent.” 

The  next  morning,  as  Luke  stood  at  his  usual  post, 
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he  saw  Thomas  Browning,  of  Milwaukee,  come  out 
of  the  Sherman  House.  He  knew  him  at  once  by 
the  wart  on  the  upper  part  of  his  right  cheek,  which 
gave  him  a  remarkable  appearance. 

“Can  there  be  two  persons  answering  this  de¬ 
scription  ?”  Luke  asked  himself. 

Thomas  Browning  came  across  the  street,  and 
paused  in  front  of  Luke. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

STEPHEN  WEBB  IS  PUZZLED. 

“Will  you  have  a  morning  paper  ?”  asked  Luke. 

He  wanted  to  have  a  few  words  with  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing,  even  upon  an  indifferent  subject,  as  he  now 
thought  it  probable  that  this  was  the  man  who  had 
defrauded  his  mother  and  himself. 

Browning,  too,  on  his  part  wished  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  speak  with  the  son  of  the  man  he  had  so 
shamefully  swindled.  Though  he  had  no  reason  to 
think  that  Luke  or  his  mother  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  trust,  he  felt  a  vague  sense  of  uneasiness  lest  it 
should  some  day  come  out,  and  he  be  forced  to  dis¬ 
gorge  the  money  with  accumulated  interest. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  abruptly,  “you  may  give  me  the 
T  imes” 

When  the  paper  had  been  paid  for,  he  said : 

“Do  you  make  a  good  living  at  selling  papers?” 

“It  gives  me  about  seventy-five  cents  a  day,”  an¬ 
swered  Luke. 
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“You  can  live  on  that,  I  suppose  ?” 

“I  have  a  mother  to  support.” 

“That  makes  a  difference.  Why  do  you  stay  in 
Chicago?  You  could  make  a  better  living  farther 
West.” 

“I11  California?”  asked  Luke,  looking  intently  at 
Browning. 

Thomas  Browning  started. 

“What  put  California  into  your  head?”  he  asked. 
“My  father  died  in  California.” 

“A  good  reason  for  your  not  going  there.” 

“I  thought  you  might  be  able  to  tell  me  some¬ 
thing  about  California,”  continued  Luke. 

“Why  should  I  ?” 

“I  thought  perhaps  you  had  been  there.” 

“You  are  right,”  said  Browning,  after  a  pause. 
“I  made  a  brief  trip  to  San  Francisco  at  one  time. 
It  was  on  a  slight  matter  of  business.  But  I  don’t 
know  much  about  the  interior  and  can’t  give  you 
advice.” 

•  “I  wonder  if  this  is  true,”  thought  Luke.  “He 
admits  having  been  to  California,  but  says  he  has 
never  been  in  the  interior.  If  that  is  the  case,  lie 
can’t  have  met  my  father.” 

“I  may  at  some  time  have  it  in  my  power  to  find 
you  a  place  farther  West,  but  not  in  California,”  re- 
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sumed  Browning.  “I  will  take  it  into  consideration. 
I  frequently  come  to  Chicago,  and  I  presume  you  are 
to  be  found  here.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Thomas  Browning  waved  his  hand  by  way  of 
good-by,  and  continued  on  his  way. 

“The  boy  seems  sharp,”  he  said  to  himself.  “If 
he  had  the  slightest  hint  of  my  connection  with  his 
father’s  money,  he  looks  as  if  he  would  follow  it  up. 
Luckily  there  is  no  witness  and  no  evidence.  No 
one  can  prove  that  I  received  the  money.” 

At  the  corner  of  Adams  Street  Mr.  Browning  en¬ 
countered  his  nephew,  Stephen  Webb,  who  was  gaz¬ 
ing  in  at  a  window  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  look¬ 
ing  the  very  image  of  independent  leisure. 

“You  are  profitably  employed,”  said  Browning, 
dryly. 

Stephen  Webb  wheeled  round  quickly. 

“Glad  to  see  you.  Uncle  Thomas,”  he  said,  effu¬ 
sively.  “I  suppose  you  received  my  letter.” 

“Yes.” 

“I  hope  you  were  satisfied.  I  had  hard  work  to 
find  out  about  the  boy.” 

“Humph !  I  don’t  see  how  there  could  be  any¬ 
thing  difficult  about  it.  I  hope  you  didn’t  mention 
my  name.” 
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“No,  I  suppose  you  are  interested  in  the  boy,” 
said  Stephen,  with  a  look  of  curious  inquiry. 

“Yes;  I  always  feel  interested  in  the  poor  and 
those  who  require  assistance.” 

Browning’s  tone  was  that  of  the  professional 
philanthropist 

“I  am  glad  of  that,  uncle,  for  you  have  a  poor 
nephew.” 

“And  a  lazy  one,”  said  Browning,  sharply. 
“Where  would  I  be  if  I  had  been  as  indolent  as 
you?” 

“I  am  sure  I  am  willing  to  do  whatever  you  re¬ 
quire,  Uncle  Thomas.  Have  you  any  instruc¬ 
tions?” 

“Well,  not  just  now,  except  to  let  me  know  all 
you  can  learn  about  the  newsboy.  Has  he  any  other 
source  of  income  except  selling  papers?” 

“I  believe  he  does  a  few  odd  jobs  now  and  then, 
but  I  don’t  suppose  he  earns  much  outside.” 

“I  was  talking  with  him  this  morning.” 

“You  were!”  ejaculated  Stephen  in  a  tone  of 
curiosity.  “Did  you  tell  him  you  felt  an  interest 
in  him?” 

“No,  and  I  don’t  want  you  to  tell  him  so.  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  could  make  a  better  income  by  leav¬ 
ing  Chicago,  and  going  farther  West.” 
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“I  think  I  might  like  to  do  that,  Uncle  Thomas,” 
said  Stephen,  meaningly. 

“Then  why  don't  you?” 

“I  can’t  go  without  money.” 

‘{You  could  take  up  a  quarter  section  of  land,  and 
start  in  as  a  farmer.  I  could  give  you  a  lift  that 
way  if  I  thought  you  were  in  earnest.” 

“I  don’t  think  I  should  succeed  as  a  farmer,”  said 
Stephen,  with  a  grimace. 

“Too  hard  work,  eh?” 

“I  am  willing  to  work  hard,  but  that  isn’t  in  my 
line.” 

“Well,  let  that  go.  You  asked  if  I  had  any  in¬ 
structions.  Find  opportunities  of  talking  with  the 
boy,  and  speak  in  favor  of  going  West.” 

“I  will.  Is  there  anything  more?” 

“No,  I  believe  not.” 

“You  couldn’t  let  me  have  a  couple  of  dollars  ex¬ 
tra,  could  you,  uncle?” 

“Why  should  I?” 

“I — I  felt  sick  last  week,  and  had  to  call  in  a 
doctor,  and  then  get  some  medicine.” 

“There’s  one  dollar !  Don’t  ask  me  for  any  more 
extras.” 

“He’s  awfully  close  fisted,”  grumbled  Stephen. 
“I  am  glad  he  didn’t  ask  me  the  doctor’s  name,  or 
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what  my  sickness  was.  It  might  have  bothered  me 
a  little  to  tell.” 

“I  am  afraid  King  might  visit  Chicago,  and  find 
out  the  boy,”  said  Browning  to  himself,  as  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  walk.  “That  would  never  do,  for  he  is 
a  sharp  fellow,  and  would  put  the  boy  on  my  track 
if  he  saw  any  money  in  it.  My  best  course  is 
to  get  this  Luke  out  of  Chicago  if  I  can.” 

Stephen  Webb  made  it  in  his  way  to  fall  in  with 
Luke  when  he  was  selling  afternoon  papers. 

“This  is  rather  a  slow  way  of  making  a  fortune, 
i»n’t  it,  Luke?”  he  asked. 

“Yes;  I  have  no  thoughts  of  making  a  fortune  at 
the  newspaper  business.” 

“Do  you  always  expect  to  remain  in  it?”  con¬ 
tinued  Webb. 

“Well,  no,”  answered  Luke,  with  a  smile.  “If  I 
live  to  be  fifty  or  sixty  I  think  I  should  find  it  rather 
tiresome.” 

“You  are  right  there.” 

“But  I  don’t  see  any  way  of  getting  out  of  it  just 
yet.  There  may  be  an  opening  for  me  by  and 
by.” 

“The  chances  for  a  young  fellow  in  Chicago  are 
not  very  good.  Here  am  I— twenty-five  years  old 
— and  with  no  prospects  to  speak  of.” 
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“A  good  many  people  seem  to  make  good  livings, 
and  many  grow  rich  in  Chicago." 

“Yes,  if  you’ve  got  money  you  can  make  money. 
Did  you  ever  think  of  going  West?" 

Luke  looked  a  little  surprised. 

“A  gentleman  was  speaking  to  me  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  this  morning,"  he  said. 

“What  did  he  say  to  you?"  asked  Stephen,  curi¬ 
ously. 

“He  recommended  me  to  go  West,  but  did  not 
seem  to  approve  of  California." 

“Why  not?  Had  he  ever  been  there?" 

“He  said  he  had  visited  San  Francisco,  but  had 
never  been  in  the  interior." 

“What  a  whopper  that  was!"  thought  Stephen 
Webb.  “Why  should  Uncle  Thomas  say  that?" 

“What  sort  of  a  looking  man  was  he?  Had  you 
ever  seen  him  before?"  he  inquired. 

“He  is  a  peculiar-looking  man — has  a  wart  on  his 
right  cheek." 

“Did  he  mention  the  particular  part  of  the  West?" 

“No;  he  said  he  would  look  out  for  a  chance  for 
me." 

“It's  curious  Uncle  Thomas  feels  such  an  interest 
in  that  boy,"  Webb  said  to  himself,  meditatively. 
“There’s  some  reason.  I  wish  I  could  find  out." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MRS.  MERTON  PASSES  A  PLEASANT  EVENING. 

Ambrose  Kean  called  with  Luke  an  evening  or 
two  later  to  thank  Mrs.  Merton  in  person  for  her 
kindness.  They  arrived  ten  minutes  after  Mrs. 
Tracy  and  Harold  had  started  for  Hooley’s  Theater, 
and  thus  were  saved  an  embarrassing  meeting  ^ith 
two  persons  who  would  have  treated  them  frigidly. 

They  were  conducted  upstairs  by  the  servant,  and 
were  ushered  into  Mrs.  Merton’s  room. 

Ambrose  Kean  was  naturally  ill  at  ease,  knowing 
that  Mrs.  Merton  was  acquainted  with  the  error  he 
had  committed.  But  the  old  lady  received  him  cor¬ 
dially. 

“I  am  glad  to  meet  the  son  of  my  old  schoolmate, 
Mary  Robinson,’’  she  said. 

“In  spite  of  his  unworthiness?”  returned  Am¬ 
brose,  his  cheek  flushing  with  shame. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  he  is  unworthy.  That  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.” 

“You  know  I  yielded  to  temptation  and  committed 
a  theft.” 
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“Yes;  but  it  was  to  help  your  mother.’’ 

“It  was,  but  that  does  not  relieve  me  from  guilt.” 

“You  are  right;  still,  it  greatly  mitigates  it.  Take 
my  advice;  forget  it,  and  never  again  yield  to  a 
similar  temptation.” 

“I  will  not,  indeed,  Mrs.  Merton,”  said  the  young 
man,  earnestly.  “I  feel  that  I  have  been  very  for¬ 
tunate  in  escaping  the  consequences  of  my  folly,  and 
in  enlisting  your  sympathy.” 

“That  is  well !  Let  us  forget  this  disagreeable 
circumstance,  and  look  forward  to  the  future.  How 
is  Mary — your  mother?” 

“She  is  an  invalid.” 

“And  poor.  There  is  a  remedy  for  poverty.  Let 
us  also  hope  there  is  a  remedy  for  her  ill  health. 
But  tell  me,  why  did  you  not  come  to  see  me  before? 
You  have  been  some  time  in  Chicago.” 

“True,  but  I  knew  you  were  a  rich  lady.  I  didn’t 
think  you  would  remember  or  care  to  hear  from  one 
so  poor  and  obscure  as  my  mother.” 

“Come,  I  consider  that  far  from  a  compliment,” 
said  the  old  lady.  “You  really  thought  as  badly  of 
me  as  that?” 

“I  know  you  better  now,”  said  Ambrose,  grate¬ 
fully. 

“It  is  well  you  do.  You  have  no  idea  how  inti- 
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mate  your  mother  and  I  used  to  be.  She  is  five 
years  my  junior,  I  think,  so  that  I  regarded  her  as  a 
younger  sister.  It  is  many  years  since  we  met. 
And  how  is  she  looking?” 

“She  shows  the  effects  of  bad  health,  but  I  don’t 
think  she  looks  older  than  her  years.” 

“We  have  both  changed  greaatly,  no  doubt.  It 
is  to  be  expected.  But  you  can  tell  her  that  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  favorite  companion  of  my  school 
days.” 

“I  will  do  so,  for  I  know  it  will  warm  her  heart 
and  brighten  her  up.” 

“When  we  were  girls  together  our  worldly  cir¬ 
cumstances  did  not  greatly  differ.  But  I  married, 
and  my  husband  was  very  successful  in  business.” 

“While  she  married  and  lost  all  she  had.” 

“It  is  often  so.  It  might  have  been  the  other  way. 
Your  mother  might  have  been  rich,  and  I  poor;  but 
I  don’t  think  she  would  have  been  spoiled  by  pros¬ 
perity  any  more  than  I  have  been.  Nowr  tell  me 
how  you  are  situated.” 

“I  am  a  clerk,  earning  twelve  dollars  a  week.” 

“And  your  employer — is  he  kind  and  consider¬ 
ate  ?” 

“He  is  just,  but  he  has  strict  notions.  Had  he 
learned  my  slip  the  other  day  he  would  have  dis- 
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charged  me,  perhaps  had  me  arrested.  Now,  thanks 
to  your  prompt  kindness,  he  knows  and  will  know 
nothing  of  it.” 

“Is  he  likely  to  increase  your  salary  ?” 

“He  will  probably  raise  me  to  fifteen  dollars  a 
week  next  January.  Then  I  can  get  along  very 
well.  At  present  it  is  difficult  for  me,  after  sending 
my  mother  four  dollars  a  week,  to  live  on  the  balance 
of  my  salary.” 

“I  should  think  it  would  be.” 

“Still  I  would  have  made  it  do,  but  for  mother’s 
falling  sick,  and  so  needing  a  larger  allowance.” 

“I  hope  she  is  not  seriously  ill,”  said  Mrs.  Mer¬ 
ton,  with  solicitude. 

“No,  fortunately  not.  I  think  she  will  be  as  well 
as  usual  in  a  few  weeks.” 

“Tell  her  that  I  inquired  particularly  for  her,  and 
that  I  send  her  my  love  and  remembrance.” 

“I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so.” 

It  might  not  prove  interesting  to  the  reader  to  de- 
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tail  all  the  conversation  that  followed.  The  old  lady 
asked  many  questions,  and  furnished  some  reminis¬ 
cences  of  her  early  days.  The  time  slipped  away  so 
rapidly  that  Luke  was  surprised  when,  looking  at 
the  French  clock  on  the  mantel,  he  saw  that  it  lacked 
but  a  quarter  of  ten  o’clock. 
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“Mr.  Kean,”  he  said,  glancing  at  the  clock,  “it  is 
getting  late.” 

“So  it  is,”  said  Ambrose,  rising.  “I  am  afraid 
we  have  been  trespassing  upon  your  kindness,  Mrs. 
Merton.” 

“Not  at  all!”  said  Mrs.  Merton,  promptly.  “I 
have  enjoyed  the  evening,  I  can  assure  you.  Mr. 
Kean,  you  must  call  again.” 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so  if  you  will  permit  me.” 

“I  wish  you  to  do  so.  Luke  will  come  with  you. 
I  shall  want  to  hear  more  of  your  mother,  and  how 
she  gets  along.” 

As  they  were  leaving,  Mrs.  Merton  slipped  into 
the  hand  of  Ambrose  Kean  an  envelope. 

“The  contents  is  for  your  mother,”  she  said.  “I 
have  made  the  check  payable  to  you.” 

“Thank  you.  It  is  another  mark  of  your  kind¬ 
ness.” 

When  Ambrose  Kean  examined  the  check,  he  as¬ 
certained  to  his  joy  that  it  was  for  a  hundred  dollars. 

“What  a  splendid  old  lady  she  is,  Luke !”  he  said, 
enthusiastically. 

“She  is  always  kind,  Mr.  Kean.  I  have  much  to 
be  grateful  to  her  for.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same 
of  other  members  of  the  family.” 

“What  other  members  of  the  family  are  there?” 
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“A  niece,  Mrs.  Tracy,  and  her  son,  Harold.” 

“Why  didn’t  we  see  them  to-night?” 

“I  don't  know.  I  suppose  they  were  out.” 

The  next  day  Ambrose  handed  the  check  to  his 
employer,  and  asked  if  he  would  endorse  it,  and  so 
enable  him  to  draw  the  money. 

James  Cooper  took  the  check  and  examined  the 
signature. 

“Eliza  Merton,”  said  he.  “Is  it  the  rich  Mrs. 
Merton  who  lives  on  Prairie  Avenue?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Indeed ;  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  acquainted 
with  her.” 

“She  and  my  mother  were  schoolmates.” 

“And  so  you  keep  up  the  acquaintance.” 

“I  spent  last  evening  at  her  house.  This  check  is 
a  gift  from  her  to  my  mother.” 

Ambrose  Kean  rose  greatly  in  the  estimation  of 
his  employer  when  the  latter  learned  that  Kean  had 
such  an  aristocratic  friend,  and  he  was  treated  with 
more  respect  and  consideration  than  before.  It  need 
not  excite  surprise,  for  it  is  the  way  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile  Harold  and  his  mother  had  enjoyed 
themselves  at  the  theater. 

“I  suppose  Aunt  Eliza  went  to  bed  early,  Harold,” 
said  Mrs.  Tracy,  as  they  were  on  their  way  home. 
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“Went  to  roost  with  the  hens,”  suggested  Harold, 
laughing  at  what  he  thought  to  be  a  good  joke. 

“Probably  it  is  as  well  for  her,”  said  his  mother. 
“It  isn’t  good  for  old  people  to  sit  up  late.” 

It  was  about  half-past  eleven  when  they  were  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  drowsy  servant. 

“I  suppose  Mrs.  Merton  went  to  bed  long  ago, 
Laura,”  said  Mrs.  Tracy. 

“No,  ma’am,  she  set  up  later  than  usual.” 

“That  is  odd.  I  thought  she  would  feel  lonely.” 

“Oh,  she  had  company,  ma’am.” 

“Company !  Who  ?” 

“Master  Luke  was  here  all  the  evenin’,  and  a 
young  man  with  him.’ 

Mrs.  Tracy  frowned  ominously. 

“The  sly  young  artful !”  she  said  to  Harold  when 
they  were  alone.  “He  is  trying  all  he  can  to  get  on 
aunt’s  weak  side.  Something  will  have  to  be  done, 
or  we  shall  be  left  out  in  the  cold.” 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

MRS.  TRACY’S  BROTHER.  , 

A  day  or  two  later,  while  Mrs.  Merton  was  in 
the  city  shopping,  accompanied  by  Luke,  a  man  of 
thirty  years  of  age  ascended  the  steps  of  the  house 
on  Prairie  Avenue  and  rang  the  bell. 

“Is  Mrs.  Tracy  at  home?”  he  asked  of  the  serv¬ 
ant  who  answered  the  bell. 

“Yes,  sir;  what  name  shall  I  give?” 

“Never  mind  about  the  name.  Say  it  is  an  old 
friend.” 

“Won’t  you  come  in,  sir?” 

“Yes,  I  believe  I  will.” 

Mrs.  Tracy  received  the  message  with  surprise 
mingled  with  curiosity. 

“Who  can  it  be?”  she  asked  herself. 

She  came  downstairs  without  delay. 

The  stranger,  who  had  taken  a  seat  in  the  hall, 
rose  and  faced  her. 

“Don’t  you  know  me,  Louisa?”  he  asked. 

“Is  it  you,  Warner?”  she  exclaimed,  surprised 
and  startled. 
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“Yes/’  he  answered,  laughing.  “It’s  a  good  while 
since  we  met.” 

“Five  years.  And  have  you - ” 

“What — reformed  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  I  can’t  say  as  to  that.  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  I  am  not  wanted  by  the  police  at  present.  Is 
the  old  lady  still  alive?” 

“Aunt  Eliza?” 

“Of  course.” 

“Yes,  she  is  alive  and  well.” 

“I  thought  perhaps  she  might  have  died  and  left 
you  in  possession  of  her  property.” 

“Not  yet.  I  don’t  think  she  has  any  intention  of 
dying  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.” 

“That  is  awkward.  Has  she  done  nothing  for 
you?” 

“We  have  a  free  home  here,  and  she  makes  me  a 
moderate  allowance,  but  she  is  not  disposed  to  part 
with  much  of  her  money  while  she  lives.” 

“I  am  sorry  for  that.  I  thought  you  might  be 
able  to  help  me  to  some  money.  I’m  terribly  hard  up.” 

“You  always  were,  no  matter  how  much  money 
you  had.” 

“I  never  fyad  much.  The  next  thing  is,  how  does 
the  old  lady  feel  towards  me?” 
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“I  don’t  think  she  feels  very  friendly,  though 
nothing  has  passed  between  us  respecting  you  for  a 

I 

long  time.  She  has  very  strict  notions  about  hon¬ 
esty,  and  when  you  embezzled  your  employer’s 
money  you  got  into  her  black  books.” 

“That  was  a  youthful  indiscretion,”  said  Warner, 
smiling.  “Can’t  you  convince  her  of  that?” 

“I  doubt  if  I  can  lead  her  to  think  of  it  in  that 
light.” 

“I  know  what  that  means,  Louisa.  You  want  to 
get  the  whole  of  the  old  lady’s  property  for  your¬ 
self  and  that  boy  of  yours.  You  always  were  self¬ 
ish.” 

“No,  Warner,  though  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  the 
larger  part  of  aunt’s  money,  I  don’t  care  to  have  you 
left  out  in  the  cold.  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  recon¬ 
cile  her  to  you.” 

“Come,  that’s  fair  and  square.  You’re  a  trump, 
Louisa.  tYpu  have  not  forgotten  that  I  am  your 
brother.” 

“No,  I  am  not  so  selfish  as  vou  think.  If  I  don’t 
succeed  in  restoring  you  to  Aunt  Eliza’s  good  graces, 
1  promise  to  take  care  of  you  and  allow  you  a  fair 
income.” 

“That’s  all  right,  but  I  would  rather  the  old  lady 
would  provide  for  me  herself.” 
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“Do  you  doubt  my  word?” 

“No,  but  your  idea  of  what  would  be  a  fair  in¬ 
come  might  differ  from  mine.  How  much  do  you 
think  the  old  lady’s  worth?” 

“Quarter  of  a  million,  I  should  think,”  replied 
Mrs.  Tracy,  guardedly. 

“’Yes,  and  considerably  more,  too.” 

“Perhaps  so.  I  have  no  means  of  judging.” 

“Supposing  it  to  be  the  figure  you  name,  how 
much  would  you  be  willing  to  give  me,  if  she  leaves 
me  out  in  the  cold?” 

“I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  Warner.  I  would  see 
that  you  had  no  good  reason  to  complain.” 

“I  should  prefer  to  have  you  name  a  figure,  so 
that  I  might  know  what  to  depend  upon.” 

But  this  Mrs.  Tracy  declined  to  do,  though  her 
brother  continued  to  urge  her. 

“Where  have  you  been  for  a  few  years  past,  War¬ 
ner?”  she  asked. 

“Floating  about.  At  first  I  didn’t  dare  to  come 
back.  It  was  a  year  at  least  before  I  heard  that 
aunt  had  paid  up  the  sum  I  got  away  with.  When 
I  did  hear  it  I  was  in  Australia.” 

“What  did  you  do  there?” 

“I  was  a  bookkeeper  in  Melbourne  for  a  time. 
Then  I  went  into  the  country.  From  Australia  I 
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came  to  California  and  went  to  the  mines.  Jn  fact, 
I  have  only  just  c^me  from  there. ” 

“Didn’t  you  manage  to  make  money  anywhere  ?” 
asked  Mrs.  Tracy 

“Yes,  but  it  didn’t  stick  by  me.  How  much 
money  do  you  think  I  have  about  me  now?” 

“I  can’t  guess/’  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  uneasily. 

“Five  dollars  *uid  a  few  cents.  However,  I  am 
sure  you  will  help  me,”  he  continued. 

“Really,  Wanner,  you  mustn’t  hope  for  too  much 
from  me.  I  have  but  a  small  allowance  from  Aunt 
Eliza — hardly  'enough  to  buy  necessary  articles  for 
Harold  and  myself.” 

“Then  yor  can  speak  to  aunt  in  my  behalf.” 

“Yes,  I  can  do  that.” 

“Where  is  she?” 

“She  has  gone  out  shopping  this  morning.” 

“Alone>  or  is  Harold  with  her?” 

“Neither/'  answered  Mrs.  Tracy,  her  brow  dark¬ 
ening.  “She  has  picked  up  a  boy  from  the  street, 
and  installed  him  as  a  first  favorite.” 

“That’s  queer,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes;  but  Aunt  Eliza  was  always  queer.” 

“What’s  the  boy’s  name?” 

“Luke  Walton.”  , 
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'‘Sly — artful.  He  is  scheming  to  have  aunt  leave 
him  something  in  her  will.” 

“If  she  leaves  him  a  few  hundred  dollars  it  won’t 
hurt  us  much.” 

“You  don’t  know  the  boy.  He  won’t  be  satisfied 
with  that.” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  his  influence  over 
aunt  is  dangerous?” 

“Yes,  I  do.” 

“Can’t  you  get  her  to  bounce  him?” 

“I  have  done  what  I  could,  but  she  seems  to  be 
infatuated.  If  he  were  a  gentleman’s  son  I  shouldn’t 
mind  so  much,  but  Harold  saw  him  the  other  day 
selling  papers  near  the  Sherman  House.” 

“Do  you  think  aunt’s  mind  is  failing?” 

“She  seems  rational  enough  on  all  other  subjects. 
She  was  always  shrewd  and  sharp,  you  know.” 

“Well,  that’s  rather  an  interesting  state  of  things. 
I  haven’t  returned  to  Chicago  any  too  soon.” 

“Why  do  you  say  that?” 

“Because  it  will  be  my  duty  to  spoil  the  chances 
of  this  presuming  young  man.” 

“That  is  easier  said  than  done.  You  forget  that 
Aunt  Eliza  thinks  a  good  deal  more  of  him  than  she 
does  of  you.” 

“I  haven’t  a  doubt  that  you  are  right.” 
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“Then  what  can  you  do?” 

“Convince  her  that  he  is  a  scapegrace.  Get  him 
into  a  scrape,  in  other  words.” 

“But  he  is  too  smart  to  be  dishonest,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean.” 

“It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  be  dishonest.  It 
is  only  necessary  for  her  to  think  he  is  dishonest.” 

There  was  some  further  conversation.  As  War¬ 
ner  Powell  was  leaving  the  house  after  promising  to 
call  in  the  evening,  he  met  on  the  steps  Mrs.  Mer¬ 
ton,  under  the  escort  of  Luke  Walton. 

The  old  lady  eyed  him  sharply. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  PRODIGAL’S  RECEPTION. 

Don’t  you  know  me,  Aunt  Eliza?”  asked  War¬ 
ner  Powell,  casting  down  his  eyes  under  the  sharp 
glance  of  the  old  lady. 

“So  it  is  you,  is  it?”  responded  Mrs.  Merton,  in  a 
tone  which  could  not  be  considered  cordial. 

“Yes,  it  is  I.  I  hope  you  are  not  sorry  to  see 
me.” 

“Humph!  It  depends  on  whether  you  have  im¬ 
proved  or  not.” 

Luke  Walton  listened  with  natural  interest  and 
curiosity.  This  did  not  suit  Mrs.  Tracy,  who  did 
not  care  to  have  a  stranger  made  acquainted  with 
her  brother’s  peccadilloes. 

“Warner,”  she  said,  “I  think  Aunt  Eliza  will  do 
you  the  justice  to  listen  to  your  explanation.  I 
imagine,  young  man,  Mrs.  Merton  will  not  require 
your  services  any  longer  to-day.” 

The  last  words  were  addressed  to  Luke. 

“Yes,  Luke;  you  can  go,”  said  the  old  lady,  in  a 
very  different  tone. 

Luke  bowed,  and  left  the  house.  . 
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“Louisa,”  said  Mrs.  Merton,  “in  five  minutes  you 
may  bring  your  brother  up  to  my  room.” 

“Thank  you,  aunt.” 

When  they  entered  the  apartment  they  found  the 
old  lady  seated  in  a  rocking-chair  awaiting  them. 

“So  you  have  reformed,  have  you?”  she  asked, 
abruptly. 

“I  hope  so.  Aunt  Eliza.” 

“I  hope  so,  too.  It  is  full  time.  Where  have  you 
been?” 

“To  Australia,  California,  and  elsewhere.” 

“A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.” 

“In  this  case  it  applies,”  said  Warner.  “I  have 
earned  more  or  less  money,  but  I  have  none  now.” 

“How  old  are  you?” 

“Thirty.” 

“A  young  man  ought  not  to  be  penniless  at  that 
age.  If  you  had  remained  in  your  place  at  Mr. 
Afton's,  and  behaved  yourself,  you  would  be  able  to 
tell  a  different  story.” 

“I  know  it,  aunt.” 

“Don’t  be  too  hard  upon  him,  Aunt  Eliza,”  put 
in  Mrs.  Tracy.  “He  is  trying  to  do  well  now.” 

“I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.” 

“Would  you  mind  my  inviting  him  to  stay  here 
for  a  time?  The  house  is  large,  you  know.” 
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Mrs.  Merton  paused.  She  didn’t  like  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  but  she  was  a  just  and  merciful  woman, 
and  it  was  possible  that  Warner  had  reformed, 
though  she  was  not  fully  satisfied  on  that  point. 

“For  a  time,”  she  answered,  “till  he  can  find  em¬ 
ployment.” 

“Thank  you,  Aunt  Eliza,”  said  the  young  man, 
relieved,  for  he  had  been  uncertain  how  his  aunt 
would  treat  him.  “I  hope  to  show  that  your  kind¬ 
ness  is  appreciated.” 

“I  am  rather  tired  now,”  responded  Mrs.  Merton, 
as  an  indication  that  the  interview  was  over. 

“We’d  better  go  and  let  aunt  rest,”  said  Warner, 
with  alacrity.  He  did  not  feel  altogether  comfort¬ 
able  in  the  society  of  the  old  lady. 

When  they  were  alone  Mrs.  Tracy  turned  to  her 
brother  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 

“You  have  reason  to  congratulate  yourself  on 
your  reception,”  she  said. 

“I  don’t  know  about  that.  The  old  woman  wasn’t 
very  complimentary.” 

“Be  careful  how  you  speak  of  her.  She  might 
hear  you,  or  the  servant  might,  and  report.” 

“Well,  she  is  an  old  woman,  isn’t  she?” 

“It  is  much  better  to  refer  to  her  as  the  old  lady — 
better  still  to  speak  of  her  as  Aunt  Eliza.” 
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“I  hope  she’ll  make  up  her  mind  to  do  something 
for  me.” 

“She  has;  she  gives  you  a  home  in  this  house.” 

“I  would  a  good  deal  rather  have  her  pay  my 
board  outside,  where  I  would  feel  more  independ¬ 
ent.” 

“I  have  been  thinking,  Warner,  you  might  be¬ 
come  her  secretary  and  man  of  business.  In  that 
case  she  could  dispense  with  this  boy,  whose  pres¬ 
ence  bodes  danger  to  us  all.” 

“I  wouldn’t  mind  being  her  man  of  business,  to 
take  charge  of  her  money,  but  as  to  trotting  round 
town  with  her  like  a  lame  poodle,  please  excuse 
me.” 

“Warner,”  said  his  sister,  rather  sharply,  “just 
remember,  if  you  please,  that  beggars  can’t  be 
choosers.” 

“Perhaps  not,  but  this  plan  of  yours  would  be 
foolish.  She  wouldn’t  like  it,  nor  would  I.  Why 
don’t  you  put  Harold  up  to  offering  his  services? 
He’s  as  large  as  this  boy,  isn’t  he?” 

“He  is  about  the  same  size.” 

“Then  it  would  be  a  capital  plan.  You  would 
get  rid  of  the  boy  that  way.” 

“You  forget  that  Harold  has  not  finished  his  edu¬ 
cation.  He  is  now  attending  a  commercial  school. 
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I  should  like  to  have  him  go  to  college,  but  he 
doesn’t  seem  to  care  about  it.” 

“So,  after  all,  the  boy  seems  to  be  a  necessity.” 

“I  would  prefer  a  different  boy,  less  artful  and 
designing.” 

“How  much  does  the  old  woman — beg  pardon, 
the  old  lady — pay  him?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Harold  asked  Luke,  but  he 
wouldn’t  tell.  I  have  no  doubt  he  manages  to  se¬ 
cure  twice  as  much  as  his  services  are  worth.  He’s 
got  on  Aunt  Eliza’s  blind  side.” 

“Just  what  I  would  like  to  do,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  that  she  had  any.” 

“Did  you  take  notice  of  the  boy?” 

>-  “Yes;  lie’s  rather  a  good-looking  youngster,  it 
seems  to  me.” 

“How  can  you  say  so?”  demanded  Mrs.  Tracy, 
sharply.  “There’s  a  very  common  look  about  him, 
I  think.  He  isn’t  nearly  as  good-looking  as  Har¬ 
old.” 

“Harold  used  to  look  like  you,”  said  Warner, 
with  a  smile.  “Natural  you  should  think  him  good 
looking.  But  don’t  it  show  a  little  self-conceit, 
Louisa  ?” 

“That’s  a  poor  joke,”  answered  his  sister,  coldly, 
“What  are  you  going  to  do?” 
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“Going  out  to  see  if  I  can  find  any  of  my  old 
acquaintances.  ” 

“You  had  much  better  look  for  a  position,  as 
Aunt  Eliza  hinted. ” 

“Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  Louisa.  Please  bear 
in  mind  that  I  have  only  just  arrived  in  Chicago 
after  an  absence  of  five  years.” 

“Dinner  will  be  ready  in  half  an  hour.” 

“Thank  you.  I  don't  think  I  should  like  a  sec¬ 
ond  interview  with  Aunt  Eliza  quite  so  soon.  I  will 
lunch  outside.” 

“A  lunch  outside  costs  money,  and  you  are  not 
very  well  provided  in  that  way.” 

“Don’t  trouble  yourself  about  that,  Louisa.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  be  very  economical.” 

“My  estimable  sister  is  about  as  mean  as  anyone 
I  know,”  said  Warner  to  himself  as  he  left  the  house. 
“Between  her  and  the  old  woman,  I  don’t  think  I 
shall  find  it  very  agreeable  living  here.  A  cheap 
boarding  house  would  be  infinitely  preferable.” 

On  State  Street  Warner  Powell  fell  in  with  Ste¬ 
phen  Webb,  an  old  acquaintance. 

“Is  it  you,  Warner?”  asked  Webb,  in  surprise. 
“It  is  an  age  since  I  saw  you.” 

“So  it  is.  I  haven’t  been  in  Chicago  for  five 
years.” 
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“I  remember.  A  little  trouble,  wasn’t  there?” 

“Yes;  but  I’m  all  right  now,  except  that  I  haven’t 
any  money  to  speak  of.” 

“That’s  my  situation  exactly.” 

“However,  I’ve  got  an  old  aunt  worth  a  million, 
more  or  less,  only  she  doesn’t  fully  appreciate  her 
nephew.” 

“And  I  have  an  uncle,  pretty  well  to  do,  who  isn’t 
so  deeply  impressed  with  my  merits  as  I  wish  he 
were.” 

“I  am  staying  with  my  aunt  just  at  present,  but 
hope  to  have  independent  quarters  soon.  One 
trouble  is,  she  takes  a  great  fancy  to  a  boy  named 
Luke  Walton.” 

“Luke  Walton!”  repeated  Stephen,  in  amazement. 

“Do  you  know  him?” 

“Yes,  my  uncle  has  set  me  to  spy  on  him — why, 
I  haven’t  been  able  to  find  out.  So  he  is  in  favor 
with  your  aunt?” 

“Yes,  he  calls  at  the  house  every  day,  and  is  in  her 
employ.  Sometimes  she  goes  out  with  him.” 

“That’s  strange.  Let  us  drop  into  the  Saratoga 
and  compare  notes.” 

They  turned  into  Dearborn  Street,  and  sat  down 
to  lunch  in  the  Saratoga,  a  popular  restaurant  al¬ 
ready  referred  to. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII.  * 

UNCLE  AND  NEPHEW. 

“So  this  boy  is  an  object  of  interest  to  your 
uncle?”  resumed  Warner  Powell. 

“Yes.” 

“Does  he  give  any  reason  for  his  interest?” 

“No,  except  that  he  is  inclined  to  help  him  when 
there  is  an  opportunity.” 

“Does  the  boy  know  him?” 

“No.” 

“Has  he  met  your  uncle?” 

“Yes;  Uncle  Thomas  frequently  visits  Chicago — 
he  lives  in  Milwaukee — and  stays  at  the  Sherman 
when  he  is  here.  He  has  stopped  and  bought  a 
paper  of  Luke  once  or  twice.” 

“I  remember  my  sister  told  me  this  boy  Luke  was 
a  newsboy.” 

“How  did  he  get  in  with  your  aunt?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  presume  it  was  a  chance  ac¬ 
quaintance.  However  that  may  be,  the  young  rascal 
seems  to  have  got  on  her  blind  side,  and  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  first  favorite.” 
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“Your  sister  doesn’t  like  it?” 

“Not  much.  Between  you  and  me,  Louisa — Mrs. 
Tracy — means  to  inherit  all  the  old  lady’s  property, 
and  doesn't  like  to  have  anyone  come  in,  even  for  a 
trifle.  She’ll  have  me  left  out  in  the  cold  if  she  can, 
but  I  mean  to  have  something  to  say  to  that.  In 
such  matters  you  cannot  trust  •  even  your  own 
sister.” 

“I  agree  with  you,  Warner.” 

The  two  young  men  ate  a  hearty  dinner,  and  then 
adjourned  to  a  billiard  room,  where  they  spent  the 
afternoon  over  the  game.  Warner  reached  home  in 
time  for  supper. 

“Where  have  you  been,  Warner?”  asked  Mrs. 
Tracy. 

“Looking  for  work,”  was  the  answer. 

“What  success  did  you  meet  with?” 

“Not  much  as  yet.  I  fell  in  with  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  who  may  assist  me  in  that  direction.” 

“I  am  glad  you  have  lost  no  time  in  seeking  em¬ 
ployment.  It  will  please  aunt.” 

Warner  Powell  suppressed  a  smile.  He  won¬ 
dered  what  Mrs.  Merton  would  have  thought  could 
she  have  seen  in  what  manner  he  prosecuted  his 
search-  for  employment. 

“This  is  Harold,”  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  proudly,  as 
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her  son  came  in.  “Harold,  this  is  your  Uncle  War¬ 
ner.^ 

Harold  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  did  not  seem 
particularly  glad  to  meet  his  new  relative.  He 
scanned  him  critically  from  head  to  foot,  and  in¬ 
wardly  pronounced  him  very  ill  dressed. 

“So  you  are  Harold,”  said  his  uncle.  “I  remem¬ 
ber  you  in  short  pants.  You  have  changed  consider¬ 
ably  in  five  years.” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  so,”  answered  Harold,  curtly. 
“Where  have  you  been?” 

“In  Australia,  California,  and  so  on.” 

“How  long  are  you  going  to  stay  in  Chicago?” 
“That  depends  on  whether  I  can  find  employment. 
If  you  hear  of  a  place  let  me  know.” 

“I  don’t  know  of  any  unless  Aunt  Eliza  will  take 
you  in  place  of  that  newsboy,  Luke  Walton.” 

“She  can  have  me  if  she  will  pay  enough  salary. 
How  much  does  Luke  get?” 

“I  don’t  know.  He  won’t  tell.” 

“Do  you  like  him  ?” 

“I  don’t  consider  him  a  fit  associate  for  me.  He 
is  a  common  newsboy.” 

“Does  Aunt  Eliza  know  that?” 

“Yes;  it  makes  no  difference  to  her.  She’s  in¬ 
fatuated  with  him.” 
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“I  wish  she  were  infatuated  with  me.  I  shall 
have  to  ask  Luke  his  secret.  Aunt  Eliza  doesn’t 
prefer  him  to  you,  does  she?” 

“I  have  no  doubt  she  does.  She’s  very  queer 
about  some  things.” 

“Harold,”  said  his  mother,  solicitously,  “I  don’t 
think  you  pay  Aunt  Eliza  enough  attention.  Old 
persons,  you  know,  like  to  receive  courtesies.” 

“I  treat  her  politely,  don’t  I?”  asked  Harold,  ag¬ 
gressively.  “I  can’t  be  dancing  attendance  upon  her 
and  flattering  her  all  the  time.” 

“From  what  I  have  seen  of  Luke  Walton,” 
thought  Warner  Powell,  “I  should  decidedly  prefer 
him  to  this  nephew  of  mine.  He  seems  conceited 
and  disagreeable.  Of  course,  it  won’t  do  to  tell 
Louisa  that,  for  she  evidently  admires  her  graceless 
cub,  because  he  is  hers.” 

“Are  you  intimate  with  this  Luke?”  asked  War¬ 
ner,  mischievously. 

“What  do  you  take  me  for?”  demanded  Harold, 
offended.  “I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  getting  intimate 
with  street  boys.” 

Warner  Powell  laughed. 

“I  am  not  so  proud  as  you,  Nephew  Harold,”  he 
said.  “Travelers  pick  up  strange  companions.  In  San 
Francisco  I  became  intimate  with  a  Chinaman,” 
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“You  don't  mean  it?”  exclaimed  Harold,  in  in¬ 
credulity  and  disgust. 

“Yes,  I  do.” 

“You  weren't  in  the  laundry  business  with  him, 
were  you?"  went  on  Harold,  with  a  sneer. 

“I  should  like  to  give  my  nephew  a  good  shak¬ 
ing,”  thought  Warner.  “He  knows  how  to  be  im¬ 
pertinent. 

“No,”  he  answered  aloud.  “The  laundry  busi¬ 
ness  may  be  a  very  good  one — I  should  like  the  in¬ 
come  it  produces  even  now — but  I  don't  think  I 
have  the  necessary  talent  for  it.  My  Chinese  friend 
was  a  commission  merchant  worth  at  least  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars.  I  wasn’t  above  borrowing 
money  from  him  sometimes.” 

“Of  course,  that  makes  a  difference,”  said  Mrs. 
Tracy,  desiring  to  make  peace  between  her  brother 
and  son.  “He  must  have  been  a  superior  man. 
Harold  thought  you  meant  a  common  Chinaman, 
such  as  we  have  in  Chicago.” 

The  reunited  family  sat  down  to  supper  together. 
Warner  Powell  tried  to  make  himself  agreeable,  and 
succeeded  in  thawing  his  aunt's  coldness.  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  advantage  compared  with  Harold,  whose 
disposition  was  not  calculated  to  win  friends  for 
himself. 
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After  supper  Warner  made  an  excuse  for  going 
out. 

“I  have  an  engagement  with  a  friend  who  knows 
of  a  position  he  thinks  I  may  secure/’  he  said. 

“I  hope  you  won’t  be  late,”  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  anx¬ 
iously. 

“No,  I  presume  not,  but  you  had  better  give  me 

a  pass  key.” 

Mrs.  Tracy  did  so  reluctantly.  She  was  afraid 
Harold  might  want  to  join  his  uncle;  but  the  nephew 
was  not  taken  with  his  new  relative,  and  made  no 
such  proposal. 

In  reality,  Warner  Powell  had  made  an  engage¬ 
ment  to  go  to  McVicker’s  Theater  with  his  friend 
Stephen  Webb,  who  had  arranged  to  meet  him  at  the 
Sherman  House. 

While  waiting,  Warner,  who  had  an  excellent 
memory  for  faces,  recognized  Luke,  who  was  selling 
papers  at  his  usual  post.  There  was  some  startling 
news  in  the  evening  papers — a  collision  on  Lake 
Michigan — and  Luke  had  ordered  an  unusual  sup¬ 
ply,  which  occupied  him  till  later  than  his  ordinary 
hour.  He  had  taken  a  hasty  supper  at  Brockwell  & 
Milan’s,  foreseeing  that  he  would  not  be  home  till 
late. 

“Aunt  Eliza’s  boy!”  thought  Warner.  “I  may 
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as  well  take  this  opportunity  to  cultivate  his  ac¬ 
quaintance.” 

He  went  up  to  Luke  and  asked  for  a  paper. 

“You  don’t  remember  me?”  he  said,  with  a  smile. 

“No,”  answered  Luke,  looking  puzzled. 

“I  saw  you  on  Prairie  Avenue  this  morning.  Mrs. 
Merton  is  my  aunt.” 

“I  remember  you  now.  Are  you  Mrs.  Tracy’s 
brother?” 

“Yes,  and  the  uncle  of  Harold.  How  do  you  and 
Harold  get  along?” 

“Not  at  all.  He  takes  very  little  notice  of 
me.” 

“He  is  a  snob.  Being  his  uncle,  I  take  the  liberty 
to  say  it.” 

Luke  smiled. 

“There  is  no  love  lost  between  us,”  he  said.  “I 
would  like  to  be  more  friendly,  but  he  treats  me  like 
an  enemy.” 

“He  is  jealous  of  your  favor  with  my  aunt.” 

“There  is  no  occasion  for  it.  He  is  a  relative, 
and  I  am  only  in  her  employ.” 

“She  thinks  a  good  deal  of  you,  doesn’t  she?” 

“She  treats  me  very  kindly.” 

“Harold  suggested  to  me  this  evening  at  supper 
that  I  should  take  your  place.  ;You  needn’t  feel 
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anxious.  I  have  no  idea  of  doing  so,  and  she 
wouldn’t  have  me  if  I  had.” 

“I  think  a  man  like  you  could  do  better.” 

“I  am  willing  to.  But  here  comes  my  friend  who 
is  going  to  the  theater  with  me.” 

Looking  up,  Luke  was  surprised  to  see  Stephen 
Webb. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

\ 

Harold’s  temptation. 

Mrs.  Merton  was  rather  astonished  when  her 
grandnephew  Harold  walked  into  her  room  one  day 
and  inquired  for  her  health.  (She  had  been  absent 
from  the  dinner  table  on  account  of  a  headache.) 

“Thank  you,  Harold,”  she  said.  VI  am  feeling  a 
little  better.” 

“Have  you  any  errand  you  would  like  to  have  me 
do  for  you?” 

Mrs.  Merton  was  still  more  surprised,  for  offers 
pf  services  were  very  rare  with  Harold. 

“Thank  you  again,”  she  said,  “but  Luke  was  here 
this  morning,  and  I  gave  him  two  or  three  com¬ 
missions.” 

Harold  frowned  a  little  at  the  mention  of  Luke’s 
name,  but  he  quickly  smoothed  his  brow,  for  he 
wished  to  propitiate  his  aunt. 

“Perhaps  you  would  like  me  to  read  to  you,  Aunt 
Eliza.” 

“Thank  you,  but  I  am  a  little  afraid  it  wouldn’t 
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be  a  good  thing  for  my  head.  How  are  you  getting 
on  at  school,  Harold  ?” 

“Prettty  well.” 

“You  don’t  want  to  go  to  college?” 

“No.  I  think  I  would  rather  be  a  business  man.” 

“Well,  you  know  your  own  tastes  best.” 

“Aunt  Eliza,”  said  Harold,  after  a  pause,  “I  want 
to  ask  a  favor  of  you.” 

“Speak  out,  Harold.” 

“Won’t  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  ten  dol¬ 
lars?” 

“Ten  dollars,”  repeated  the  old  lady,  eying  Har¬ 
old  closely.  “Why  do  you  want  ten  dollars?” 

“You  see,  mother  keeps  me  very  close.  All  the 
fellows  have  more  money  to  spend  than  I.” 

“How  much  does  your  mother  give  you  as  an  al¬ 
lowance?” 

“Two  dollars  a  week.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  is  liberal,  considering  that 
you  don’t  have  to  pay  for  your  board  or  clothes.” 

“A  boy  in  my  position  is  expected  to  spend 
money.” 

“Who  expects  it?” 

“Why,  everybody.” 

“By  the  way,  what  is  your  position  ?”  asked  the  old 
lady,  pointedly. 
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“Why,”  said  Harold,  uneasily,  “I  am  supposed  to 
be  rich,  as  I  live  in  a  nice  neighborhood  on  a  fashion¬ 
able  street.” 

“That  doesn’t  make  you  rich,  does  it?” 

“No,”  answered  Harold,  with  hesitation. 

“You  don’t  feel  absolutely  obliged  to  spend  more 
than  your  allowance,  do  you?” 

“Well,  you  see,  the  fellows  think  I  am  mean  if  I 
don’t.  There’s  Ben  Clark  has  an  allowance  of  five 
dollars  a  week,  and  he  is  three  months  younger  than 
I  am.” 

“Then  I  think  his  parents  or  guardians  are  very 
unwise.  How  does  he  spend  his  liberal  allowance  ?” 

“Oh,  he  has  a  good  time.” 

“I  am  afraid  it  isn’t  the  sort  of  good  time  I  would 
approve.” 

“Luke  has  more  money  than  I  have,  and  he  is  only 
a  newsboy,”  grumbled  Harold. 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“I  notice  he  always  has  money.” 

“I  doubt  whether  he  spends  half  a  dollar  a  week 
on  his  own  amusement.  He  has  a  mother  and  young 
brother  to  support.” 

“He  says  so.” 

“So  you  doubt  itS” 

“It  may  be  true/* 
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“If  you  find  it  isn’t  true,  you  can  let  me  know.” 

Harold  did  not  answer.  He  had  no  real  doubt  on 
the  subject,  but  liked  to  say  something  ill-natured 
about  Luke. 

“I  am  sorry  that  you  think  so  much  more  of  Luke 
than  of  me,”  complained  Harold. 

“How  do  you  know  I  do?” 

“Mother  thinks  so  as  well  as  I.” 

“Suppose  we  leave  Luke  out  of  consideration.  I 
shall  think  as  much  of  you  as  you  deserve.” 

Harold  rose  from  his  seat. 

“As  you  have  no  errand  for  i^e,  Aunt  Eliza,  I 
will  go,”  he  said. 

“Wait  a  moment.” 

Mrs.  Merton  unlocked  a  drawer  in  a  work  table, 
took  out  a  morocco  pocketbook,  and  extracted  there¬ 
from  a  ten-dollar  bill. 

“You  have  asked  me  a  favor,”  she  said,  “and  I 
will  grant  it — for  once,”  she  added.  “Here  are  ten 
dollars.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Harold,  joyfully. 

“I  won't  even  ask  you  how  you  propose  to  spend 
it.  I  thought  of  doing  so,  but  it  would  imply  dis¬ 
trust,  and  for  this  occasion  I  won't  shown  any.” 

“(You  are  very  kind,  Aunt  Eliza.1 99 
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“I  am  glad  you  think  so.  You  are  welcome  to  the 
money.” 

Harold  left  the  room  in  high  spirits.  He  decided 
not  to  let  his  mother  know  that  he  had  received  so 
large  a  sum,  as  she  might  inquire  to  what  use  he 
intended  to  put  it;  and  some  of  his  expenditures,  he 
felt  pretty  sure,  would  not  be  approved  by  her. 

He  left  the  house,  and  going  downtown,  joined 
a  couple  of  friends  of  his  own  stamp.  They  ad¬ 
journed  to  a  billiard  saloon,  and  between  billiards, 
bets  upon  the  game,  and  drinks,  Harold  managed  to 
spend  three  dollars  before  supper  time. 

Three  days  later  the  entire  sum  given  him  by  his 
aunt  was  gone. 

When  Harold  made  the  discovery,  he  sighed. 
His  dream  was  over.  It  had  been  pleasant  as  long 
as  it  lasted,  but  it  was  over  too  soon. 

“Now,  I  must  go  back  to  my  mean  allowance,” 
he  said  to  himself,  in  a  discontented  tone.  “Aunt 
Eliza  might  give  me  ten  dollars  every  week  just  as 
well  as  not.  She  is  positively  rolling  in  wealth, 
while  I  have  to  grub  along  like  a  newsboy.  Why, 
that  fellow  Luke  has  a  good  deal  more  money 
than  I.” 

A  little  conversation  which  he  had  with  his  Uncle 
Warner  made  his  discontent  more  intense. 
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“Hello,  Harold,  what  makes  you  look  so  blue?” 
he  asked  one  day. 

“Because  I  haven’t  got  any  money,”  answered 
Harold. 

“Doesn’t  your  mother  or  Aunt  Eliza  give  you 
any?” 

“I  get  a  little,  but  it  isn’t  as  much  as  the  other 
fellows  get.” 

“How  much?” 

“Two  dollars  a  week.” 

“It  is  more  than  I  had  when  I  was  of  your  age.” 

“That  doesn't  make  it  any  better.” 

“Aunt  Eliza  isn’t  exactly  lavish;  still,  she  pays 
Luke  Walton  generously-” 

“Do  you  know  how  much  he  gets  a  week  ?”  asked 
Harold,  eagerly. 

“Ten  dollars.” 

“Ten  dollars!”  ejaculated  Harold.  “You  don’t 
really  mean  it.” 

“Yes,  I  do.  I  saw  her  pay  him  that  sum  yester¬ 
day.  I  asked  her  if  it  wasn’t  liberal.  She  admitted 
it,  but  said  he  had  a  mother  and  brother  to  sup¬ 
port!” 

“It’s  a  shame!”  cried  Harold,  passionately. 

“Why  is  it?  The  money  is  her  own,  isn’t  it?” 
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“She  ought  not  to  treat  a  stranger  better  than  her 
own  nephew.” 

“That  means  me,  I  judge,”  said  Warner,  smiling. 
“Well,  there  isn’t  anything  we  can  do  about  it,  is 
there  ?” 

“No,  I  don’t  know  as  there  is,”  replied  Harold, 
slowly. 

But  he  thought  over  what  his  uncle  had  told  him, 
and  it  made  him  very  bitter.  He  brooded  over  it 
till  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  were  a  great  outrage. 
He  felt  that  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  injus¬ 
tice.  He  was  incensed  with  his  aunt,  but  still  more 
so  with  Luke  Walton,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  an 
artful  adventurer. 

It  was  while  he  was  cherishing  these  feelings  that 
a  great  temptation  came  to  him.  He  found  one  day 
in  the  street  a  bunch  of  keys  of  various  sizes  at¬ 
tached  to  a  small  steel  ring.  He  picked  it  up,  and 
quick  as  a  flash  there  came  to  him  the  thought  of  the 
drawer  in  his  aunt’s  work  table,  from  which  he  had 
seen  her  take  out  the  morocco  pocketbook.  He  had 
observed  that  the  ten-dollar  bill  she  gave  him  was 
only  one  out  of  a  large  roll,  and  his  cupidity  was 
aroused.  He  rapidly  concocted  a  scheme  by  which 
he  would  be  enabled  to  provide  himself  with  money, 
and  throw  suspicion  upon  Luke. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Harold’s  theft. 

The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Merton,  escorted  by 
Luke,  went  to  make  some  purchases  in  the  city. 
Mrs.  Tracy  went  out,  also,  having  an  engagement 
with  one  of  her  friends  living  on  Cottage  Grove 
Avenue.  Harold  went  out  directly  after  breakfast, 
but  returned  at  half-past  ten.  He  went  upstairs 
and  satisfied  himself  that,  except  the  servants,  he  was 
alone  in  the  house. 

“The  coast  is  clear,”  he  said,  joyfully.  “Now,  if 
the  key  only  fits.” 

Lie  went  to  his  aunt’s  sitting  room,  and,  not  an¬ 
ticipating  any  interruption,  directed  his  steps  at  once 
to  the  small  table,  from  a  drawer  in  which  he  had 
seen  Mrs.  Merton  take  the  morocco  pocketbook.  He 
tried  one  key  after  another,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  opening  the  drawer.  He  drew  it  out  with  nervous 
anxiety,  fearing  that  the  pocketbook  might  have  been 
removed,  in  which  case  all  his  work  would  have  been 
thrown  away. 
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But  no !  Fortune  favored  him  this  time,  if  it  can 
be  called  a  favor.  There,  in  plain  sight,  was  the 
morocco  pocketbook.  Harold,  pale  with  excite¬ 
ment,  seized  and  opened  it.  His  eyes  glistened  as  he 
saw  that  it  was  well  filled.  He  took  out  the  roll  of 
bills,  and  counted  them.  There  were  five  ten-dol- 
lar  bills  and  three  fives — sixty-five  dollars  in  all. 
There  would  have  been  more,  but  Mrs.  Merton  be¬ 
fore  going  out,  had  taken  four  fives,  which  she  in¬ 
tended  to  use. 

It  was  Harold’s  first  theft,  and  he  trembled  with 
agitation  as  he  thrust  the  pocketbook  into  his  pocket. 
He  would  have  trembled  still  more  if  he  had  known 
that  his  mother’s  confidential  maid  and  seamstress, 
Felicie  Lacouvreur,  had  seen  everything  through  the 
crevice  formed  by  the  half-open  door. 

Felicie  smiled  to  herself  as  she  moved  noiselessly 
away  from  her  post  of  concealment. 

“Master  Harold  is  trying  a  dangerous  experi¬ 
ment,”  she  said  to  herself.  “Now,  he  is  in  my 
power.  He  has  been  insolent  to  me  more  than  once, 
as  if,  forsooth,  he  were  made  of  superior  clay,  but 
Felicie,  though  only  a  poor  servant,  is  not,  thank 
Heaven,  a  thief,  as  he  is.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
drama.  I  shall  wait  patiently  till  it  is  played  out.” 

In  his  hurry,  Harold  came  near  leaving  the  room 
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'with  the  table  drawer  open.  But  he  bethought  him¬ 
self  in  time,  went  back,  and  locked  it  securely.  It 
was  like  shutting  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  was 
stolen.  Then,  with  the  stolen  money  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  he  left  the  house.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  found 
at  home  when  his  aunt  returned. 

Harold  had  sixty-five  dollars  in  his  pocket — an 
amount  quite  beyond  what  he  had  ever  before  had 
at  his  disposal — but,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  did 
not  feel  as  happy  as  he  had  expected.  If  he  had 
come  by  it  honestly;  if,  for  instance,  it  had  been 
given  him,  his  heart  would  have  beat  high  with  ex¬ 
ultation,  but  as  it  was,  he  walked  along  with  clouded 
brow.  Presently  he  ran  across  one  of  his  friends, 
who  noticed  his  discomposure. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Harold?”  he  asked.  “You 
are  in  the  dumps.” 

“Oh,  no,”  answered  Harold,  forcing  himself  to 
assume  a  more  cheerful  aspect.  “I  have  no  reason 
to  feel  blue.” 

“You  are  only  acting,  then?  I  must  congratulate 
you  on  your  success.  You  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  the  knight  of  the  sorrowful  countenance.” 

“Who  is  he?”  asked  Harold,  who  was  not  literary. 

“Don  Quixote.  Did  you  never  hear  of  him?” 

“No” 
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'‘Then  your  education  has  been  neglected.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  to-day?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Suppose  we  visit  a  dime  museum  ?” 

“All  right.” 

“That  is,  if  you  have  any  money.  I  am  high  and 
dry.” 

“Yes,  I  have  some  money.” 

They  went  to  a  dime  museum  on  Clark  Street. 
Harold  surprised  his  companion  by  paying  for  the 
two  tickets  out  of  a  five-dollar  bill. 

“You’re  flush,  Harold,”  said  his  friend.  “Has 
anybody  left  you  a  fortune?” 

“No,”  answered  Harold,  uneasily.  “I’ve  been 
saving  up  money  lately.” 

“You  have?  Why,  I’ve  heard  of  your  being  at 
theaters,  playing  billiards  and  so  on.” 

“Look  here,  Robert  Greve,  I  don’t  see  why  you 
need  trouble  yourself  so  much  about  where  I  get  my 
money.” 

“Don’t  be  cranky,  Harold,”  said  Robert,  good- 
humoredly,  “I  won’t  say  another  word.  Only  I  am 
glad  to  find  my  friends  in  a  healthy  financial  condi¬ 
tion.  I  only  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  myself.” 

There  happened  to  be  a  matinee  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  and  Harold  proposed  going.  First, 
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however,  they  took  a  nice  lunch  at  Brockway  & 
Milan's,  a  mammoth  restaurant  on  Clark  Street, 
Harold  paying  the  bill. 

As  they  came  out  of  the  theater,  Luke  Walton 
chanced  to  pass. 

"Good-afternoon,  Harold,”  he  said. 

Harold  tossed  his  head,  but  did  not  reply. 

'‘Who  is  that  boy — one  of  your  acquaintances?” 
asked  Robert  Greve. 

"He  works  for  my  aunt,”  answered  Harold.  "It 
is  like  his  impudence  to  speak  to  me.” 

"Why  shouldn’t  he  speak  to  you,  if  you  know 
him?”  asked  Robert  Greve,  who  did  not  share  Har¬ 
old’s  foolish  pride 

"He  appears  to  think  he  is  my  equal,”  continued 
Harold. 

"He  seems  a  nice  boy.” 

"You  don’t  know  him  as  I  do.  He  is  a  common 
newsboy.” 

"Suppose  he  is;  that  doesn’t  hurt  him,  does 
it?” 

» 

"You  don’t  know  what  I  mean.  You  don’t  think 
a  common  newsboy  fit  to  associate  with  on  equal 
terms,  do  you?” 

Robert  Greve  laughed. 

"You  are  too  high-toned,  Harold,”  he  said.  "If 
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he  is  a  nice  boy,  I  don’t  care  what  sort  of  business 
a  friend  of  mine  follows.” 

“Well,  I  do,”  snapped  Harold,  “and  so  does  my 
mother.  I  don’t  believe  in  being  friends  with  the 
rag,  tag  and  bobtail  of  society.” 

Luke  Walton  did  not  allow  his  feelings  to  be 
hurt  by  the  decided  rebuff  he  had  received  from 
Harold. 

“I  owe  it  to  myself  to  act  like  a  gentleman,”  he 
reflected.  “If  Harold  doesn’t  choose  to  be  polite, 
it  is  his  lookout,  not  mine.  He  looks  down  upon 
me  because  I  am  a  working  boy.  I  don’t  mean 
always  to  be  a  newsboy  or  an  errand  boy.  I  shall 
work  my  way  upward  as  fast  as  I  can,  and,  in  time, 
I  may  come  to  fill  a  good  place  in  society.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  Luke  was  ambitious.  He 
looked  above  and  beyond  the  present,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  improve  his  social  condition. 

It  was  six  o’clock  when  Harold  ascended  the  steps 
of  the  mansion  on  Prairie  Avenue.  He  had  de¬ 
voted  the  day  to  amusement,  but  had  derived  very 
little  pleasure  from  the  money  he  had  expended. 
He  had  very  little  left  of  the  five-dollar  bill  which 
he  had  first  changed  at  the  dime  museum.  It  was 
not  easy  to  say  where  his  money  had  gone,  but  it 
had  melted  away,  in  one  shape  or  another. 
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“I  wonder  whether  Aunt  Eliza  has  discovered 
her  loss/’  thought  Harold.  “I  hope  I  shan’t  show 
any  signs  of  nervousness  when  I  meet  her.  I  don’t 
see  how  she  can  possibly  suspect  me.  If  anything 
is  said  about  the  lost  pocketbook,  I  will  try  to  throw 
suspicion  on  Luke  Walton.” 

Harold  did  not  stop  to  think  how  mean  this  would 
be.  Self-preservation,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  first 
law  of  nature,  and  self-preservation  required  that 
he  should  avert  suspicion  from  himself  by  any  means 
in  his  power.  He  went  into  the  house  whistling,  as 
if  to  show  that  his  mind  was  quite  free  from  care. 

In  the  hall  he  met  Felicie. 

“What  do  you  think  has  happened,  Master  Har¬ 
old?”  said  the  French  maid. 

“I  don’t  know,  I  am  sure.” 

“Your  aunt  has  been  robbed.  Some  money  has 
been  taken  from  her  room.” 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

LUKE  WALTON  IS  SUSPECTED  OF  THEFT. 

Harold  was  prepared  for  the  announcement,  as 
he  felt  confident  his  aunt  would  soon  discover  her 
loss,  but  he  felt  a  little  nervous,  nevertheless. 

“You  don’t  mean  it!”  he  ejaculated,  in  well-coun¬ 
terfeited  surprise. 

“It’s  a  fact.” 

“When  did  Aunt  Eliza  discover  her  loss,  Fe- 
licie?” 

“As  soon  as  she  got  home.  She  went  to  her 
drawer  to  put  back  some  money  she  had  on  hand, 
and  found  the  pocketbook  gone.” 

“Was  there  much  money  in  it?” 

“She  doesn’t  say  how  much.” 

“Well,”  said  Harold,  thinking  it  time  to  carry 
out  the  program  he  had  determined  upon,  “I  can’t 
say  I  am  surprised.” 

“You  are  not  surprised!”  repeated  Felicie,  slowly. 
“Why?  Do  you  know  anything  about  it?” 

“Do  I  know  anything  about  it?”  said  Harold, 
coloring.  “What  do  you  mean  by  that?” 

“Because  you  say  you  are  not  surprised.  I  was 
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surprised,  and  so  was  the  old  lady  and  your 
mother.” 

“You  must  be  very  stupid,  not  to  understand  what 
I  mean,”  said  Harold,  annoyed. 

“Then  I  am  very  stupid,  for  I  do  not  know  at  all 
why  you  are  not  surprised.” 

“I  mean  that  the  boy  Aunt  Eliza  employs — that 
boy  Luke — has  taken  the  money.” 

“Oh,  you  think  the  boy,  Luke,  has  taken  the 
money.” 

“Certainly!  Why  shouldn’t  he?  He  is  a  poor 
newsboy.  It  would  be  a  great  temptation  to  him. 
You  know  he  is  always  shown  into  Aunt  Eliza’s 
sitting  room,  and  is  often  there  alone.” 

“That  is  true.” 

“And,  of  course,  nothing  is  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  take  the  money.” 

“But  the  drawer  was  locked.” 

“He  had  some  keys  in  his  pocket,  very  likely. 
Most  boys  have  keys.” 

“Oh,  most  boys  have  keys.  Have  you,  perhaps, 
keys,  Master  Harold?” 

“It  seems  to  me  you  are  asking  very  foolish  ques¬ 
tions,  Eelicie.  I  have  the  key  of  my  trunk.” 

“But  do  newsboys  have  trunks?  Why  should 
this  boy,  Luke,  have  keys?  I  do  not  see.” 
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“Well,  I’ll  go  upstairs,”  said  Harold,  who  was 
getting  tired  of  the  interview,  and  rather  uneasy  at 
Felicie’s  remarks  and  questions. 

As  Felicie  had  said,  Mrs.  Merton  discovered  her 
loss  almost  as  soon  as  she  came  home.  She  had 
used  but  a  small  part  of  the  money  she  took  with 
her,  and,  not  caring  to  carry  it  about  with  her, 
opened  the  drawer  to  replace  it  in  the  pocketbook. 

To  her  surprise  the  pocketbook  had  disappeared. 

Now,  the  contents  of  the  pocketbook,  though  a 
very  respectable  sum,  were  not  sufficient  to  put  Mrs. 
Merton  to  any  inconvenience.  Still,  no  one  likes 
to  lose  money,  especially  if  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  has  been  stolen,  and  Mrs.  Merton  felt  an¬ 
noyed.  She  drew  out  the  drawer  to  its  full  extent, 
and  examined  it  carefully  in  every  part,  but  there 
was  no  trace  of  the  morocco  pocketbook. 

She  locked  the  door  and  went  downstairs  to  her 
niece. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Aunt  Eliza?”  asked  Mrs. 
Tracy,  seeing,  at  a  glance,  from  her  aunt’s  expres¬ 
sion,  that  something  had  happened. 

“There  is  a  thief  in  the  house!”  said  the  old  lady, 
abruptly. 

“What!” 

“There  is  a  thief  in  the  house!” 
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“What  makes  you  think  so?” 

“You  remember  my  small  work  table?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  supply  of 
money  in  a  pocketbook  in  one  of  the  drawers.  I 
just  opened  the  drawer,  and  the  money  is  gone!” 

“Was  there  much  money  in  the  pocketbook?” 

“I  happen  to  know  just  how  much.  There  were 
sixty-five  dollars.” 

“And  you  can  find  nothing  of  the  pocketbook?” 

“No;  that  and  the  money  are  both  gone.” 

“I  am  sorry  for  your  loss,  Aunt  Eliza.” 

“I  don’t  care  for  the  money.  I  shall  not  miss  it. 
I  am  amply  provided  with  funds,  thanks  to  Provi¬ 
dence.  But  it  is  the  mystery  that  puzzles  me.  Who 
can  have  robbed  me?” 

Mrs.  Tracy  nodded  her  head  significantly. 

“I  don’t  think  there  need  be  any  mystery  about 
that,”  she  said,  pointedly. 

“Why  not?” 

“I  can  guess  who  robbed  you.” 

“Then  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  enlighten 
me,  for  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  fix  upon  the  thief.” 

“It’s  that  boy  of  yours.  I  haven’t  a  doubt  of 
it.” 

v“You  mean  Luke  Walton?” 
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“Yes,  the  newsboy,  whom  you  have  so  impru¬ 
dently  trusted.” 

“What  are  your  reasons  for  thinking  he  is  a 
thief?”  asked  the  old  lady,  calmly. 

“He  is  often  alone  in  the  room  where  the  work 
table  stands,  is  he  not?” 

“Yes;  he  waits  for  me  there.” 

“What  could  be  easier  than  for  him  to  open  the 
drawer  and  abstract  the  pocketbook?” 

“It  would  be  possible,  but  he  would  have  to  un¬ 
lock  the  drawer.” 

“Probably  he  took  an  impression  of  the  lock  some 
day,  and  had  a  key  made.” 

“You  are  giving  him  credit  for  an'  unusual 
amount  of  cunning.” 

“I  always  supposed  he  was  sly.” 

“I  am  aware,  Louisa,  that  you  never  liked  the 
boy.” 

“I  admit  that.  What  has  happened  seems  to 
show  that  I  was  right.” 

“Now,  you  are  jumping  to  conclusions.  You 
decide,  without  any  proof,  or  even  investigation,  that 
Luke  took  the  money.” 

“I  feel  convinced  of  it.” 

“It  appears  to  me  that  you  are  not  treating  the 
boy  fairly.” 
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“My  instinct  tells  me  that  it  is  he  who  has  robbed 
you.” 

“Instinct  would  have  no  weight  in  law.” 

“If  he  didn’t  take  it,  who  did?”  asked  Mrs. 
Tracy,  triumphantly. 

“That  question  is  not  easy  to  answer,  Louisa.” 

“I  am  glad  you  admit  so  much,  Aunt  Eliza.” 

“I  admit  nothing ;  but  I  will  think  over  the  matter 
carefully,  and  investigate.” 

“Do  so,  Aunt  Eliza!  In  the  end  you  will  agree 
with  me.” 

“In  the  meanwhile,  Louisa,  there  is  one  thing  I 
must  insist  upon.” 

“What  is  that?” 

“That  you  leave  the  matter  wholly  in  my  hands.” 

“Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.” 

“There  are  some  circumstances  connected  with 
the  robbery  which  I  have  not  mentioned.” 

“What  are  they?”  asked  Mrs.  Tracy,  her  face  ex¬ 
pressing  curiosity. 

“I  shall  keep  them  to  myself  for  the  present.” 

Mrs.  Tracy  looked  disappointed. 

“If  you  mention  them  to  me,  I  may  think  of 
something  that  would  help  you.” 

“If  I  need  help  in  that  way,  I  will  come  to 
you.” 
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“Meanwhile,  shall  you  continue  to  employ  him?” 

“Yes;  why  not?” 

“He  might  steal  something  more.” 

“I  will  risk  it.” 

Mrs.  Merton  returned  to  her  room,  and  presently 
Harold  entered  his  mother’s  presence. 

“What  is  this  I  hear  about  Aunt  Eliza  having 
some  money  stolen?”  he  asked. 

“It  is  true.  She  has  lost  sixty-five  dollars.” 

“Felicie  told  me  something  about  it — that  it  was 
taken  out  of  her  drawer.” 

Mrs.  Tracy  went  into  particulars,  unconscious 
that  her  son  was  better  informed  than  herself. 

“Does  aunt  suspect  anyone?”  asked  Harold,  un¬ 
easily. 

“She  doesn’t,  but  I  do.” 

“Who  is  it?” 

“That  boy,  Luke  Walton.” 

“The  very  one  I  thought  of,”  said  Harold, 
eagerly.  “Did  you  mention  him  to  Aunt  Eliza?” 

“Yes;  but  she  is  so  infatuated  with  him  that  she 
didn’t  take  the  suggestion  kindly.  She  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  investigate,  however,  and,  meanwhile,  doesn’t 
want  us  to  interfere.” 

“Things  are  working  round  as  I  want  them,” 
thought  Harold. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

WHO  STOLE  THE  MONEY? 

Did  Mrs.  Merton  suspect  anyone  of  the  theft? 
This  is  the  question  which  will  naturally  suggest 
itself  to  the  reader. 

No  thought  of  the  real  thief  entered  her  mind. 
Though  she  was  fully  sensible  to  Harold’s  faults, 
though  she  knew  him  to  be  selfish,  bad-tempered  and 
envious,  she  did  not  suppose  him  capable  of  theft. 
The  one  who  occurred  to  her  as  most  likely  to  have 

i 

robbed  her  was  her  recently  returned  nephew,  War¬ 
ner  Powell,  who  had  been  compelled  to  leave  Chi¬ 
cago  years  before  on  account  of  having  yielded  to 
a  similar  temptation.  She  knew  that  he  was  hard 
up  for  money,  and  it  was  possible  that  he  had  opened 
the  table  drawer  and  abstracted  the  pocketbook.  As 
to  Luke  Walton,  she  was  not  at  all  affected  by  the 
insinuations  of  her  niece.  She  knew  that  Mrs. 
Tracy  and  Harold  had  a  prejudice  against  Luke, 
and  that  this  would  make  them  ready  to  believe  any¬ 
thing  against  him. 

She  was  curious,  however,  to  hear  what  Warner 
had  to  say  about  the  robbery.  Would  he,  too,  try 
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to  throw  suspicion  upon  Luke  in  order  to  screen 
himself,  if  he  were  the  real  thief?  This  remained 
to  be  proved. 

Warner  Powell  did  not  return  to  the  house  till 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  His  sister  and  Har¬ 
old  hastened  to  inform  him  of  what  had  happened, 
and  to  communicate  their  conviction  that  Luke  was 
the  thief.  Warner  said  little,  but  his  own  suspicions 
were  different.  He  went  upstairs,  and  made  his 
aunt  a  call. 

“Well,  aunt,,,  he  said,  “I  hear  you  have  been 
robbed.” 

“Yes,  Warner,  I  have  lost  some  money,”  an¬ 
swered  the  old  lady,  composedly. 

“Louisa  told  me.” 

“Yes;  she  suspects  Luke  of  being  the  thief.  Do 
you  agree  with  her?” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  answered  Warner. 

Mrs.  Merton’s  face  brightened,  and  she  looked 
kindly  at  Warner. 

“Then  you  don’t  share  Louisa’s  prejudice  against 
Luke?”  she  said. 

“No;  I  like  the  boy.  I  would  sooner  suspect  my¬ 
self  of  stealing  the  money,  for,  you  know,  Aunt 
Eliza,  that  my  record  is  not  a  good  one,  and  I  am 
sure  Luke  is  an  honest  boy.” 
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Mrs.  Merton’s  face  fairly  beamed  with  delight. 
She  understood  very  well  the  low  and  unworthy 
motives  which  influenced  her  niece  and  Harold,  and 
it  was  a  gratifying  surprise  to  find  that  her  nephew 
was  free  from  envy  and  jealousy. 

“Warner,”  she  said,  “what  you  say  does  you 
credit.  In  this  particular  case  I  know  that  Luke  is 
innocent.” 

“You  don’t  know  the  real  thief?”  asked  Warner. 

“No;  but  my  reason  for  knowing  that  Luke  is 
innocent  I  will  tell  you.  The  money  was  safe  in 
my  drawer  when  I  went  out  this  morning.  It  was 
taken  during  my  absence  from  the  house.  Luke 
was  with  me  during  this  whole  time.  Of  course,  it 
is  impossible  that  he  should  be  the  thief,  there¬ 
fore.” 

“I  see.  Did  you  tell  Louisa  this?” 

“No;  I  am  biding  my  time.  Besides,  I  am  more 
likely  to  find  the  real  thief,  if  it  is  supposed  that 
Luke  is  under  suspicion.” 

“Tell  me,  truly,  Aunt  Eliza,  didn’t  you  suspect 
me?” 

“Since  you  ask  me,  Warner,  I  will  tell  you  frankly 
that  it  occurred  to  me  as  possible  that  you  might 
have  yielded  to  temptation.” 

‘‘It  would  have  been  a  temptation,  for  I  have  but 
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twenty-five  cents  in  my  pocket.  But  even  if  I  had 
known  where  you  kept  your  money  (which  I 
didn’t),  I  would  have  risked  applying  to  you  for  a 
loan,  or  gift,  as  it  would  have  turned  out  to  be, 
rather  than  fall  back  into  my  old  disreputable  ways.” 

“I  am  very  much  encouraged  by  what  you  say, 
Warner.  Here  are  ten  dollars.  Use  it  judiciously ; 
try  to  obtain  employment,  and  when  it  is  gone,  you 
may  let  me  know.” 

“Aunt  Eliza,  you  are  kinder  to  me  than  I  deserve. 
I  will  make  a  real  effort  to  secure  employment,  and 
will  not  abuse  your  confidence.” 

“Keep  that  promise,  Warner,  and  I  will  be  your 
friend.  One  thing  more:  don’t  tell  Louisa  what 
has  passed  between  us.  I  can,  at  any  time,  clear 
Luke,  but  for  the  present  I  will  let  her  think  I  am 
uncertain  on  that  point.  I  shall  not  forget  that  you 
took  the  boy’s  part  where  your  sister  condemned 
him.” 

“Louisa  and  Harold  can  see  no  good  in  the  boy; 
but  I  have  observed  him  carefully,  and  formed  my 
own  opinion.” 

Warner  could  have  done  nothing  better  calculated 
to  win  his  aunt’s  favor  than  to  express  a  favorable 
opinion  of  Luke.  It  must  be  said,  however,  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  him,  that  this  had  not  entered  into  his  calcu- 
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lations.  He  really  felt  kindly  towards  the  boy 
whom  his  sister  denounced  as  “sly  and  artful,”  and 
liked  him  much  better  than  his  own  nephew,  Harold, 
who,  looking  upon  Warner  as  a  poor  relation,  had 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  treat  him  with  much  re¬ 
spect  or  attention.  He  had  a  better  heart  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  disposition  than  Mrs.  Tracy  or  Harold,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  early  shortcomings. 

“Who  could  have  been  the  thief  ?”  Warner  asked 
himself,  as  he  left  his  aunt's  sitting  room.  “Could 
it  have  been  Harold  ?” 

He  resolved  to  watch  his  nephew  carefully  and 
seek  some  clew  that  would  lead  to  a  solution  of  the 
mystery. 

“I  hope  it  isn’t  my  nephew,”  he  said  to  himself. 
“I  don’t  want  him  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  his 
scapegrace  uncle.  But  I  would  sooner  suspect  him 
than  Luke  Walton.  They  say  blood  is  thicker  than 
water,  but  I  confess  that  I  like  the  newsboy  better 
than  I  do  my  high-toned  nephew.” 

“Have  you  made  any  discovery  of  the  theft,  Aunt 
Eliza?”  asked  Mrs.  Tracy,  as  her  aunt  seated  her¬ 
self  at  the  evening  repast. 

“Nothing  positive,”  answered  the  old  lady,  signifi¬ 
cantly. 

* 

“Have  you  discovered  anything  at  all?” 
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“I  have  discovered  who  is  not  the  thief,”  said 
Mrs.  Merton. 

“Then  you  had  suspicions?” 

“No  definite  suspicions.” 

“Wouldn't  it  be  well  to  talk  the  matter  freely  'with 
me?  Something  might  be  suggested.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Louisa,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  banish  this  disagreeable  matter  from  our 
table  talk.  If  I  should  stand  in  need  of  advice,  I 
will  consult  you.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  obtrude  my  advice,  but  I  will 
venture  to  suggest  that  you  call  in  a  private  detec¬ 
tive.” 

Harold  looked  alarmed.  , 

“I  wouldn’t  bother  with  a  detective,”  he  said. 
“They  don’t  know  half  as  much  as  they  pretend.” 

“I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Harold,”  said  Mrs. 
Merton.  “I  will  act  as  my  own  detective.” 

Save  for  the  compliment  to  Harold,  Mrs.  Tracy 
was  not  pleased  with  this  speech  of  her  aunt. 

“At  any  rate,”  she  said,  “you  would  do  well  to 
keep  a  strict  watch  over  that  boy,  Luke  Walton.” 

“I  shall,”  answered  the  old  lady,  simply. 

Mrs.  Tracy  looked  triumphant.  It  was  clear,  she 
thought,  that  Mrs.  Merton  was  coming  to  her  view 
of  the  matter. 
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Warner  kept  silent,  but  a  transient  smile  passed 
over  his  face  as  he  saw  how  neatly  Aunt  Eliza  had 
deceived  his  astute  sister. 

“What  do  you  think,  Warner?”  asked  Mrs. 
Tracy,  desirous  of  additional  support. 

“I  think  Aunt  Eliza  will  get  at  the  truth  sooner 
or  later.  Of  course  I  will  do  anything  to  help  her, 
but  I  don’t  want  to  interfere.” 

“Don’t  you  think  she  ought  to  discharge  Luke?” 

“If  she  did,  she  would  have  no  chance  of  finding 
out  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not.” 

“That  is  true.  I  did  not  think  of  that.” 

“Warner  is  more  sensible  than  any  of  you,”  said 
Mrs.  Merton. 

“I  am  glad  you  have  changed  your  opinion  of 
him,.!’  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  sharply. 

She  was  now  beginning  to  be  jealous  of  her  scape¬ 
grace  brother. 

“So  am  I,”  said  Warner,  smiling.  “At  the  same 
time,  I  don’t  blame  aunt  for  her  former  opinion.” 

The  next  morning  Harold  was  about  leaving  the 
house,  when  Felicie,  the  French  maid,  came  up 
softly,  and  said:  “Master  Harold,  may  I  have  a 
word  with  you?” 

“I  am  in  a  Hurry,”  said  Harold,  impatiently. 

“It  is  about  the  stolen  money,”  continued  Felicie, 
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in  her  soft  voice.  “You  had  better  listen  to  what 
I  have  to  say.  I  have  found  out  who  took  it.” 

Harold’s  heart  gave  a  sudden  thump,  and  his  face 
indicated  dismay. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

HAROLD  AND  FELICIE  MAKE  AN  ARRANGEMENT. 

“You  have  found  out  who  took  the  money?” 
stammered  Harold. 

“Yes.” 

“I  didn’t  think  it  would  be  found  out  so  soon,” 
Harold  said,  trying  to  recover  his  equanimity.  “Of 
course  it  was  taken  by  Luke  Walton.” 

“You  are  quite  mistaken,”  said  Felicie.  “Luke 
.Walton  did  not  take  it.” 

Harold’s  heart  gave  another  thump.  He  scented 
danger,  but  remained  silent. 

“You  don’t  ask  me  who  took  the  money?”  said 
Felicie,  after  a  pause. 

“Because  I  don’t  believe  you  know,”  returned 
Harold.  “You’ve  probably  got  some  suspicion.” 

“I  have  more  than  that.  The  person  who  took 
the  money  was  seen  at  his  work.” 

Harold  turned  pale. 

“There  is  no  use  in  mincing  matters,”  continued 
Felicie.  “You  took  the  money!” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  such  impertinence?” 
gasped  Harold. 
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“It  is  no  impertinence.  If  you  doubt  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  I’ll  tell  you  the  particulars.  You  opened  the 
drawer  with  one  of  a  bunch  of  keys  which  you  took 
from  your  pocket,  took  out  a  morocco  pocketbook, 
opened  it,  and  counted  the  roll  of  bills  which  it  con-  ' 
mined,  then  put  the  pocketbook  into  your  pocket, 
locked  the  drawer  and  left  the  room.” 

“That’s  a  fine  story,”  said  Harold,  forcing  him¬ 
self  to  speak.  “I  dare  say  all  this  happened,  only 
you  were  the  one  who  opened  the  drawer.” 

“I  saw  it  all  through  a  crack  in  the  half-open 
door,”  continued  Felicie,  not  taking  the  trouble  to 
answer  his  accusation.  “If  you  want  further  proof, 
suppose  you  feel  in  your  pocket.  I  presume  the 
pocketbook  is  there  at  this  moment.” 

Instinctively  Harold  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
then  suddenly  withdrew  it,  as  if  his  fingers  were 
burned,  for  the  pocketbook  was  there  as  Felicie  had 
said. 

“There  is  one  thing  more,”  said  Felicie,  as  she 
drew  from  her  pocket  a  bunch  of  keys.  “I  found 
this  bunch  of  keys  in  your  room  this  morning.” 

“They  are  not  mine,”  answered  Harold,  hastily. 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  that.  They  are 
the  ones  you  had  in  your  hand  when  you  opened  the 
drawer.  I  think  this  is  the  key  you  used.” 
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“The  keys  belong  to  you !”  asserted  Harold,  des¬ 
perately. 

“Thank  you  for  giving  them  to  me,  but  I  shall 
have  no  use  for  them/'  said  Felicie,  coolly.  “And 
now,  Master  Harold,  do  you  want  to  know  why  I 
have  told  you  this  little  story  ?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Harold,  feebly. 

“Because  I  think  it  will  be  for  our  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage  to  come  to  an  understanding.  I  don’t 
want  to  inform  your  aunt  of  what  I  have  seen  unless 
you  compel  me  to  do  so.” 

“How  should  I  compel  you  to  do  so?”  stammered 
Harold,  uneasily. 

“Step  into  the  parlor,  where  we  can  talk  comfort¬ 
ably.  Your  aunt  is  upstairs,  and  your  mother  is 
out,  so  that  no  one  will  hear  us.” 

Harold  felt  that  he  was  in  the  power  of  the  cun¬ 
ning  Felicie,  and  he  followed  her  unresisting. 

“Sit  down  on  the  sofa,  and  we  will  talk  at  our 
ease.  I  will  keep  silent  about  this  matter,  and  no 
one  else  knows  a  word  about  it,  if - ” 

“Well?” 

“If  you  will  give  me  half  the  money.” 

“But,”  said  Harold,  who  now  gave  up  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  denial,  “I  have  spent  part  of  it.” 

“You  have  more  than  half  of  it  left?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Give  me  thirty  dollars  and  I  will  be  content.  I 
saw  you  count  it.  There  were  sixty-five  dollars  in 
all.” 

“I  don’t  see  what  claim  you  have  to  it,”  said  Har¬ 
old,  angrily. 

“I  have  as  much  as  you,”  answered  Felicie, 
coolly.  “Still,  if  you  prefer  to  go  to  your  aunt,  own 
up  that  you  took  it,  and  take  the  consequences,  I 
will  agree  not  to  interfere.  But  if  I  am  to  keep  the 
secret,  I  want  to  be  paid  for  it.” 

Harold  thought  it  over;  he  hated  to  give  up  so 
large  a  part  of  his  plunder,  for  he  had  appropriated 
it  in  his  own  mind  to  certain  articles  which  he 
wished  to  purchase. 

“I’ll  give  you  twenty  dollars,”  he  said. 

“No,  I  will  take  thirty  dollars,  or  go  to  your  aunt 
and  tell  her  all  I  know.” 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Poor  Harold  took  out 
three  ten-dollar  bills,  reluctantly  enough,  and  gave 
them  to  Felicie. 

“All  right,  Master  Harold!  You’ve  done  wisely. 
I  thought  you  would  see  matters  in  the  right  light. 
Think  how  shocked  your  mother  and  Aunt  Eliza 
would  be  if  they  had  discovered  that  you  were  the 
thief.” 
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“Don’t  use  such  language,  Felicie!”  said  Harold, 
wincing.  “There  is  really  no  need  to  refer  to  it 
again.” 

“As  you  say,  Master  Harold.  I  won’t  detain  you 
any  longer  from  your  walk,”  and  Felicie,  with  a 
smile,  rose  from  the  sofa  and  left  the  room,  Harold 
following. 

“Don’t  disturb  yourself  any  more,”  she  said,  as 
she  opened  the  door  for  Harold.  “It  will  never  be 
known.  Besides,  your  aunt  can  well  afford  to  lose 
this  little  sum.  She  is  actually  rolling  in  wealth. 
She  ought  to  be  more  liberal  to  you.” 

“So  she  ought,  Felicie.  If  she  had,  this  would 
not  have  happened.” 

“Very  true.  At  the  same  time,  I  don’t  suppose 
a  jury  would  accept  this  as  an  excuse.” 

“Why  do  you  say  such  things,  Felicie?  What 
has  a  jury  got  to  do  with  me?” 

“Nothing,  I  hope.  Still,  if  it  were  a  poor  boy 
that  had  taken  the  money,  Luke  Walton,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  might  have  been  arrested.  Excuse  me,  I 
see  this  annoys  you.  Let  me  give  you  one  piece  of 
advice,  Master  Harold.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“Get  rid  of  that  morocco  pocketbook  as  soon  as 
you  can.  If  it  were  found  on  you,  or  you  should 
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be  careless,  and  leave  it  anywhere,  you  would  give 
yourself  away,  my  friend/’ 

“You  are  right,  Felicie,”  said  Harold,  hurriedly. 
“Good-morning !” 

“Good-morning,  and  a  pleasant  walk,  my  friend,” 
said  Felicie,  mockingly. 

When  Harold  was  fairly  out  in  the  street,  he 
groaned  in  spirit.  He  had  lost  half  the  fruits  of  his 
theft,  and  his  secret  had  become  known.  Felicie 
had  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  he  felt  that  he 
hated  her. 

“I  wish  I  could  get  mother  to  discharge  her,  with¬ 
out  Her  knowing  that  it  was  I  who  had  brought  it 
about.  I  shall  not  fell  safe  as  long  as  she  is  in  the 
house.  I  shall  feel  uncomfortable  whenever  I  see 
her.  She  has  such  a  way  of  looking  at  a  fellow. 
She’s  a  sly,  artful,  dishonest  girl !”  burst  out  the  un¬ 
happy  Harold.  “Why  didn’t  I  have  the  sense  to 
shut  and  lock  the  door?  Then  she  wouldn’t  have 
seen  me.” 

Then  the  thought  of  the  morocco  pocketbook  oc¬ 
curred  to  him. 

He  felt  that  Felicie  was  right — that  it  was  im¬ 
prudent  to  carry  it  around.  He  must  get  rid  of  it  in 
some  way. 

He  took  the  money  out  and  put  it  in  another 
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pocket.  The  pocketbook  he  replaced  till  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  it. 

Hardly  had  he  made  these  preparations  when  he 
met  Luke  Walton,  who  had  started  unusually  early, 
and  was  walking  towards  the  house.  An  idea  came 
to  Harold. 

“Good-morning,  Luke!”  he  said,  in  an  unusually 
friendly  tone. 

“Good-morning,  Harold!”  answered  Luke,  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  by  the  other’s  cordiality. 

“Are  you  going  out  with  Aunt  Eliza  this  morn¬ 
ing  ?” 

“I  am  not  sure  whether  she  will  want  to  go  out. 
I  shall  call  and  inquire.” 

“You  seem  to  be  quite  a  favorite  of  hers.” 

“I  hope  I  am.  She  always  treats  me  kindly.” 

“I  really  believe  she  thinks  more  of  you  than  she 
(does  of  me.” 

“You  mustn’t  think  that,”  said  Luke,  modestly. 
“You  are  a  relation,  and  I  am  only  in  her  employ.” 

“Oh,  it  doesn’t  trouble  me.  I  am  bound  for  the 
city.  I  think  I  will  take  the  next  car — good-day!” 

“Good-day,  Harold!” 

Luke  walked  on,  quite  unconscious  that  Harold, 
as  he  passed  by  his  side,  had  managed  to  slip  the 
morocco  wallet  into  the  pocket  of  his  sack  coat. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Harold’s  plot  fails. 

Luke  wore  a  sack  coat  with  side  pockets.  It 
was  this  circumstance  that  had  made  it  easy  for 
Harold  to  transfer  the  wallet  unsuspected  to  his 
pocket. 

Quite  ignorant  of  what  had  taken  place,  Luke 
kept  on  his  way  to  Mrs.  Merton’s  house.  He  rang 
the  bell,  and  on  being  admitted,  went  up,  as  usual, 
to  the  room  of  his  patroness. 

“Good-morning,  Luke,”  said  Mrs.  Merton,  pleas¬ 
antly. 

“Good-morning,”  responded  Luke. 

“I  don’t  think  I  shall  go  out  this  morning,  and 
I  don’t  think  of  any  commission,  so  you  will  have 
a  vacation.” 

“I  am  afraid  I  am  not  earning  my  money,  Mrs. 
Merton.  You  make  it  very  easy  for  me.” 

“At  any  rate,  Luke,  the  money  is  cheerfully 
given,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  find  it  useful.  How 
are  you  getting  along?” 

“Very  well,  indeed!  I  have  just  made  the  last 
payment  on  mother’s  machine,  and  now  we  owe 
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nothing,  except,  perhaps,  for  the  rent,  and  only  a 
week  has  gone  by  on  the  new  month.” 

“You  seem  to  be  a  good  manager,  Luke.  You 
succeed  in  keeping  your  money,  while  I  have  not 
always  found  it  easy.  Yesterday,  for  instance,  I 
lost  sixty-five  dollars/’ 

“How  was  that?”  inquired  Luke,  with  interest. 

“The  drawer  in  which  I  keep  a  pocketbook  was 
unlocked,  and  this,  with  its  contents,  was  stolen.” 

“Don't  you  suspect  anyone?” 

“I  did,  but  he  has  cleared  himself,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion.  It  is  possible  it  was  one  of  the  servants.” 

At  this  moment  Luke  pulled  the  handkerchief 
from  his  side  pocket,  and  with  it  came  the  morocco 
pocketbook,  which  fell  on  the  carpet. 

Mrs.  Merton  utered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

“Why,  that  is  the  very  pocketbook!”  she  said, 
quickly. 

Luke  stooped  and  picked  it  up,  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  bewilderment  on  his  face. 

“I  don’t  understand  it,”  he  said.  “I  never  saw 
that  pocketbook  before  in  my  life.” 

“Please  hand  it  to  me.” 

Luke  did  so. 

“Yes,  that  is  the  identical  pocketbook.” 

“And  it  came  from  my  pocket?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Is  there  any  money  in  it,  Mrs.  Merton?” 

Mrs.  Merton  opened  it,  and  shook  her  head. 

“That  has  been  taken  out,”  she  answered. 

“I  hope  you  won't  think  I  took  the  money,”  said 
Luke,  with  a  troubled  look. 

“I  know  you  did  not.  It  was  taken  while  we 
were  out  together  yesterday.  The  last  thing  before 
I  left  the  house  I  locked  the  drawer,  and  the  pocket- 
book  with  the  money  inside  was  there.  When  I  re¬ 
turned  it  was  gone.” 

“That  is  very  mysterious.  I  don’t  understand 
how  the  pocketbook  came  in  my  pocket.” 

“Some  one  must  have  put  it  there  who  wished 
you  to  be  suspected  of  the  theft.” 

“Yes,”  said  Luke,  eagerly.  “I  see.” 

Then  he  stopped  suddenly,  for  what  he  was  about 
to  say  would  throw  suspicion  upon  Harold. 

“Well,  go  on !” 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  ought  to  speak.  It  might 
throw'  suspicion  on  an  innocent  person.” 

“Speak!  it  is  due  to  me.  I  will  judge  on  that 
point.  Who  has  had  the  chance  of  putting  the  wal¬ 
let  into  your  pocket?” 

“I  will  speak  if  you  insist  upon  it,  Mrs.  Merton,” 
said  Luke,  reluctantly.  “A  few  minutes  since  I  met 
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Harold  on  the  street.  We  were  bound  in  opposite 
directions.  He  surprised  me  by  stopping  me,  and 
addressing  me  quite  cordially.  We  stood  talking 
together  two  or  three  minutes.” 

“Did  he  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  wal¬ 
let  in  your  pocket  ?” 

“He  might  have  done  so,  but  I  was  not  conscious 
of  it.” 

“Let  me  think!”  said  the  old  lady,  slowly.  “Har¬ 
old  knew  where  I  kept  my  money,  for  I  opened  the 
drawer  in  his  presence  the  other  day,  and  he  saw 
me  take  a  bill  from  the  pocketbook.  I  did  not  think 
him  capable  of  robbing  me.” 

“Perhaps  he  did  not,”  said  Luke.  “It  may  be 
explained  in  some  other  way.” 

“Can  you  think  of  any  other  way?” 

“Suppose  a  servant  had  taken  the  money,  and 
left  the  pocketbook  somewhere  where  Harold  found 
it - ” 

“Even  in  that  case,  why  should  he  put  it  in  your 
pocket  ?” 

“He  does  not  like  me.  He  might  wish  to  throw 
suspicion  upon  me.” 

“That  would  be  very  mean.” 

“I  think  it  would,  but  still  he  might  not  be  a 
thief.” 
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“I  would  sooner  excuse  a  thief.  It  is  certainly 
disreputable  to  steal,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  mean 
or  contemptible.  Trying  to  throw  suspicion  on  an 
innocent  person  would  be  both.” 

Luke  remained  silent,  for  nothing  occurred  to 
him  to  say.  He  did  not  wish  to  add  to  Mrs.  Mer¬ 
ton’s  resentment  against  Harold. 

After  a  moment’s  thought  the  old  lady  continued : 
“You  may  leave  the  pocketbook  with  me,  and  say 
nothing  about  what  has  happened  till  I  give  you 
leave.” 

“Very  well” 

Mrs.  Merton  took  the  pocketbook,  replaced  it  in 
the  drawer,  and  carefully  locked  it. 

“Some  one  must  have  a  key  that  will  open  this 
drawer,”  she  said.  “I’d  like  to  know  who  it  is.” 

“Do  you  think  anyone  will  open  it  again?”  asked 
Luke. 

“No;  it  will  be  supposed  that  I  will  no  longer 
keep  money  there.  I  think,  however,  I  will  sooner 
or  later  find  out  who  opened  it.” 

“I  hope  it  won’t  prove  to  be  Harold.” 

“I  hope  so,  too.  I  would  not  like  to  think  so  near 
a  relative  a  thief.  Well,  Luke,  I  won’t  detain  you 
here  any  longer.  You  may  come  to-morrow  as 
usual.” 
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“It  is  lucky  Mrs.  Merton  has  confidence  in  me,” 
thought  Luke.  “Otherwise  she  might  have  sup¬ 
posed  me  to  be  the  thief.  What  a  mean  fellow  Har¬ 
old  Tracy  is,  to  try  to  have  an  innocent  boy  sus¬ 
pected  of  such  a  crime.” 

As  he  was  going  out  of  the  front  door,  Mrs. 
Tracy  entered. 

“Have  you  seen  my  aunt  this  morning?”  she 
asked. 

“Yes,  madam.” 

“I  wonder  you  had  the  face  to  stand  in  her  pres¬ 
ence.” 

It  must  be  said,  in  justification  of  Mrs.  Tracy, 
that  she  really  believed  that  Luke  had  stolen  Mrs. 
Merton’s  money. 

“I  know  of  no  reason  why  I  should  not,”  said 
Luke,  calmly.  “Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  you  mean?” 

“You  know  well  enough,”  retorted  Mrs.  Tracy, 
nodding  her  head  venomously. 

“Mrs.  Merton  appears  to  be  well  satisfied  with 
me,”  said  Luke,  quietly.  “When  she  is  not,  she  will 
tell  me  so,  and  I  shall  never  come  again.” 

“You  are  the  most  brazen  boy  I  know  of.  Why 
it  is  that  my  aunt  is  so  infatuated  with  you,  I  can’t, 
for  my  part,  pretend  to  understand.” 
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“If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  bid  you  good-morn¬ 
ing,”  said  Luke,  with  quiet  dignity. 

Mrs.  Tracy  did  not  reply,  and  Luke  left  the 
house. 

“If  I  ever  hated  and  despised  a  boy,  it  is  that 
one!”  said  Mrs.  Tracy  to  herself,  as  she  went  up¬ 
stairs  to  remove  her  street  dress.  “I  wish  I  could 
strip  the  mask  from  him,  and  get  aunt  to  see  him  in 
his  real  character.  He  is  a  sly,  artful  young  ad¬ 
venturer.  Ah,  Felicie,  come  and  assist  me.  By  the 
way,  I  want  you  to  watch  that  boy  who  has  just 
gone  out.” 

“Luke  Walton?” 

“Yes;  of  course  you  have  heard  of  my  aunt’s 
loss.  I  suspect  that  this  Luke  Walton  is  the  thief.” 

“Is  it  possible,  madam?  Have  you  any  evi¬ 
dence?” 

“No,  but  we  may  find  some.  What  do  you 
think?” 

“I  haven’t  thought  much  about  the  matter.  It 
seems  to  me  very  mysterious.” 

When  Felicie  left  the  presence  of  her  mistress,  she 
smiled  curiously. 

“What  would  Madam  Tracy  say  if  she  knew  it 
was  her  own  son  ?”  she  soliloquized.  “He  is  a  young 
cur,  but  she  thinks  him  an  angel!” 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

HAROLD  MAKES  A  PURCHASE. 

Harold  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  half  his 

money,  but  he  still  had  thirty  dollars  left.  How 

✓ 

should  he  invest  it?  That  was  the  problem  that 
occupied  his  thoughts.  Thus  far  he  had  not  de¬ 
rived  so  much  satisfaction  from  the  possession  of 
the  money  as  he  had  anticipated.  One  thing,  at 
any  rate,  he  resolved.  He  would  not  spend  it  upon 
others,  but  wholly  upon  himself. 

He  stepped  into  a  billiard  saloon  to  enjoy  his 
favorite  pastime.  In  the  absence  of  any  companion 
he  played  a  game  with  a  man  employed  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment,  and,  naturally,  got  beaten,  though  he 
was  given  odds.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  owed 
sixty  cents,  and  decided  not  to  continue. 

“You  play  too  well  for  me,”  he  said,  in  a  tone  pf 
disappointment. 

“You  had  bad  luck,,,  answered  his  opponent, 
soothingly.  “However,  I  can  more  than  make  it  up 
to  you.” 

“How?”  inquired  Harold,  becoming  interested. 
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“A  friend  of  mine  has  pawned  his  watch  for  fif¬ 
teen  dollars.  It  is  a  valuable  gold  watch — cost 
seventy-five.  He  could  have  got  more  on  it,  but 
expected  to  redeem  it.  He  has  been  in  bad  luck, 
and  finds  it  is  no  use.  He  has  put  the  ticket  in  my 
hands,  and  is  willing  to  sell  it  for  ten  dollars.  That 
will  only  make  the  watch  cost  twenty-five.  It’s  a 
big  bargain  for  somebody.” 

Harold  was  much  interested.  He  had  always 
wanted  a  gold  watch,  and  had  dropped  more  than 
one  hint  to  that  effect  within  the  hearing  of  Aunt 
Eliza,  but  the  old  lady  had  always  said :  “When  you 
are  eighteen,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  a 
gold  watch.  Till  then,  your  silver  watch  will  do.” 

Harold  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and 
his  desire  for  a  gold  watch  had  greatly  increased 
since  a  school  friend  about  his  own  age  had  become 
the  owner  of  one.  For  this  reason  he  was  consider- 
ably  excited  by  the  chance  that  seemed  to  present 
itself. 

“You  are  sure  the  watch  is  a  valuable  one?”  he 
asked. 

“Yes;  I  have  seen  it  myself. 0 

“Then,  why  don’t  you  buy  the  ticket  yourself?” 

“I  haven’t  the  money.  If  I  had,  I  wouldn’t  let 
anybody  else  have  it,” 
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“Let  me  see  the  ticket.” 

The  other  produced  it  from  his  vest  pocket,  but, 
of  course,  this  threw  no  light  upon  the  quality  of 
the  watch. 

“I  can  secure  the  watch,  and  have  nearly  five  dol¬ 
lars  left,”  thought  Harold.  “It  is  surely  worth 
double  the  price  it  will  cost  me,  and  then  I  shall  have 
something  to  show  for  my  money.” 

On  the  other  hand,  his  possession  of  the  watch 
would  excite  surprise  at  home,  and  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  explain  how  he  obtained  it.  This, 
however,  did  not  trouble  Harold  much.  He  was 
sure  he  could  make  up  some  story  that  would  avert 
suspicion. 

“I’ve  a  great  mind  to  take  it,”  he  said,  slowly. 

“You  can’t  do  any  better.  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
hate  to  let  it  go,  but  I  don’t  see  any  prospect  of  my 
being  able  to  get  it  out  myself,  and  my  friend  needs 
the  money.” 

Harold  hesitated  a  moment,  then  yielded  to  the 
inducement  offered. 

“Give  me  the  ticket,”  he  said.  “Here  is  the 
money.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  produced  a  ten-dollar  bill.  In 
return,  the  ticket  was  handed  to  him. 

The  pawnbroker,  whose  name  he  found  on  the 
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ticket,  was  located  less  than  fifteen  minutes’  walk 
from  the  billiard  saloon.  Harold,  eager  to  secure 
the  watch,  went  directly  there.  Over  the  doorway 
were  displayed  the  customary  three  golden  balls. 

Entering  with  some  nervousness,  for  he  had  never 
before  been  in  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  Harold 
advanced  to  the  counter,  behind  which  he  saw  shelves 
loaded  with  articles  in  great  variety. 

“Well,  young  man,  what  can  I  do  for  you?” 
asked  a  small  man,  with  wrinkled  face  and  blinking 
eyes. 

“I  want  to  redeem  my  watch.  Here  is  the 
ticket.” 

The  old  man  glanced  at  the  ticket,  then  went  to 
a  safe,  and  took  out  the  watch.  Here  were  kept  the 
articles  of  small  bulk  and  large  value. 

Harold  took  out  fifteen  dollars  which  he  had  put 
in  his  vest  pocket  for  the  purpose,  and  tendered 
them  to  the  pawnbroker. 

“I  want  a  dollar  and  a  half  more,”  said  the  old 
man. 

“What  for?”  asked  Harold,  in  surprise. 

“One  month’s  interest.  You  don’t  think  I  do 
business  for  nothing,  do  you?” 

“Isn’t  that  high?”  asked  Harold,  and  not  without 
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“It’s  our  regular  charge,  young  man.  Ten  per 
cent,  a  month — that’s  what  we  all  charge.” 

This  statement  was  correct.  Though  the  New 
York  pawnbroker  is  allowed  to  charge  but  three  per 
cent,  a  month,  his  Chicago  associate  charges  more 
than  three  times  as  much. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  comply  with  the 
terms  demanded,  and  Harold  reluctantly  handed  out 
the  extra  sum. 

“You  ought  to  have  a  watch  chain,  my  friend,” 
said  the  pawnbroker. 

“I  should  like  one,  but  I  cannot  afford  it.” 

“I  can  give  you  a  superior  article — rolled  gold — • 
for  a  dollar.  It  is  just  the  amount  I  loaned  on  it, 
but  I  have  had  it  for  over  a  year,  and  the  owner  will 
never  come  after  it.” 

“Let  me  see  it.” 

The  chain  was  displayed.  It  looked  very  well, 
and  certainly  set  off  the  watch  to  better  advantage. 

Harold  paid  down  the  dollar,  and  went  out  of  the 
pawnbroker’s  with  a  gold  watch,  and  chain  of  the 
same  color,  but  with  only  two  dollars  left  of  his  ill- 
gotten  money.  This  was  somewhat  inconvenient, 
but  he  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  the  watch  and 
chain. 

“Now  Ralph  Kennedy  can’t  crow  over  me,”  he 
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soliloquized.  “I’ve  got  a  gold  watch  as  well  as 
he.” 

As  he  left  the  pawnbroker’s,  he  did  not  observe  a 
familiar  face  and  figure  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  It  was  Warner  Powell,  his  mother’s 
brother,  who  recognized,  with  no  little  surprise,  his 
nephew,  coming  from  such  a  place. 

“What  on  earth  carried  Harold  to  a  pawn¬ 
broker’s?”  he  asked  himself. 

Then  he  caught  sight  of  the  watch  chain,  and  got 
a  view  of  the  watch,  as  Harold  drew  it  out  ostenta¬ 
tiously  to  view  his  new  acquisition. 

“There’s  some  mystery  here,”  he  said  to  himself. 
“I  must  investigate.” 

He  waited  till  Harold  was  at  a  safe  distance,  then 
crossed  the  street,  and  entered  the  pawnbroker’s. 

“There  was  a  boy  just  went  out  of  here,”  he  said 
to  the  old  man. 

“Suppose  there  was?”  returned  the  pawnbroker, 
suspiciously. 

“What  was  he  doing  here?” 

“Is  it  any  of  your  business?” 

“My  friend,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  and 
no  complaint  to  make  against  you,  but  the  boy  is  my 
nephew,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  he  got  a  watch 
and  chain  here.” 
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“Yes ;  he  presented  a  ticket,  and  I  gave  him  the 
watch.” 

“Is  it  one  he  pawned  himself?” 

“I  don’t  know.  He  had  the  ticket.  I  can’t  re¬ 
member  everybody  that  deals  with  me.” 

“Can  you  tell  me  how  much  the  watch  and  chain 
were  pawned  for?” 

“The  watch  was  pawned  for  fifteen  dollars,  and  I 
sold  him  the  chain  for  a  dollar.” 

“All  right !  Thank  you.” 

“It’s  all  right?” 

“Yes,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned.  How  long 
had  the  watch  been  in?” 

“For  three  weeks.” 

“Thank  you.” 

Warner  Powell  left  the  shop,  after  obtaining  all 
the  information  he  required. 

“It  is  Harold  who  robbed  Aunt  Eliza,”  he  said  to 
himself.  “He  has  done  a  very  imprudent  thing  in 
securing  this  watch.  I  wonder  what  explanation  he 
will  have  to  give,  when  asked  about  it  at  home.  I 
begin  to  think  my  precious  nephew  is  a  rogue.” 

Meanwhile,  Harold,  eager  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  his  watch,  stepped  into  a  jeweler’s. 

The  jeweler  opened  it,  and  after  a  brief  examina- 
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tion,  said:  “When  new  it  probably  cost  thirty -five 
dollars.” 

Harold’s  countenance  fell. 

“I  was  told  that  it  was  a  seventy-five  dollar 
watch,”  he  said. 

“Then  you  were  cheated.” 

“But  how  can  such  a  large  watch  be  afforded  for 
thirty-five  dollars?” 

“It  is  low-grade  gold,  not  over  ten  carets,  and 
the  works  cheap.  Yet,  it  will  keep  fair  time.” 

Harold  was  very  much  disappointed.  He  had 
not  made  much  of  a  bargain,  after  all. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A  SKILLFUL  INVENTION. 

When  he  came  to  think  it  over,  Harold  gradually 
recovered  his  complacence.  It  was  a  gold  watch, 
after  all,  and  no  one  would  know  that  the  gold  was 
low  grade.  He  met  one  or  two  acquaintances,  who 
immediately  took  notice  of  the  watch  chain  and 
asked  to  see  the  watch.  They  complimented  him  on 
it,  and  this  gave  him  satisfaction. 

When  he  reached  home,  he  went  directly  upstairs 
to  his  room,  and  only  came  down  when  he  heard  the 
supper  bell. 

As  he  entered  the  dining  room  his  mother  was  the 
first  to  notice  the  watch  chain. 

“Have  you  been  buying  a  watch  chain,  Harold  ?” 
she  asked. 

“I  have  something  besides,”  said  Harold,  and  he 
produced  the  watch. 

Mrs.  Tracy  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise, 
and  Mrs.  Merton  and  Warner  exchanged  signifi¬ 
cant  glances. 
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“How  came  you  by  the  watch  and  chain  ?”  asked 
Mrs.  Tracy,  uneasily. 

“They  were  given  to  me,”  answered  Harold. 

“But  that  is  very  strange.  Aunt  Eliza,  you  have 
not  given  Harold  a  watch,  have  you?” 

“No,  Louisa.  I  think  a  silver  watch  is  good 
enough  for  a  boy  of  his  age.” 

“Why  don’t  you  ask  me,  Louisa?”  said  Warner, 
smiling. 

* 

“I  don’t  imagine  your  circumstances  will  admit 
pf  such  a  gift.” 

“You  are  right.  I  wish  they  did.  Harold,  we 
are  all  anxious  to  know  the  name  of  the  benevolent 
individual  who  has  made  you  such  a  handsome  pres¬ 
ent.  If  you  think  he  has  any  more  to  spare,  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  introduce  me.” 

“I  will  explain,”  said  Harold,  glibly.  “I  was 
walking  along  Dearborn  Street  about  two  o’clock, 
when  I  saw  a  gentleman  a  little  in  advance  of  me. 
He  had  come  from  the  Commercial  Bank,  I  judge, 
for  it  was  not  far  from  there  I  came  across  him.  By 
some  carelessness  he  twitched  a  wallet  stuffed  with 
notes  from  his  pocket.  A  rough-looking  fellow 
sprang  to  get  it,  but  I  was  too  quick  for  him.  I 
picked  it  up,  and  hurrying  forward,  handed  it  to  the 
gentleman.  He  seemed  surprised  and  pleased. 
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“  ‘My  boy/  he  said,  ‘you  have  done  me  a  great 
service.  That  wallet  contained  fifteen  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  I  should  have  lost  it  but  for  you.  Accept  this 
watch  and  chain  as  a  mark  of  my  gratitude.” 

“With  that,  he  took  the  watch  from  his  pocket, 
and  handed  it  to  me.  I  was  not  sure  whether  I 
ought  to  take  it,  but  I  have  long  wanted  a  gold 
watch,  and  he  seemed  well  able  to  afford  the  gift,  so 
I  took  it.” 

Mrs.  Tracy  never  thought  of  doubting  this  plausi¬ 
ble  story. 

“Harold,”  she  said,  “I  am  proud  of  you.  I  think 
there  was  no  .objection  to  accepting  the  watch. 
What  do  you  say,  Aunt  Eliza?” 

“Let  me  look  at  the  watch,  Harold,”  said  the  old 
lady,  not  replying  to  her  niece's  question. 

Harold  passed  it  over  complacently.  He  rather 
plumed  himself  on  the  ingenious  story  he  had  in¬ 
vented. 

“What  do  you  think  of  it,  Warner?”  asked  Mrs. 
Merton,  passing  it  to  her  nephew. 

“It  is  rather  a  cheap  watch  for  a  rich  man  to 
carry,”  answered  Warner,  taking  it  in  his  hand  and 
opening  it. 

“I  am  sure  it  is  quite  a  handsome  watch,”  said 
jMrs.  .Tracy. 
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“Yes,  it  is  large  and  showy,  but  it  is  low-grade 
gold.^ 

“Of  course,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,” 
said  Harold.  “At  any  rate,  it  is  gold  and  good 
enough  for  me.” 

“No  doubt  of  that,”  said  the  old  lady,  dryly. 

“Rich  men  don't  always  carry  expensive 
watches,”  said  Mrs.  Tracy.  “They  are  often  plain 
in  their  tastes.” 

“This  watch  is  rather  showy,”  said  Warner.  “It 
can’t  be  called  plain.” 

“At  any  rate,  Harold  has  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
I  am  glad  he  obtained  the  watch  in  so  creditable  a 
manner.  If  it  had  been  your  protege,  Aunt  Eliza, 
I  suspect  he  would  have  kept  the  money.” 

“I  don’t  think  so,  Louisa,”  said  Mrs.  Merton, 
quietly.  “I  have  perfect  confidence  in  Luke’s  hon¬ 
esty.” 

“In  spite  of  your  lost  pocketbook?” 

“Yes;  there  is  nothing  to  connect  Luke  with 

that.” 

Harold  thought  he  ought  to  get  the  advantage  of 
the  trick  played  upon  Luke  in  the  morning. 

“I  don’t  know  as  I  ought  to  say  anything,”  he 
said,  hesitating,  “but  I  met  Luke  this  morning,  and 
if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  I  saw  in  his  pocket 
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a  wallet  that  looked  very  much  like  aunt’s.  You 
know  he  wears  a  sack  coat,  and  has  a  pocket  on  each 
side.” 

Again  Mrs.  Merton  and  Warner  exchanged 
glances. 

“This  is  important!”  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  in  excite¬ 
ment.  “Did  you  speak  to  him  on  the  subject?” 

“No.” 

“Why  not?” 

“I  thought  he  might  be  innocent,  and  I  didn’t 
want  to  bring  a  false  charge  against  him.” 

“You  are  very  considerate,”  said  Mrs.  Merton. 

It  was  impossible  to  infer  anything  from  her  tone. 

“That  seems  quite  conclusive,  Aunt  Eliza,”  said 
Mrs.  Tracy,  triumphantly.  “I  am  sure  Warner  will 
agree  with  me.” 

“As  to  that,  Louisa,”  said  her  brother,  “Harold 
is  not  certain  it  was  aunt’s  lost  pocketbook.” 

“But  he  thinks  it  is.” 

“Yes,  I  think  it  was - ” 

“For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  doubt  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,”  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  in  a  positive  tone.  “He  is 
the  person  most  likely  to  take  the  money,  and  this 
makes  less  proof  needful.” 

“But,  suppose,  after  all,  he  is  innocent,”  suggested 
Warner. 
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“You  seem  to  take  the  boy's  side,  Warner.  I  am 
surprised  at  you.” 

“I  want  him  to  have  a  fair  chance,  that  is  all. 
I  must  say  that  I  have  been  favorably  impressed  by 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  boy.” 

“At  any  rate,  I  think  Aunt  Eliza  ought  to  ques¬ 
tion  him  sternly,  not  accepting  any  evasion  or 
equivocation.  He  has  been  guilty  of  base  ingrati¬ 
tude.” 

“Supposing  him  to  be  guilty?” 

“Yes,  of  course.” 

“I  intend  to  investigate  the  matter,”  said  the  old 
lady.  “What  do  you  think,  Harold?  Do  you 
think  it  probable  that  Luke  opened  my  drawer,  and 
took  out  the  pocketbook?” 

“It  looks  very  much  like  it,”  said  Harold. 

“Certainly  it  does,”  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  with  em¬ 
phasis. 

“Suppose  we  drop  the  conversation  for  the  time 
being,”  suggested  the  old  lady.  “Harold  has  not 
wholly  gratified  our  curiosity  as  to  the  watch  and 
chain.  Do  you  know,  Harold,  who  the  gentleman  is 
to  whom  you  rendered  such  an  important  service?” 

“No,  Aunt  Eliza,  I  did  not  learn  his  name.” 

“What  was  his  appearance?  Can  you  describe 
him?” 
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“He  was  a  tall  man,”  answered  Harold,  in  a  tone 
of  hesitation. 

“Was  he  an  old  or  a  young  man?” 

“He  was  an  old  man  with  gray  hair.  He  walked 
very  erect.” 

“Should  you  know  him  again,  if  you  saw  him?” 

“Yes,  I  think  so.” 

“Then,  perhaps,  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  who  he  was.  My  broker  will  probably 
know  him  from  your  description.” 

“Why  do  you  want  to  find  out  who  he  is?”  asked 
Harold,  uneasily.  “Don’t  you  think  I  ought  to  keep 
the  watch?” 

“I  have  a  little  feeling  of  curiosity  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  As  to  keeping  it,  I  don’t  think  the  gentleman 
will  be  likely  to  reclaim  it.” 

“Of  course  not.  Why  should  he?”  said  Mrs. 
Tracy.  “He  gave  it  freely,  and  it  would  be  very 
strange  if  he  wished  it  back.” 

Here  the  conversation  dropped,  much  to  Harold’s 
relief.  Warner  accompanied  his  aunt  from  the 
room. 

“What  do  you  think  of  Harold’s  story,  Warner?” 
asked  the  old  lady. 

“It  is  very  ingenious." 

“But  not  true?” 
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“No;  he  got  the  watch  and  chain  from  a  pawn¬ 
broker.  I  saw  him  come  out  of  the  shop,  and  go¬ 
ing  in,  questioned  the  pawnbroker.  He  must  have 
got  the  ticket  somewhere.” 

“Then  it  seems  that  Harold  is  not  only  a  thief, 
but  a  liar.” 

“My  dear  aunt,  let  us  not  be  too  hard  upon  him. 
This  is  probably  his  first  offense.  I  feel  like  being 
charitable,  for  I  have  been  in  the  same  scrape.” 

“I  can  overlook  theft  more  easily  than  his  attempt 
to  blacken  the  reputation  of  Luke,”  said  Mrs.  Mer¬ 
ton,  sternly. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

WARNER  POWELL  STARTS  ON  A  JOURNEY. 

Thanks  to  the  liberal  compensation  received 
from  Mrs.  Merton,  Luke  was  enabled  to  supply  his 
mother  and  Bennie  with  all  the  comforts  they  re¬ 
quired,  and  even  to  put  by  two  dollars  a  week.  This 
he  did  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  for  he  did  not 
know  how  long  the  engagement  at  the  house  on 
Prairie  Avenue  would  last.  If  he  were  forced  to 
fall  back  on  his  earnings  as  a  newsboy,  the  family 
would  fare  badly.  This  might  happen,  for  he  found 
himself  no  nearer  securing  the  favor  of  Harold  and 
his  mother.  The  manner  of  the  latter  was  particu¬ 
larly  unpleasant  when  they  met,  and  Harold  scarcely 
deigned  to  speak  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  War¬ 
ner  Powell  showed  himself  very  friendly.  He  often 
took  the  opportunity  to  join  Luke  when  he  was  leav¬ 
ing  the  house,  and  chat  pleasantly  with  him.  Luke 
enjoyed  his  companionship,  because  Warner  was 
able  to  tell  him  about  Australia  and  California,  with 
both  of  which  countries  Mrs.  Tracy’s  brother  was 
familiar. 

“Mother,”  said  Harold,  one  day,  “Uncle  War- 
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tier  seems  very  thick  with  that  newsboy.  I  have 
several  times  seen  them  walking  together.” 

Mrs.  Tracy  frowned,  for  the  news  displeased  her. 

“I  am  certainly  very  much  surprised.  I  should 
think  my  brother  might  find  a  more  congenial  and 
suitable  companion  than  Aunt  Eliza’s  hired  boy.  I 
will  speak  to  him  about  it.” 

She  accordingly  broached  the  subject  to  Warner 
Powell,  expressing  herself  with  emphasis. 

“Listen,  Louisa,”  said  Warner,  “don’t  you  think 
I  am  old  enough  to  choose  my  own  company?” 

“It  doesn’t  seem  so,”  retorted  Mrs.  Tracy,  with -a 
smile. 

“At  any  rate,  I  don’t  need  any  instructions  on  that 
point.” 

“As  my  guest,  you  certainly  ought  to  treat  me 
with  respect.” 

“So  I  do.  But  I  don’t  feel  bound  to  let  you  regu¬ 
late  my  conduct.” 

“You  know  what  cause  I  have — we  both  have — 
to  dislike  this  boy.” 

“I  don’t  dislike  him.” 

“Then  you  ought  to.” 

“He  is  in  Aunt  Eliza’s  employment.  While  he 
remains  so,  I  shall  treat  him  with  cordiality.” 

“'You  are  blind  as  a  mole!”  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  pas- 
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sionately.  “You  can't  see  that  he  is  trying  to  work 
his  way  into  aunt’s  affections.” 

“I  think  he  has  done  so  already.  She  thinks  a 
great  deal  of  him.” 

“When  you  find  her  remembering  him  in  her  will, 
you  may  come  over  to  my  opinion.” 

“She  is  quite  at  liberty  to  remember  him  in  her 
will,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  There  will  be 
enough  for  us,  even  if  she  does  leave  Luke  a  leg¬ 
acy.” 

“1  see  you  are  incorrigible.  I  am  sorry  I  invited 
you  to  remain  in  my  house.” 

“I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  Aunt 
Eliza’s  house.  You  are  claiming  too  much, 
Louisa.” 

Mrs.  Tracy  bit  her  lip,  and  was  compelled  to  give 
up  her  attempt  to  secure  her  brother’s  allegiance. 
She  contented  herself  with  treating  him  with  formal 
politeness,  abstaining  from  all  show  of  cordiality. 
This  was  carried  so  far  that  it  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Merton. 

“What  is  the  trouble  between  you  and  Louisa?” 
she  asked  one  day. 

Warner  laughed. 

“She  thinks  I  am  too  intimate  with  your  boy 
Luke.” 
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“ I  don’t  understand.” 

“I  often  walk  with  Luke  either  on  his  way  to  or 

from  the  house.  Harold  has  reported  this  to  his 

\ 

mother,  and  the  result  is  a  lecture  as  to  the  choice 
of  proper  companions  from  my  dignified  sister.” 

Mrs.  Merton  smiled  kindly  on  her  nephew. 

“Then  you  don’t  propose  to  give  up  Luke?”  she 
said. 

“No;  I  like  the  boy.  He  is  worth  a  dozen  Har¬ 
olds.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  this,  for  Harold 
is  my  nephew  and  they  say  blood  is  thicker  than 
water.  However,  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  I 
like  Luke  the  better  of  the  two.” 

“I  shall  not  blame  you  for  saying  that,  Warner,” 
returned  the  old  lady.  “I  am  glad  that  one  of  the 
family,  at  least,  is  free  from  prejudice.  To  what  do 
you  attribute  Louisa’s  dislike  of  Luke?” 

“I  think,  aunt,  you  are  shrewd  enough  to  guess 
the  reason  without  appealing  to  me.” 

“Still,  I  should  like  to  hear  it  from  your  lips.” 

“In  plain  words,  then,  Louisa  is  afraid  you  will 
remember  Luke  in  your  will.” 

“She  doesn’t  think  I  wrould  leave  everything  to 
him,  does  she?” 

“She  objects  to  your  leaving  anything.  If  it  were 
only  five  hundred  dollars  she  would  grudge  it.” 
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“Louisa  was  always  selfish/’  said  Mrs.  Merton, 
quietly.  “I  have  always  known  that.  She  is  not 
wise,  however.  She  does  not  understand  that  I 
am  a  very  obstinate  old  woman,  and  am  more  likely 
to  take  my  own  way,  if  opposed.” 

“That’s  right,  aunt!  You  are  entitled  to  have 
your  own  way,  and  I  for  one  am  the  last  to  wish 
to  interfere  with  you.” 

“You  will  not  fare  any  the  worse  for  that!  And 
now,  Warner,  tell  me  what  are  your  chances  of  em¬ 
ployment  ?” 

“I  wished  to  speak  to  you  about  that,  aunt.  There 
is  a  gentleman  in  Milwaukee  who  has  a  branch  of¬ 
fice  in  Chicago,  and  I  understand  that  he  wants 
some  one  to  represent  him  here.  His  present  agent 
is  about  to  resign  his  position,  and  I  think  I  have 
some  chance  of  obtaining  the  place.  It  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  me,  however,  to  go  to  Milwaukee  to  see 
him  in  person.” 

“Go,  then,  by  all  means,”  said  Mrs.  Merton.  “I 
will  defray  your  expenses.” 

“Thank  you  very  much,  aunt.  You  know  that 
I  have  little  money  of  my  own.  But  there  is  an¬ 
other  thing  indispensable,  and  that  I  am  afraid  you 
would  not  be  willing  to  do  for  me.” 

“What  is  it,  Warner?” 
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“I  shall  have  charge  of  considerable  money  be- 
longing  to  my  employer,  and  I  learn  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  agent  that  I  shall  have  to  get  some  one  to  give 
bonds  for  me  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars.” 

“Very  well!  I  am  willing  to  stand  your  secur¬ 
ity.” 

Warner  looked  surprised  and  gratified. 

“Knowing  how  dishonestly  I  have  acted  in  the 
past?”  he  said. 

“The  past  is  past  You  are  a  different  man,  I 
hope  and  believe.” 

“Aunt  Eliza,  you  shall  never  regret  the  gener¬ 
ous  confidence  you  are  willing  to  repose  in  me.  It 
is  likely  to  open  for  me  a  new  career,  and  to  make 
a  new  man  of  me.” 

“That’s  my  desire,  Warner.  Let  me  add  that 
I  am  only  following  your  own  example.  You  have 
refused  to  believe  evil  of  Luke,  unlike  your  sister, 
and  have  not  been  troubled  by  the  kindness  I  have 
shown  him.  This  is  something  I  remember  to  your 
credit.” 

“Thank  you,  aunt.  If  you  have  been  able  to 
discover  anything  creditable  in  me,  I  am  all  the  more 
pleased.” 

“How  much  will  this  position  pay  you,  suppos¬ 
ing  you  get  it?” 
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“Two  thousand  dollars  a  year.  To  me  that  will 
be  a  competence.  I  shall  be  able  to  save  one-half, 
for  I  have  given  up  my  former  expensive  tastes,  and 
am  eager  to  settle  down  to  a  steady  and  methodical 
business  life.” 

“When  do  you  want  to  go  to  Milwaukee,  War¬ 
ner  ?” 

“I  should  like  to  go  at  once.” 

“Here  is  some  money  to  defray  your  expenses.” 

Mrs.  Merton  opened  her  table  drawer,  and  took 
out  a  roll  of  bills  amounting  to  fifty  dollars. 

“I  wish  you  good  luck !”  she  said. 

“Thank  you,  aunt!  I  shall  take  the  afternoon 
train  to  Milwaukee,  and  sleep  there  to-night.” 

Warner  Powell  hastened  to  catch  the  train,  and, 
at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  landed,  with  a  large 
number  of  fellow-passengers,  in  the  metropolis  of 
Wisconsin. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THOMAS  BROWNING’S  SECRET. 

Warner  Powell  had  learned  wisdom  and  pru¬ 
dence  with  his  increasing  years,  and,  instead  of  in¬ 
quiring  for  the  best  hotel,  was  content  to  put  up 
at  a  humbler  hostlery,  where  he  would  be  comfort¬ 
able.  He  made  the  acquaintance  on  the  cars  of  a 
New  York  drummer,  with  whom  he  became  quite 
sociable. 

“I  suppose  you  have  been  in  Milwaukee  often,” 
said  Warner. 

“I  go  there  once  a  year — sometimes  twice.” 

“Where  do  you  stay?” 

“At  the  Prairie  Hotel.  It  is  a  comfortable  house 
— two  dollars  a  day.” 

“Just  what  I  want.  I  will  go  there.” 

So,  at  quarter  past  six,  Warner  Powell  found 
himself  in  the  office  of  the  hotel.  He  was  assigned 
a  room  on  the  third  floor. 

After  making  his  toilet,  he  went  down  to  supper. 
At  the  table  with  him  were  two  gentlemen  who, 
from  their  conversation,  appeared  to  be  residents 
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of  the  city.  They  were  discussing  the  coming  mu¬ 
nicipal  election. 

“I  tell  you,  Borwning  will  be  our  mayor,”  said 
one.  “His  reputation  as  a  philanthropist  will  elect 
him.” 

“I  never  took  much  stock  in  his  claims  on  that 
score/’ 

“He  belong  to  all  the  charitable  societies,  and  is 
generally  an  officer.” 

“That  may  be;  but  how  much  does  he  give  him¬ 
self?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  suppose  he  is  a  liberal  sub¬ 
scriber.” 

“He  wants  to  give  that  impression,  but  the  man 
is  as  selfish  as  the  average.  He  is  said  to  be  a  hard 
landlord,  and  his  tenants  get  very  few  favors.” 

“I  am  surprised  to  hear  that.” 

“He  is  trading  on  his  philanthropy.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  where  his  wealth  came  from. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were  more  smart 
than  honest.” 

Warner  Powell  found  himself  getting  interested 
in  this  Browning.  Was  he  really  a  good  man,  who 
was  unjustly  criticised,  or  was  he  a  sham  philan¬ 
thropist,  as  charged  ? 

“After  all,  it  doesn’t  concern  me,”  he  said  to  him- 
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self.  “The  good  people  of  Milwaukee  may  choose 
whom  they  please  for  mayor  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned.” 

After  supper  Warner  stepped  up  to  the  cigar 
stand  to  buy  a  cigar.  This,  as  the  reader  will  re¬ 
member,  was  kept  by  Jack  King,  an  old  California 
acquaintance  of  Thomas  Browning,  whose  first  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  our  story  was  in  the  character  of  a 
tramp  and  would-be  burglar. 

“Is  business  good?”  said  Warner,  pleasantly. 

“It  is  fair ;  but  it  seems  slow  to  a  man  like  myself, 
who  has  made  a  hundred  dollars  a  day  at  the  mines 
in  California.” 

“I  have  been  in  California  myself,”  said  Powell, 
“but  it  was  recently,  and  no  such  sums  were  to  be 
made  in  my  time.” 

“That  is  true.  It  didn’t  last  with  me.  I  have 
noticed  that  even  in  the  flush  times  few  brought 
much  money  away  with  them,  no  matter  how  lucky 
they  were.” 

“There  were  some  exceptions,  however.” 

“There  were.  We  have  a  notable  example  in 
Milwaukee.” 

“To  whom  do  you  refer?” 

“To  Thomas  Browning,  the  man  who  is  up  for 
mayor.” 
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Jack  King  laughed. 

“I've  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  that  man.  He's 
very  honest  and  very  worthy,  I  hear.” 

“They  call  him  so,”  he  answered. 

“I  am  afraid  you  are  jealous  of  that  good  man,” 
said  Warner,  smiling. 

“I  may  be  jealous  of  his  success,  but  not  of  his 
reputation  or  his  moral  qualities.” 

“Then  you  don’t  admire  him  as  much  as  the  pub¬ 
lic  generally?” 

“No,  I  know  him  too  well.” 

“He  is  really  rich,  is  he  not?” 

“Yes;  that  is,  he  is  worth,  perhaps,  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars.” 

“That  would  satisfy  me.” 

“Or  me.  But  I  doubt  whether  the  money  was 
creditably  gained.” 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  it?  Were  you  an 
acquaintance  of  his?” 

“Yes;  I  can  remember  him  when  he  was  oqly  a 
rough  miner.  I  never  heard  that  he  was  very  lucky, 
but  he  managed  to  take  considerable  money  East 
with  him.” 

Warner  eyed  Jack  King  attentively. 

“You  suspect  something,”  he  said,  shrewdly. 

“I  do.  There  was  one  of  our  acquaintances  who 
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had  struck  it  rich,  and  accumulated  about  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  Browning  was  thick  with  him,  and 
I  always  suspected  that  when  he  found  himself  on 
his  deathbed,  he  intrusted  all  his  savings  to  But¬ 
ler - ■” 

“1  thought  you  were  speaking  of  Brown¬ 
ing  ?” 

“His  name  was  Butler  then.  He  has  changed  it 
since.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  I  think  he  intrusted  his 
money  to  Browning  to  take  home  to  his  family.” 

“Well?” 

“The  question  is,  did  Browning  fulfill  his  trust, 
or  keep  the  money  himself?” 

“That  would  come  out,  wouldn’t  it?  The  family 
would  make  inquiries.” 

“They  did  not  know  that  the  dying  man  had 
money.  He  kept  it  to  himself,  for  he  wanted  to 
go  home  and  give  them  an  agreeable  surprise.  But¬ 
ler  knew  this,  and,  I  think,  he  took  advantage  of 
it.” 

“That  was  contemptible.  But  can’t  it  be  ascer¬ 
tained?  Is  it  known  where  the  family  live?  What 
is  the  name?” 

“Walton.” 

“Walton!”  repeated  Warner  Powell,  in  surprise. 

“Yes;  do  you  know  any  family  of  that  name?” 
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“I  know  a  boy  in  Chicago  named  Luke  Walton. 
He  is  in  the  employ  of  my  aunt.  A  part  of  his 
time  he  spends  in  selling  papers.” 

“Mr.  Browning  told  me  that  Walton  only  left  a 
daughter,  and  that  the  family  had  gone  to  the  East¬ 
ern  States.” 

“Would  he  be  likely  to  tell  you  the  truth — sup¬ 
posing  he  had  really  kept  the  money?” 

“Perhaps  not.  What  more  can  you  tell  me  about 
this  boy?” 

Powell’s  face  lighted  up. 

“I  remember  now,  he  told  me  that  his  father  died 
in  California.” 

“Is  it  possible?”  said  Jack  King,  excited.  “I  be¬ 
gin  to  think  I  am  on  the  right  track.  I  begin  to 
think,  too,  that  I  can  tell  where  Tom  Butler  got 
his  first  start.” 

“And  he  now  poses  as  a  philanthropist  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  is  nominated  for  mayor?” 

“Yes,  also.” 

“Plow  are  your  relations  with  him?” 

“They  should  be  friendly,  for  he  and  I  were  com¬ 
rades  in  earlier  days,  and  once  I  lent  him  money 
when  he  needed  it,  but  he  has  been  puffed  up  by 
his  prosperity,  and  takes  very  little  notice  of  me.  He 
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had  to  do  something  for  me  when  I  first  came  to 
Milwaukee,  but  it  was  because  he  was  afraid  not 
to.” 

Meanwhile  Warner  Powell  was  searching  his 
memory.  Where  and  how  had  he  become  familiar 
with  the  name  of  Thomas  Browning?  At  last  it 
came  to  him. 

“Eureka!”  he  exclaimed,  in  excitement. 

“What  does  that  mean?  I  don’t  understand 
French.” 

Warner  smiled. 

“It  isn’t  French,”  he  said;  “but  Greek,  all  the 
Greek  I  know.  It  means  I  have  discovered — the 
mystery  of  your  old  acquaintance.” 

“Explain,  please!”  said  Jack  King,  his  interest 
becoming  intense. 

“I  have  a  friend  in  Chicago — Stephen  Webb,  a 
nephew  of  your  philanthropist — who  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  by  his  uncle  to  find  out  all  he  can  about 
this  newsboy,  Luke  Walton.  He  was  speculating 
with  me  why  his  uncle  should  be  so  interested  in 
an  obscure  boy.” 

“Had  his  uncle  told  him  nothing?” 

“No,  except  that  he  dropped  a  hint  about  know¬ 
ing  Luke’s  father.” 

“This  Luke  and  his  family  are  poor,  you  say?” 
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“Yes,  you  can  judge  from  his  employment.  He 
is  an  honest,  manly  boy,  however,  and  I  have  taken 
a  fancy  to  him.  I  hope  it  will  turn  out  as  you  say. 
But  nothing  can  be  proved.  This  Browning  will 
probably  deny  that  he  received  money  in  trust  from 
the  dead  father.” 

Jack  King’s  countenance  fell. 

“When  you  go  back  to  Chicago  talk  with  the 
boy,  and  find  out  whether  the  family  have  any 
evidence  that  will  support  their  claim.  Then  send 
the  boy  on  to  me,  and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done.” 

“I  accept  the  suggestion  with  pleasure.  But  I 
will  offer  an  amendment.  Let  us  write  the  boy  to 
come  on  at  once,  and  have  a  joint  consultation  in  his 
interest.” 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

FELICIE  PROVES  TROUBLESOME. 

We  must  return  to  Chicago  for  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  recording  the  incidents  of  Luke’s  visit  to  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Though  Harold  had  lost  nearly  half  of  his  money 
through  being  compelled  to  divide  with  Felicie,  he 
was,  upon  the  whole,  well  satisfied  with  the  way 
in  which  he  had  escaped  from  suspicion.  He  had 
his  gold  watch,  and,  as  far  as  he  knew,  the  story 
which  he  had  told  about  it  had  not  been  doubted. 
But  something  happened  that  annoyed  and  alarmed 
him. 

One  day,  when  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  house 
except  the  servants,  Felicie  intercepted  him  as  he 
was  going  out. 

“I  want  a  wTord  with  you,  Master  Harold,”  she 
said. 

“I  am  in  a  hurry,  Felicie,”  replied  Harold,  who 
had  conceived  a  dislike  for  the  French  maid. 

“Still  I  think  you  can  spare  me  a  few  min- 
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utes,”  went  on  Felicie,  smiling  in  an  unpleasant 
manner. 

“Well,  be  quick  about  it,”  said  Harold,  impa¬ 
tiently. 

“I  have  a  sister  who  is  very  sick.  She  is  a  widow 
with  two  children,  and  her  means  are  very  small.” 

“Goodness,  Felicie!  What  is  all  this  to  me?  Of 
course,  Fm  sorry  for  her,  but  I  don’t  know  her.” 

“She  looks  to  me  to  help  her,”  continued  Felicie. 

“Well,  that’s  all  right!  I  suppose  you  are  going 
to  help  her.” 

“There  is  the  trouble,  Master  Harold.  I  have  no 
money  on  hand.” 

“Well,  Fm  sure  that  is  unlucky,  but  why  do  you 
speak  to  me  about  it?” 

“Because,”  and  here  Felicie’s  eyes  glistened,  “I 
know  you  obtained  some  money  recently  from  your 
aunt.” 

“Hush!”  said  Harold,  apprehensively. 

“But  it’s  true.” 

“And  it’s  true  that  you  made  me  give  you  half 
of  it.” 

“It  all  went  to  my  poor  sister,”  said  Felicie,  theat¬ 
rically. 

“I  don’t  see  what  I  have  to  do  with  that,”  said 
Harold,  not  without  reason. 
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“So  that  I  kept  none  for  myself.  Now  I  am  sure 
you  will  open  your  heart,  and  give  me  five  dollars 
more.” 

“I  never  heard  such  cheek!”  exclaimed  Harold, 
indignantly.  “You’ve  got  half,  and  are  not  satisfied 
with  that.” 

“But  think  of  my  poor  sister!”  said  Felicie,  put¬ 
ting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  in  which  there 
were  no  tears. 

“Think  of  me!”  exclaimed  Harold,  angrily. 

“Then  you  won’t  give  me  the  trifle  I  ask?” 

“Trifle?  I  haven’t  got  it.” 

“Where  is  it  gone?” 

“Gone  to  buy  this  watch.  That  took  nearly  the 
whole.” 

“Is  it  indeed  so?  I  thought  you  received  it  as  a 
reward  for  picking  up  a  pocketbook.” 

“I  had  to  tell  my  aunt  something.  Otherwise 
they  would  ask  me  embarrassing  questions.” 

“Ah,  quelle  invention!”  exclaimed  Felicie,  play¬ 
fully.  “And  you  really  have  none  of  the  money 
left  ?” 

“No.” 

“Then — there  is  only  one  way.” 

“What  is  that?” 

“To  open  the  drawer  again,” 
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“Are  you  mad,  Felicie?  I  should  surely  be  dis¬ 
covered.  It  won’t  do  to  try  a  second  time  when 
my  aunt  is  on  her  guard.  Besides,  very  likely  she 
don’t  keep  her  money  there  now.” 

“Oh,  yes,  she  does.” 

“How  do  you  know  ?” 

“I  was  in  the  room  yesterday  when  she  opened 
the  drawer  to  take  out  money  to  pay  a  bill.” 

“She  must  be  foolish,  then.” 

“Ah,”  said  Felicie,  coolly,  “she  thinks  lightning 
won’t  strike  a  second  time  in  the  same  place.” 

“Well,  it  won’t.” 

“There  must  have  been  fifty  dollars  ill  bills  in 
the  drawer,”  continued  Felicie,  insinuatingly. 

“It  may  stay  there  for  all  me.  I  won’t  go  to  the 
drawer  again.” 

“I  must  have  some  money,”  said  Felicie,  signifi¬ 
cantly. 

“Then  tell  Aunt  Eliza,  and  she  may  give  you 
some.” 

“I  don’t  think  your  Aunt  Eliza  likes  me,”  said 
Felicie,  frankly. 

“Very  likely  not,”  said  Harold,  with  equal  candor. 

“You  can  raise  some  money  on  your  watch,  Mas¬ 
ter  Harold,”  suggested  Felicie. 
fc.  “Haw?”  . 
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“At  the  pawnbroker’s.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  mean  to,”  answered  Harold, 
shortly. 

“No?” 

“No!”  returned  Harold,  emphatically. 

“Suppose  I  go  and  tell  Mrs.  Merton  who  took  her 
money  ?” 

“You  would  only  expose  yourself.” 

“I  did  not  take  it.” 

“You  made  me  divide  with  you.”  ' 

“I  shall  deny  all  that.  Besides,  I  shall  tell  all 
that  I  saw — on  that  day.” 

Harold  felt  troubled.  Felicie  might,  as  he  knew, 
make  trouble  for  him,  and  though  he  could  in  time 
inform  against  her,  that  would  not  make  matters 
much  better  for  him.  Probably  the  whole  story 
would  come  out,  and  he  felt  sure  that  the  French 
maid  would  not  spare  him. 

A  lucky  thought  came  to  him. 

“Felicie,”  he  said,  “I  think  I  can  suggest  some¬ 
thing  that  will  help  you.” 

“Well,  what  is  it?” 

“Go  to  my  aunt’s  drawer  yourself.  You  have 
plenty  of  chances,  and  you  can  keep  all  the  money 
you  find.  I  won’t  ask  you  for  any  of  it.” 
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Felicie  eyed  him  sharply.  She  was  not  sure  but 
he  meant  to  trap  her. 

“I  have  no  keys,”  she  said. 

“You  can  use  the  same  bunch  I  have.  Here  they 
are !” 

Felicie  paused  a  moment,  then  took  the  proffered 
keys.  After  all,  why  should  she  not  make  use  of 
the  suggestion?  It  would  be  thought  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  thief  was  the  same  as  the  first. 

“Can  I  rely  on  your  discretion,  Master  Harold  ?” 
she  asked. 

“Yes,  certainly.  I  am  not  very  likely  to  say  any¬ 
thing  about  the  matter.” 

“True!  It  might  not  be  for  your  interest.  Good¬ 
morning,  Master  Harold,  I  won't  detain  you  any 
longer.” 

Harold  left  the  house  with  a  feeling  of  relief. 

“I  hope  Felicie  will  be  caught!”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self.  “I  have  a  great  mind  to  give  Aunt  Eliza  a 
hint.” 

It  looked  as  if  the  generally  astute  Felicie  had 
made  a  mistake. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX, 

luke  walton’s  letter. 

“Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  Luke !”  said  Mrs.  Wal¬ 
ton. 

Luke  took  it  in  his  hand  and  regarded  it  curi¬ 
ously.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving  let¬ 
ters. 

“It  is  postmarked  Milwaukee,”  he  said. 

“Do  you  know  anyone  in  Milwaukee?”  asked  his 
mother. 

“No;  or  stay,  it  must  be  from  Mr.  Powell,  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Tracy.” 

“Probably  he  sends  a  message  to  his  sister.” 

By  this  time  Luke  had  opened  the  following  let¬ 
ter,  which  he  read  with  surprise  and  excitement : 

“Dear  Luke:  Come  to  Milwaukee  as  soon  as 
you  can,  and  join  me  at  the  Prairie  Hotel.  I  write 
in  your  own  interest.  There  is  a  large  sum  due 
to  your  father,  which  I  may  be  able  to  put  you  in 
the  way  of  collecting.  You  had  better  see  Aunt 
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Eliza,  and  ask  leave  of  absence  for  a  day  or  two.  If 
you  haven't  enough  to  come  on,  let  her  know,  and 
I  am  sure  she  will  advance  it  to  you. 

“Your  friend,  Warner  Powell.” 

“What  can  it  mean?”  asked  Mrs.  Walton,  to 
whom  Luke  read  the  letter. 

“It  must  refer  to  the  ten  thousand  dollars  which 
father  sent  to  us  on  his  dying  bed.” 

“If  it  were  only  so !”  said  the  widow,  clasping  her 
hands. 

“At  any  rate,  I  shall  soon  find  out,  mother.  I 
had  better  take  the  letter  which  was  sent  us,  giving 
ns  the  first  information  of  the  legacy.” 

“Very  well,  Luke!  I  don’t  know  anything  about 
business.  I  must  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands.” 

“I  will  go  at  once  to  Mrs.  Merton  and  ask  if  it  will 
inconvenience  her  if  I  go  away  for  a  couple  of 
days.” 

“Do  so,  Luke!  She  is  a  kind  friend,  and  you 
should  do  nothing  without  her  permission.” 

Luke  took  the  cars  for  Prairie  Avenue,  though 
it  was  afternoon,  and  he  had  been  there  once  al¬ 
ready.  He  was  shown  immedately  into  the  old 
lady’s  presence. 

Mrs.  Merton  saw  him  enter  with  surprise. 

“Has  anything  happened,  Luke?”  she  asked. 
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“I  have  received  a  letter  from  your  nephew,  sum¬ 
moning  me  to  Milwaukee.” 

“I  hope  he  is  not  in  any  scrape.” 

“No;  it  is  a  very  friendly  letter,  written  in  my 
interest.  May  I  read  it  to  you?” 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it.” 

Mrs.  Merton  settled  herself  back  in  her  rocking- 
chair,  and  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  letter. 

“Do  you  know  what  this  refers  to,  Luke?”  she 
asked. 

“Yes;  my  father  on  his  deathbed  in  California 
intrusted  a  stranger  with  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
bring  to  my  mother.  He  kept  it  for  his  own  use, 
and  it  was  only  by  an  accident  that  we  heard  about 
the  matter.” 

“You  interest  me,  Luke.  What  was  the  acci¬ 
dent?” 

Luke  explained. 

“It  must  be  this  that  Mr.  Powell  refers  to,”  he 
added. 

“But  I  don’t  see  how  my  nephew  should  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.” 

“There  is  a  man  in  Milwaukee  who  answers  the 
description  of  the  stranger  to  whom  my  poor  father 
intrusted  his  money.  I  have  seen  him,  for  he  of¬ 
ten  comes  to  Chicago.  I  have  even  spoken  to  him.” 
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“Have  you  ever  taxed  him  with  this  breach  of 
trust  ?” 

“No,  for  he  bears  a  different  name.  He  is 
Thomas  Browning,  while  the  letter  mentions 
Thomas  Butler.” 

“He  may  have  changed  his  name.” 

“I  was  stupid  not  to  think  of  that  before.  There 
can  hardly  be  two  men  so  singularly  alike.  I  have 
come  to  ask  you,  Mrs.  Merton,  if  you  can  spare  me 
for  two  or  three  days.” 

“For  as  long  as  you  like,”  said  the  old  lady, 
promptly.  “Have  you  money  for  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  ?” 

“Yes,  thank  you.” 

“No  matter.  Here  are  twenty  dollars.  Money 
never  comes  amiss.” 

“You  are  always  kind  to  me,  Mrs.  Merton,”  said 
Luke,  gratefully. 

“It  is  easy  to  be  kind  if  one  is  rich.  I  want  to 
see  that  man  punished.  Let  me  give  you  one  piece 
of  advice.  Be  on  your  guard  with  this  man !  He  is 
not  to  be  trusted.” 

“ThariK  you!  I  am  sure  your  advice  is  good.” 

“I  wish  you  good  luck,  Luke.  However  things 
may  turn  out,  there  is  one  thing  that  gratifies  me. 
Warner  is  showing  himself  your  friend.  I  have 
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looked  upon  him  till  recently  as  a  black  sheep,  but 
he  is  redeeming  himself  rapidly  in  my  eyes.  I  shall 
not  forget  his  kindness  to  you.” 

As  Luke  went  downstairs  he  met  Mrs.  Tracy. 

“Here  again!”  said  she  coldly.  “Did  my  aunt 
send  for  you  this  afternoon?” 

“No,  madam.” 

“Then  you  should  not  have  intruded.  You  are 
young,  but  you  are  very  artful.  I  see  through 
your  schemes,  you  may  rest  assured.” 

“I  wished  to  show  Mrs.  Merton  a  letter  from  your 
brother,  now  in  Milwaukee,”  said  Luke. 

“Oh,  that’s  it,  is  it?  Let  me  see  the  letter.” 

“I  must  refer  you  to  Mrs.  Merton.” 

“He  has  probably  sent  to  Aunt  Eliza  for  some 
money,”  thought  Mrs.  Tracy.  “He  and  the  boy  are 
well  matched.” 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

FACE  TO  FACE  WITH  THE  ENEMY. 

Thomas  Browning  sat  in  his  handsome  study, 
in  a  complacent  frame  of  mind.  The  caucus  was  to 
be  held  in  the  evening,  and  he  confidently  expected 
the  nomination  for  mayor.  It  was  the  post  he  had 
coveted  for  a  long  time.  There  were  other  honors 
that  were  greater,  but  the  mayoralty  would  per¬ 
haps  prove  a  stepping-stone  to  them.  He  must  not 
be  impatient.  He  was  only  in  middle  life,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  time. 

“I  didn't  dream  this  when  I  was  a  penniless  miner 
in  California/'  he  reflected,  gleefully.  “Fortune 
was  hard  upon  me  then,  but  now  I  am  at  the  top 
of  the  heap.  All  my  own  good  management,  too. 
Tom  Butler — no,  Browning,  is  no  fool,  if  I  do  say 
it  myself." 

“Some  one  to  see  you,  Mr.  Browning,"  said  the 
servant. 

“Show  him  in !"  replied  the  philanthropist. 

A  poorly  dressed  man  followed  the  maid  into  the 
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Mr.  Browning-  frowned.  He  had  thought  it 
might  be  some  influential  member  of  his  party. 

“VVliat  do  you  want?”  he  asked,  roughly. 

The  poor  man  stood  humbly  before  him,  nervously 
pressing  the  hat  in  his  hands. 

“I  am  one  of  your  tenants,  Mr.  Browning.  I  am 
behindhand  with  my  rent,  owing  to  sickness  in  the 
family,  and  I  have  been  ordered  out.” 

“And  very  properly,  too!”  said  Browning, 
harshly.  “You  can’t  expect  me  to  let  you  stay 
gratis.” 

“But,  sir,  you  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  phi¬ 
lanthropist.  It  hardly  seems  in  character - ” 

“I  do  not  call  myself  a  philanthropist — others  call 
me  so — and  perhaps  they  are  right.  I  help  the 
poor  to  the  extent  of  my  means,  but  even  a  phi¬ 
lanthropist  expects  his  honest  dues.” 

“Then  you  can  do  nothing  for  me,  sir?” 

“No;  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  interfere  in 
your  case.” 

The  poor  man  went  out  sorrowfully,  leaving  the 
philanthropist  in  an  irritable  mood.  Five  minutes 
later  a  second  visitor  was  announced. 

“Who  is  it?”  asked  Browning,  fearing  it  might 
be  another  tenant. 

“It  is  a  boy,  sir  ” 
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"With  a  message,  probably.  Show  him  up.” 

But  Thomas  Browning  was  destined  to  be  sur¬ 
prised,  when  in  the  manly-looking  youth  who  en¬ 
tered  he  recognized  the  Chicago  newsboy  who  had 
already  excited  his  uneasiness. 

“What  brings  you  here?”  he  demanded,  in  a 
startled  tone. 

“I  don’t  know  if  you  remember  me,  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing,”  said  Luke,  quietly.  “I  have  sold  you  papers 

V 

near  the  Sherman  House,  in  Chicago.” 

“I  thought  your  face  looked  familiar,”  said 
Browning,  assuming  an  indifferent  tone.  “You 
have  made  a  mistake  in  coming  to  Milwaukee.  You 
cannot  do  as  well  here  as  in  Chicago.” 

“I  have  not  come  here  in  search  of  a  place.  I 
have  a  good  one  at  home.” 

“I  suppose  you  have  some  object  in  coming  to 
this  city.” 

“Yes;  I  came  to  see  you.” 

“Upon  my  word  I  ought  to  feel  flattered,  but 
I  can’t  do  anything  for  you.  I  have  some  reputa¬ 
tion  in  charitable  circles,  but  I  have  my  hands  full 
here.” 

“I  have  not  come  to  ask  you  a  favor,  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  ask  your  advice  in 
a  matter  of  importance  to  me.” 
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Browning  brightened  up.  He  was  always  ready 
to  give  advice. 

“Go  on,”  he  said. 

“When  I  was  a  young  boy  my  father  went  to 
California.  He  left  my  mother,  my  brother,  and  my¬ 
self  very  poorly  provided  for,  but  he  hoped  to  earn 
money  at  the  mines.  A  year  passed,  and  we  heard 
of  his  death.” 

“A  good  many  men  died  in  California,”  said 
Browning,  phlegmatically. 

“We  could  not  learn  that  father  left  anything,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  get  along  as  we  could.  Mother 
obtained  sewing  to  do  at  low  prices,  and  I  sold 
papers.” 

“A  very  common  experience!”  said  Browning, 
coldly. 

“About  three  months  ago,”  continued  Luke,  “we 
were  surprised  by  receiving,  in  a  letter  from  a 
stranger,  a  message  from  my  father’s  deathbed.” 

Thomas  Browning  started  and  turned  pale,  as  he 
gazed  intently  in  the  boy’s  face. 

“How  much  does  he  know?”  he  asked  himself, 
apprehensively. 

“Go  on!”  he  said,  slowly. 

“In  this  letter  we  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
father  had  intrusted  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dob 
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lars  to  an  acquaintance  to  be  brought  to  my  mother. 
This  man  proved  false  and  kept  the  money.” 

“This  story  may  or  may  not  be  true/’  said  Brown¬ 
ing,  with  an  effort.  “Was  the  man’s  name  given?” 

“Yes;  his  name  was  Thomas  Butler.” 

“Indeed!  Have  you  ever  met  him?” 

“I  think  so,”  answered  Luke,  slowly.  “I  will 
read  his  description  from  this  letter :  ‘He  has  a 
wart  on  the  upper  part  of  his  right  cheek — a  mark 
which  disfigures  and  mortifies  him  exceedingly.  He 
is  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  with  a  dark 
complexion  and  dark  hair,  a  little  tinged  with  gray.’” 

“Let  me  see  the  letter,”  said  Browning,  hoarsely. 

He  took  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and,  moving  near 
the  grate  fire,  began  to  read  it.  Suddenly  the  paper, 
as  if  accidentally,  slipped  from  his  fingers,  and  fell 
upon  the  glowing  coals — where  it  w  as  instantly  con¬ 
sumed. 

“How  careless  I  am!”  ejaculated  Browning,  but 
there  was  exultation  in  the  glance. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

MR.  BROWNING  COMES  TO  TERMS. 

The  destruction  of  the  letter,  and  the  open  ex¬ 
ultation  of  the  man  who  had  in  intention  at  least 
doubly  wronged  him,  did  not  appear  to  dismay  Luke 
Walton.  He  sat  quite  cool  and  collected,  facing  Mr. 
Browning. 

“Really,  I  don’t  see  how  the  letter  happened  to 
slip  from  my  hand,”  continued  the  philanthropist. 
“I  am  afraid  you  considered  it  important.” 

“I  should  if  it  had  been  the  genuine  letter,”  said 
Luke. 

“What?”  gasped  Browning. 

“It  was  only  a  copy,  as  you  will  be  glad  to  hear.” 

“Boy,  I  think  you  are  deceiving  me,”  said  Brown¬ 
ing,  sharply. 

“Not  at  all !  I  left  the  genuine  letter  in  the  hands 
of  my  lawyer.” 

“Your  lawyer?” 

“Yes,  I  have  put  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  Mr, 
Jordan,  of  this  city.” 

Mr.  Browning  looked  very  much  disturbed.  Mr. 
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Jordan  was  a  well-known  and  eminent  attorney. 
Moreover,  he  was  opposed  in  politics  to  the  would-be 
mayor.  If  his  opponent  should  get  hold  of  this  dis¬ 
creditable  chapter  in  his  past  history,  his  political 
aspirations  might  as  well  be  given  up.  Again  he 
asked  himself,  “How  much  does  this  boy  know?” 

“If  you  are  employing  a  lawyer/'  he  said,  after  a 
pause,  “I  don’t  understand  why  you  came  to  me  for 
advice.” 

“I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  the  matter,” 
said  Luke,  significantly. 

“Why  should  I  be  interested  in  your  affairs?  I 
have  so  many  things  to  think  of  that  really  I  can’t 
take  hold  of  anything  new.” 

“I  will  tell  you,  sir.  You  are  the  man  who  re¬ 
ceived  money  in  trust  from  my  dying  father.  I  look 
to  you  to  restore  it  with  interest.” 

“How  dare  you  insinuate  any  such  thing?”  de¬ 
manded  Browning,  furiously.  “Do  you  mean  to  ex¬ 
tort  money  by  threats  ?” 

“No,  sir.  I  only  ask  for  justice.” 

“There  is  nothing  to  connect  me  with  the  matter. 
According  to  your  letter  it  was  a  Thomas  Butler 
who  received  the  money  you  refer  to.” 

“True,  and  your  name  at  that  time  was  Thomas 

Butler/* 
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Mr.  Browning  turned  livid.  The  net  seemed  to 
be  closing  about  nim. 

“What  proof  have  you  of  this  ridiculous  asser¬ 
tion  ?”  he  demanded. 

“The  testimony  of  one  who  knew  you  then  and 
now — Mr.  King,  who  keeps  a  cigar  stand  at  the 
Prairie  Hotel.” 

“Ha!  traitor!”  ejaculated  Browning,  apostrophiz¬ 
ing  the  absent  King. 

“This  is  a  conspiracy!”  he  said.  “King  has  put 
you  up  to  this.  He  is  a  discreditable  tramp  whom  I 
befriended  when  in  dire  need.  This  is  my  reward 
for  it.” 

“I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,  Mr.  Browning. 
Mr.  King  is  ready  to  help  me  with  his  testimony. 
My  lawyer  has  advised  me  to  call  upon  you,  and  to 
say  this :  If  you  will  pay  over  the  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  with  interest,  I  will  engage  in  my  mother's  name 
to  keep  the  matter  from  getting  before  the  public.” 

“And  if  I  don't  agree  to  this?” 

“Mr.  Jordan  is  instructed  to  bring  suit  against 
you.” 

Drops  of  perspiration  gathered  on  the  brow  of 
Mr.  Browning.  This  would  never  do.  The  suit, 
even  if  unsuccessful,  would  blast  his  reputation  as  a 
philanthropist,  and  his  prospects  as  a  politician. 
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“I  will  see  Mr.  Jordan,”  he  said. 

“Very  well,  sir.  Then  I  wish  you  good-morning.” 

Within  two  days  Thomas  Browning  had  paid  over 
to  the  lawyer  for  his  young  client  the  full  sum  de¬ 
manded,  and  Luke  left  Milwaukee  with  the  happy 
consciousness  that  his  mother  was  now  beyond  the 
reach  of  poverty. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Felicie  reflected  over  Harold’s  dishonest  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  concluded  to  adopt  it.  She  meant  to 
charge  Harold  with  the  second  robbery,  and  to  bra¬ 
zen  it  out  if  necessary.  Accordingly,  one  day  she 
stole  into  Mrs.  Merton’s  sitting  room,  and  with  the 
keys  supplied  by  Harold  succeeded  in  opening  the 
drawer.  Inside,  greatly  to  her  surprise,  she  saw  the 
identical  pocketbook  which  it  had  been  understood 
was  taken  at  the  time  of  the  first  robbery.  She  was 
holding  it  in  her  hand,  when  a  slight  noise  led  her 
to  look  up  swiftly. 

To  her  dismay  she  saw  the  old  lady,  whom  she 
had  supposed  out  of  the  house,  regarding  her 
sternly. 

“What  does  this  mean,  Felicie ?”  demanded  Mrs. 
Merton. 

“I — I  found  these  keys  and  was  trying  them  to 
see  if  any  of  them  had  been  used  at  the  time  your 
money  was  stolen.” 
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“Do  you  know  who  took  my  money  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  ?”  continued  the  old  lady. 

“Yes,  I  do/’  answered  Felicie,  swiftly  deciding 

to  tell  the  truth. 

§ 

“Who  was  it?” 

“Your  nephew  Harold,”  answered  Felicie,  glibly. 

“You  know  this  ?” 

“I  saw  him  open  the  drawer.  I  was  looking 
through  a  crack  of  the  door.” 

“And  you  never  told  me  of  this?” 

“I  didn’t  want  to  expose  him.  He  begged  me 
not  to  do  so.” 

“That  is  singular.  He  warned  me  yesterday  that 
he  suspected  you  of  being  the  thief,  and  that  he 
had  reason  to  think  you  were  planning  a  second 
robbery.” 

“He  did?”  said  Felicie,  with  flashing  eyes. 

“Yes;  what  have  you  to  say  to  it?” 

“That  he  put  me  up  to  it,  and  gave  me  these 
keys  to  help  me  in  doing  it.  Of  course,  he  expected 
to  share  the  money.” 

This  last  statement  was  untrue,  but  Felicie  was 
determined  to  be  revenged  upon  her  treacherous  ally. 

“And  you  accepted?” 

“Yes,”  said  Felicie,  seeing  no  way  of  escape.  “I 
am  poor,  and  thought  you  wouldn’t  miss  the  money.” 
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“My  nephew  accused  Luke  Walton  of  being  the 
thief.” 

“It  is  untrue.  He  wanted  to  divert  suspicion 
from  himself.  Besides,  he  hates  Luke.” 

“Do  you?” 

“No;  I  think  him  a  much  better  boy  than  Har¬ 
old.” 

“So  do  I.  Where  did  my  nephew  get  his  gold 
watch  ?” 

“It  was  bought  with  the  money  he  stole  from  the 
drawer.” 

“So  I  supposed.  Well,  Felicie,  you  can  go,  but 
I  think  you  had  better  hand  me  that  bunch  of  keys.” 

“Shall  you  report  me  to  Mrs.  Tracy?” 

“I  have  not  decided.  For  the  present  we  will 
both  keep  this  matter  secret.” 

Luke’s  absence  was,  of  course,  noticed  by  Mrs. 
Tracy. 

“Have  you  discharged  Luke  Walton?”  she  asked, 
hopefully.  “I  observe  he  has  not  come  here  for 
the  last  two  or  three  days.” 

“He  has  gone  out  of  the  city — on  business.” 

“I  am  surprised  that  you  should  trust  that  boy  to 
such  an  extent.” 

At  this  moment  a  telegraph  messenger  rang  the 
bell,  and  a  telegram  was  brought  up  to  Mrs.  Merton. 
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“To  Mrs.  Merton.  No.  —  Prairie  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago  : 

“I  have  recovered  all  my  mother’s  money  with 
interest.  Mr.  Powell  is  also  successful.  Will  re¬ 
turn  this  evening.  Luke  Walton.” 

“Read  it  if  you  like,  Louisa,”  said  the  old  lady, 
smiling  with  satisfaction. 

“What  does  it  mean?” 

“That  Luke  has  recovered  over  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  of  which  his  mother  had  been  defrauded.  It 
was  Warner  who  put  him  on  the  track  of  the  man 
who  wrongfully  held  the  money.” 

“Indeed!”  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  spitefully.  “Then 
the  least  he  can  do  is  to  return  the  money  he  took 
from  you.” 

“He  never  took  any,  Louisa.” 

“Who  did,  then?” 

“Your  son,  Harold.” 

“Who  has  been  telling  lies  about  my  poor  boy?” 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Tracy,  angrily. 

“A  person  who  saw  him  unlocking  the  drawer.” 

“Has  Luke  Walton  been  telling  falsehoods  about 
my  son  ?” 

“No;  it  was  quite  another  person.  I  have  other 
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pi  oof  also,  and  have  known  for  some  time  who  the 
real  thief  was.  If  Harold  claims  that  I  have  done 
him  injustice,  send  him  to  me.” 

After  an  interview  with  Harold,  Mrs.  Tracy  was 
obliged  to  believe,  much  against  her  will,  that  he 
was  the  guilty  one  and  not  the  boy  she  so  much 
detested.  This  did  not  prepossess  her  any  more 
in  favor  of  Luke  Walton,  whom  she  regarded  as  the 
rival  and  enemy  of  her  son. 

It  was  a  joyful  coming  home  for  Luke.  He  re¬ 
moved  at  once  to  a  nice  neighborhood,  and  ceased 
to  be  a  Chicago  newsboy.  He  did  not  lose  the 
friendship  of  Mrs.  Merton,  who  is  understood  to 
have  put  him  down  for  a  large  legacy  in  her  will, 
and  still  employs  him  to  transact  much  of  her  busi¬ 
ness.  Next  year  she  proposes  to  establish  her 
nephew,  Warner  Powell,  and  Luke  in  a  commission 
business,  under  the  style  of 

Powell  &  Walton, 

she  furnishing  the  capital. 

The  house  on  Prairie  Avenue  is  closed.  Mrs. 

\ 

Tracy  is  married  again,  to  a  man  whose  intem¬ 
perate  habits  promise  her  little  happiness.  Harold 
seems  unwilling  to  settle  down  to  business,  but  has 
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developed  a  taste  for  dress  and  the  amusements  of 
a  young  man  about  town.  He  thinks  he  will  even¬ 
tually  be  provided  for  by  Mrs.  Merton,  but  in  this 
he  will  be  mistaken,  as  she  has  decided  to  leave  much 
the  larger  part  of  her  wealth  to  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  after  remembering  her  nephew,  Warner  Pow¬ 
ell,  handsomely. 

Ambrose  Kean  never  repeated  the  mistake  he  had 
made.  Still  more,  by  diligent  economy  he  saved  up 
the  sum  advanced  him  by  Mrs.  Merton,  and  he  of¬ 
fered  it  to  her.  She  accepted  it,  but  returned  it 
many  times  over  to  his  mother.  Her  patronage 
brought  him  another  advantage;  it  led  his  employer 
to  increase  his  salary,  which  is  now  double  that 
which  he  formerly  received. 

Felicie  lost  her  position,  but  speedily  secured  an¬ 
other,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  will  be  more  cir¬ 
cumspect  in  her  conduct. 

Thomas  Browning,  after  all,  lost  the  nomination 
which  he  craved — and  much  of  his  wealth  is  gone. 
He  dabbled  in  foolish  speculation,  and  is  now  com¬ 
paratively  a  poor  man.  Through  the  agency  of  Jack 
King,  the  story  of  his  breach  of  trust  was  whispered 
about,  and  the  sham  philanthropist  is  better  under¬ 
stood  and  less  respected  by  his  fellow-citizens. 

His  nephew,  Stephen  Webb,  has  been  obliged  to 
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buckle  down  to  hard  work  at  ten  dollars  a  week,  and 
feels  that  his  path  is  indeed  thorny. 

Luke  Walton  is  not  puffed  up  by  his  unexpected 
and  remarkable  success.  He  never  fails  to  recognize 
kindly,  and  help,  if  there  is  need,  the  old  associates  of 
his  humbler  days,  and  never  tries  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  he  was  once  a  Chicago  newsboy. 


THE  END. 
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Joe’s  Luck:  A  Boy’s  Adventures  in  California.  By 

Horatio  Alger,  Jr.  13mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

The  story  is  chock  full  of  stirring  incidents,  while  the  amusing  situ¬ 
ations  are  furnished  by  Joshua  Bickford,  from  Pumpkin  Hollow,  and  the 
fellow  who  modestly  styles  himself  the  “Rip-tail  Roarer,  from  Pike  Co., 
Missouri.”  Mr.  Alger  never  writes  a  poor  book,  and  “Joe’s  Luck”  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  his  best. 

Tom  the  Bootblack;  or,  The  Eoad  to  Success.  By 

Horatio  Alger,  Jr.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

A  bright,  enterprising  lad  was  Tom  the  Bootblack.  He  was  not  at  all 
ashamed  of  his  humble  calling,  though  always  on  the  lookout  to  better 
himself.  The  lad  started  for  Cincinnati  to  look  up  his  heritage.  Mr. 
Grey,  the  uncle,  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  a  ruffian  to  kill  the  lad.  The 
plan  failed,  and  Gilbert  Grey,  once  Tom  the  bootblack,  came  into  a  com¬ 
fortable  fortune.  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Alger’s  best  stories. 

Dan  the  Newsboy.  By  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.  12mo, 

cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

Dan  Mordaunt  and  his  mother  live  in  a  poor  tenement,  and  the  lad  is 
pluckily  trying  to  make  ends  meet  by  selling  papers  in  the  streets  of  New 
York.  A  little  heiress  of  six  years  is  confided  to  the  care  of  the  Mor- 
daunts.  The  child  is  kidnapped  and  Dan  tracks  the  child  to  the  house 
where  she  Is  hidden,  and  rescues  her.  The  wealthy  aunt  of  the  little 
heiress  is  so  delighted  with  Dan’s  courage  and  many  good  qualities 
that  she  adopts  him  as  her  heir. 

Tony  the  Hero:  A  Brave  Boy’s  Adventure  with  a 

Tramp.  By  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 
Tony,  a  stuidy  bright-eyed  boy  of  fourteen,  is  under  the  control  of 
Rudolph  Rugg,  a  thorough  rascal.  After  much  abuse  Tony  runs  away 
and  gets  a  job  as  stable  boy  in  a  country  hotel.  Tony  is  heir  to  a 
large  estate.  Rudolph  for  a  consideration  hunts  up  Tony  and  throws 
him  down  a  deep  well.  Of  course  Tony  escapes  from  the  fate  provided 
for  him,  and  by  a  brave  act,  a  rich  friend  secures  his  rights  and  Touy 
Is  prosperous.  A  very  entertaining  book. 

The  Errand  Boy;  or.  How  Phil  Brent  Won  Success. 

By  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.  12mo,  cloth  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

The  career  of  “The  Errand  Boy”  embraces  the  city  adventures  of  a 
•mart  country  lad.  Philip  was  brought  up  by  a  kind-hearted  Innkeeper 
named  Brent.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Brent  paved  the  way  for  the  hero’s 
subsequent  troubles.  A  retired  merchant  in  New  York  secures  him  the 
situation  of  errand  boy,  and  thereafter  stands  as  his  friend. 

Tom  Temple’s  Career.  By  Horatio  Alger,  J r.  12mo, 

cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

Tom  Temple  is  a  bright,  self-reliant  lad.  He  leaves  Plympton  village 
to  seek  work  in  New  York,  whence  he  undertakes  an  important  mission 
to  California.  Some  of  his  adventures  in  the  far  west  are  so  startling  that 
the  reader  will  scarcely  close  the  book  until  the  last  page  shall  have  been 
reached.  The  tale  is  written  in  Mr.  Alger’s  most  fascinating  style. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
publisher,  A.  L.  BURT,  52-58  Duane  Street,  New  York, 
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Frank  Fowler,  the  Cash  Boy.  By  Horatio  Alger,  Jr. 

J2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

Prank  Fowler,  a  poor  boy,  bravely  determines  to  make  a  living  for 
himself  and  bis  foster-sister  Grace.  Going  to  New  York  he  obtains  a 
situation  as  cash  boy  in  a  dry  goods  store.  He  renders  a  service  to  a 
wealthy  old  gentleman  who  takes  a  fancy  to  the  lad,  and  thereafter 
helps  the  lad  to  gain  success  and  fortune. 

Tom  Thatcher’s  Fortune.  By  Horatio  Alger,  Jr. 

12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

Tom  Thatcher  is  a  brave,  ambitious,  unselfish  boy.  He  supports  his 
mother  and  sister  on  meagre  wages  earned  as  a  shoe-pegger  in  John 
Simpson’s  factory.  Tom  is  discharged  from  the  factory  and  starts  over¬ 
land  for  California.  He  meets  with  many  adventures.  The  story  is  told 
in  a  way  which  has  made  Mr.  Alger’s  name  a  household  word  in  so  many 
homes. 

The  Train  Boy.  By  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.  12mo, 

cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

Paul  Palmer  was  a  wide-awake  boy  of  sixteen  who  supported  his  mother 
and  sister  by  selling  books  and  papers  on  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
Railroad.  He  detects  a  young  man  in  the  act  of  picking  the  pocket  of  a 
young  lady.  In  a  railway  accident  many  passengers  are  killed,  but  Paul 
is  fortunate  enough  to  assist  a  Chicago  merchant,  who  out  of  gratitude 
takes  him  into  his  employ.  Paul  succeeds  with  taot  and  judgment  and 
is  well  started  on  the  road  to  business  prominence. 

Mark  Mason’s  Victory.  The  Trials  and  Triumphs  of 

a  Telegraph  Boy.  By  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price 

$1.00. 

Mark  Mason,  the  telegraph  boy,  was  a  sturdy,  honest  lad,  who  pluckily 
won  his  way  to  success  by  his  honest  manly  efforts  under  many  diffi¬ 
culties.  This  story  w'ill  please  the  very  large  class  of  boys  who  regard 
Mr.  Alger  as  a  favorite  author. 

A  Debt  of  Honor.  The  Story  of  Gerald  Lane’s  Success 

in  the  Far  West.  By  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price 

$1.00 

The  story  of  Gerald  Lane  and  the  account  of  the  many  trials  and  dis¬ 
appointments  which  he  passed  through  befoi  he  attained  success,  will 
interest  all  boys  who  have  read  the  previous  stories  of  this  delightful 
author. 

Ben  Bruce.  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  a  Bowery  Newsboy. 

By  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

Ben  Bruce  was  a  brave,  manly,  generous  boy.  The  story  of  his  efforts, 
and  many  seeming  failures  and  disappointments,  and  his  final  success,  are 
most  Interesting  to  all  readers.  The  tale  is  written  in  Mr.  Alger’s 
most  fascinating  style. 

The  Castaways;  or,  On  the  Florida  Beefs.  By  James 

Otis.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

This  tale  smacks  of  the  salt  sea.  From  the  moment  that  the  Sea 
Queen  leaves  lower  New  York  bay  till  the  breeze  leaves  her  becalmed  off 
the  coast  of  Florida,  one  can  almost  hear  the  whistle  of  the  wind 
through  her  rigging,  the  creak  of  her  straining  cordage  as  she  heels  to 
the  leeward.  The  adventures  of  Ben  Clark,  the  hero  of  the  story  and 
Jake  the  cook,  cannot  fail  to  charm  the  reader.  As  a  writer  for  young 
people  Mr.  Otis  is  a  prime  favorite. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 

publisher,  A.  L.  BURT,  62-58  Duane  Street,  New  York. 
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Wrecked  on  Spider  Island;  or.  How  FTed  Rogers  Found 

the  Treasure.  By  James  Otis.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

Ned  Rogers,  a  “down-east”  plucky  lad  ships  as  cabin  boy  to  earn 
a  livelihood.  Ned  is  marooned  on  Spider  Island,  and  while  there  dis¬ 
covers  a  wreck  submerged  iu  the  sand,  and  finds  a  considerable  amount 
of  treasure.  The  capture  of  the  treasure  and  the  incidents  of  the 
voyage  serve  to  make  as  entertaining  a  story  of  sea-life  as  the  most 
captious  boy  could  desire. 

The  Search  for  the  Silver  City :  A  Tale  of  Adventure  in 

Yucatan.  By  James  Otis.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

Two  lads,  Teddy  Wright  and  Neal  Emery,  embark  on  the  steam 
yacht  Day  Dream  for  a  cruise  to  the  tropics.  The  yacht  is  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  then  the  boat  is  cast  upon  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  They 
hear  of  the  wonderful  Silver  City,  of  the  Chan  Santa  Cruz  Indians, 
and  with  the  help  of  a  faithful  Indian  ally  carry  off  a  number  of  the 
golden  images  from  the  temples.  Pursued  with  relentless  vigor  at  last 
their  escape  is  effected  in  an  astonishing  manner.  The  story  is  so 
full  of  exciting  incidents  that  the  reader  is  quite  carried  away  with 
the  novelty  and  realism  of  the  narrative. 

A  Runaway  Brig;  or.  An  Accidental  Cruise.  By 

James  Otis.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

This  is  a  sea  tale,  and  the  reader  can  look  out  upon  the  wide  shimmer¬ 
ing  sea  as  it  flashes  back  the  sunlight,  and  imagine  himself  afloat  with 
Harry  Vandyne,  Walter  Morse,  Jim  Libby  and  that  old  shell-back.  Bob 
Brace,  on  the  brig  Bonita.  The  boys  discover  a  mysterious  document 
which  enables  them  to  find  a  buried  treasure.  They  are  stranded  on 
an  island  and  at  last  are  rescued  with  the  treasure.  The  boys  are  sure 
to  be  fascinated  with  this  entertaining  story. 

The  Treasure  Finders :  A  Boy’s  Adventures  in 

Nicaragua.  By  James  Otis.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

Roy  and  Dean  Coloney,  with  their  guide  Tongla,  leave  their  father’s 
indigo  plantation  to  visit  the  wonderful  ruins  of  an  ancient  city.  The 
boys  eagerly  explore  the  temples  of  an  extinct  race  and  discover  three 
golden  images  cunningly  hidden  away.  They  escape  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Eventually  they  reach  safety  with  their  golden  prizes.  We 
doubt  if  there  ever  was  written  a  more  entertaining  story  than  “The 
Treasure  Finders.” 

Jack,  the  Hunchback.  A  Story  of  the  Coast  of  Maine. 

By  James  Otis.  Price  $1.00. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  little  hunchback  who  lived  on  Cape  Elizabeth, 
on  the  coast  of  Maine.  His  trials  and  successes  are  most  interesting. 
From  first  to  last  nothing  stays  the  interest  of  the  narrative.  It  bears  us 
along  as  on  a  stream  whose  current  varies  in  direction,  but  never  loses 
its  force. 

With  Washington  at  Monmouth:  A  Story  of  Three 

Philadelphia  Boys.  By  James  Otis.  12mo,  ornamental  cloth,  olivine 

edges,  illustrated,  price  $1.50. 

Three  Philadelphia  lads  assist  the  American  spies  and  make  regular 
and  frequent  visits  to  Valley  Forge  in  the  Winter  while  the  British 
occupied  the  city.  The  story  abounds  with  pictures  of  Colonial  life 
skillfully  drawn,  and  the  glimpses  of  Washington’s  soldiers  which  are 
given  shown  that  the  work  has  not  been  hastily  done,  or  without  con¬ 
siderable  study.  The  story  is  wholesome  and  patriotic  in  tone,  as  are 
all  of  Mr.  Otis’  works. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
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With  Lafayette  at  Yorktown:  A  Story  of  How  Two 

Boys  Joined  the  Continental  Army.  By  James  Otis.  12mo,  ornamental 
cloth,  olivine  edges,  illustrated,  price  $1. 50. 

Two  lads  from  Portmeuth,  N.  H.,  attempt  to  enlist  in  the  Colonial 

Army,  and  are  given  employment  as  spies.  There  is  no  lack  of  exciting 

incidents  which  the  youthful  reader  craves,  but  it  is  healthful  excite¬ 
ment  brimming  with  facts  which  every  boy  should  be  familiar  with, 
and  while  the  reader  is  following  the  adventures  of  Ben  Jaffrays  and 
Ned  Allen  he  is  acquiring  a  fund  of  historical  lore  which  will  remain 
in  his  memory  long  after  that  which  he  has  memorized  from  text¬ 

books  has  been  forgotten. 

lAt  the  Siege  of  Havana.  Being  the  Experiences  of 

Three  Boys  Serving  under  Israel  Putnam  in  1762.  By  James  Otis.  12mo, 
ornamental  cloth,  olivine  edges,  illustrated,  price  $1.50. 

“At  the  Siege  of  Havana”  deals  with  that  portion  of  the  island’s 
history  when  the  English  king  captured  the  capital,  thanks  to  the 

assistance  given  by  the  troops  from  New  England,  led  in  part  by  Col. 
Israel  Putnam. 

The  principal  characters  are  Darius  Lunt,  the  lad  who,  represented  as 
telling  the  story,  and  his  comrades,  Robert  Clement  and  Nicholas 
Vallet.  Colonel  Putnam  also  figures  to  considerable  extent,  necessarily, 
In  the  tale,  and  the  whole  forms  one  of  the  most  readable  stories  founded  on 
historical  facts. 

The  Defense  of  Fort  Henry.  A  Story  of  Wheeling 

Creek  in  1777.  By  James  Otis.  12mo,  ornamental  cloth,  olivine  edges, 
illustrated,  price  $1.50. 

Nowhere  in  the  history  of  our  country  can  be  found  more  heroic  or 
thrilling  incidents  than  in  the  story  of  those  brave  men  and  women 
who  founded  the  settlement  of  Wheeling  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  The 
recital  of  what  Elizabeth  Zane  did  is  in  itself  as  heroic  a  story  as  can 
be  imagined.  The  wondrous  bravery  displayed  by  Major  McCulloch 
and  his  gallant  comrades,  the  sufferings  of  the  colonists  and  their  sacrifice 
of  blood  and  life,  stir  the  blood  of  old  as  well  as  young  readers. 

The  Capture  of  the  Laughing  Mary.  A  Story  of  Three 

New  York  Boys  in  1776.  By  James  Otis.  12mo,  ornamental  cloth,  olivine 
edges,  price  $1.50. 

“During  the  British  occupancy  of  New  York,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  a  Yankee  lad  hears  of  the  plot  to  take  General  Washington’s 
person,  and  calls  in  two  companions  to  assist  the  patriot  cause.  They 
do  some  astonishing  things,  and,  incidentally,  lay  the  way  for  an 
American  navy  later,  by  the  exploit  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
work.  Mr.  Otis’  books  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  particular 
commendation  to  the  young.” — Evening  Post. 

With  Warren  at  Bunker  Hill.  A  Story  of  the  Siege  of 

Boston.  By  James  Otis.  12mo,  ornametnal  cloth,  olivine  edges,  illus¬ 
trated,  price  $1.50. 

“This  is  a  tale  of  the  siege  of  Boston,  which  opens  on  the  day  after 
the  doings  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  with  a  description  of  home  life 
In  Boston,  introduces  the  reader  to  the  British  camp  at  Charlestown, 
shows  Gen.  Warren  at  home,  describes  what  a  boy  thought  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  closes  with  the  raising  of  the  siege.  The 
three  heroes,  George  Wentworth,  Ben  Scarlett  and  an  old  ropemaker, 
incur  the  enmity  of  a  young  Tory,  who  causes  them  many  adventures 
the  boys  will  like  to  read.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
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With  the  Swamp  Fox.  The  Story  of  General  Marion’s 

Spies.  By  James  Otis.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

This  story  deals  with  General  Francis  Marion’s  heroic  struggle  in  the 
Carolinas.  General  Marion’s  arrival  to  take  command  of  these  brave 
men  and  rough  riders  is  pictured  as  a  boy  might  have  seen  it,  and 
although  the  story  is  devoted  to  what  the  lads  did,  the  Swamp  Fox 
is  ever  present  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

On  the  Kentucky  Frontier.  A  Story  of  the  Fighting 

Pioneers  of  the  West.  By  James  Otis.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1. 
In  the  history  of  our  country  there  is  no  more  thrilling  story  than 
that  of  the  work  done  on  the  Mississippi  river  by  a  handful  of  frontiers¬ 
men.  Mr.  Otis  takes  the  reader  on  that  famous  expedition  from  the 
arrival  of  Major  Clarke’s  force  at  Com  Island,  until  Kaskaskia  was 
captured.  He  relates  that  part  of  Simon  Kenton’s  life  history  which 
is  not  usually  touched  upon  either  by  the  historian  or  the  story  toller. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books  for  young  people  which  has 
been  published. 

Sarah  Dillard’s  Bide.  A  Story  of  South  Carolina  in 

in  1780.  By  James  Otis.  l2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

“This  book  deals  with  the  Carolinas  in  1780,  giving  a  wealth  of  detail  of 
the  Mountain  Men  who  struggled  so  valiantly  against  the  king’s  troops. 
Major  Ferguson  is  the  prominent  British  officer  of  the  story,  which  is 
told  as  though  coming  from  a  youth  who  experienced  these  adventures. 
In  this  way  the  famous  ride  of  Sarah  Dillard  is  brought  out  as  an 
incident  of  the  plot.” — Boston  Journal. 

A  Tory  Plot.  A  Story  of  the  Attempt  to  Kill  General 

Washington.  By  James  Otis.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

“  ‘A  Tory  Plot’  is  the  story  of  two  lads  who  overhear  something 
of  the  plot  originated  during  the  Revolution  by  Gov.  Tryon  to  capture 
or  murder  Washington.  They  communicate  their  knowledge  to  Gen. 
Putnam  and  are  commissioned  by  him  to  play  the  role  of  detectives 
in  the  matter.  They  do  so,  and  meet  with  many  adventures  and  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes.  The  boys  are,  of  course,  mythical,  but  they  serve  to  en¬ 
able  the  author  to  put  into  very  attractive  shape  much  valuable  knowledge 
concerning  one  phase  of  the  Revolution.” — Pittsburgh  Times. 

A  Traitor’s  Escape.  A  Story  of  the  Attempt  to  Seize 

Benedict  Arnold.  By  James  Otis.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1  00. 
“This  is  a  tale  with  stirring  scenes  depicted  in  each  chapter,  bringing 
clearly  before  the  mind  the  glorious  deeds  of  the  early  settlers  in  this 
country.  In  an  historical  work  dealing  with  this  country’s  past,  no 
plot  can  hold  the  attention  closer  than  this  one,  which  describes  the 
attempt  and  partial  success  of  Benedict  Arnold’s  escape  to  New  York, 
where  he  remained  as  the  guest  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  All  those  who 
actually  figured  in  the  arrest  of  the  traitor,  as  well  as  Gen.  Washing¬ 
ton,  are  included  as  characters.” — Albany  Union. 

A  Cruise  with  Paul  Jones.  A  Story  of  Naval  Warfare 

in  1776.  By  James  Otis.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

“This  story  takes  up  that  portion  of  Paul  Jones’  adventurous  life 
when  he  was  hovering  off  the  British  coast,  watching  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  strike  the  enemy  a  blow.  It  deals  more  particularly  with 
his  descent  upon  Whitehaven,  the  seizure  of  Lady  Selkirk’s  plate,  and 
the  famous  battle  with  the  Drake.  The  boy  who  figures  in  the  tale 
Is  one  who  was  taken  from  a  derelict  by  Paul  Jones  shortly  after  this 
particular  cruise  was  begun.” — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  th® 
publisher,  A.  L.  BURT,  5S-&3  Duane  Street,  New  York. 
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Corporal  Lige’s  Recruit.  A  Story  of  Crown  Point  and 

Ticonderoga.  By  James  Otis.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  8 1,00. 

“In  ‘Corporal  Lige’s  Recruit,’  Mr.  Otis  tells  the  amusing  story  of  an 
old  soldier,  proud  of  his  record,  who  had  served  the  king  in  ’58,  and  who 
takes  the  lad,  Isaac  Rice,  as  his  ‘personal  recruit.’  The  lad  acquits 
himself  superbly.  Col.  Ethan  Allen  ‘in  the  name  of  God  and  the  con¬ 
tinental  congress,’  infuses  much  martial  spirit  into  the  narrative,  which 
will  arouse  the  keenest  interest  as  it  proceeds.  Crown  Point.  Ticon- 
deroga,  Benedict  Arnold  and  numerous  other  famous  historical  names 
appear  in  this  dramatic  tale.” — Boston  Globe. 

Horgan,  the  Jersey  Spy.  A  Story  of  the  Siege  of  York- 

town  in  1781.  By  James  Otis.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

“The  two  lads  who  are  utilized  by  the  author  to  emphasize  the  details 
of  the  work  done  during  that  memorable  time  were  real  boys  who  lived 
on  the  banks  of  the  York  river,  and  who  aided  the  Jersey  spy  in  his 
dangerous  occupation.  In  the  guise  of  fishermen  the  lads  visit  York- 
town,  are  suspected  of  being  spies,  and  put  under  arrest.  Morgan  risks 
his  life  to  save  them.  The  final  escape,  the  thrilling  encounter  with  a 
squad  of  red  coats,  when  they  are  exposed  equally  to  the  bullets  of 
friends  and  foes,  told  in  a  masterly  fashion,  makes  of  this  volume  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  books  of  the  year.” — Inter-Ocean. 

The  Young  Scout:  The  Story  of  a  West  Point  Lieu¬ 

tenant.  By  Edward  S.  Ellis.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

The  crafty  Apache  chief  Geronimo  but  a  few  years  ago  was  the 
most  terrible  scourge  of  the  southwest  border.  The  author  has  woven, 
in  a  tale  of  thrilling  interest,  all  the  incidents  of  Geronimo’s  last  raid. 
The  hero  is  Lieutenant  James  Decker,  a  recent  graduate  of  West  Point. 
Ambitious  to  distinguish  himself  the  young  man  takes  many  a  desperate 
chance  against  the  enemy  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  narrowly 
escapes  with  his  life.  In  our  opinion  Mr.  Ellis  is  the  best  writer  of 
Indian  stories  now  before  the  public. 

Adrift  in  the  Wilds:  The  Adventures  of  Two  Ship¬ 

wrecked  Boys.  By  Edward  S.  Ellis.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

Elwood  Brandon  and  Howard  Lawrence  are  en  route  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Off  the  coast  of  California  the  steamer  takes  fire.  The  two  boys 
reach  the  shore  with  several  of  the  passengers.  Young  Brandon  be¬ 
comes  separated  from  his  party  and  is  captured  by  hostile  Indians, 
but  is  afterwards  rescued.  This  is  a  very  entertaining  narrative  of 
Southern  California. 

A  Young  Hero;  or,  Fighting  to  Win.  By  Edward  S. 

Ellis.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

This  story  tells  how  a  valuable  solid  silver  service  was  stolen  from 
the  Misses  Perkinpine,  two  very  old  and  simple  minded  ladies.  Fred 
Sheldon,  the  hero  of  this  story,  undertakes  to  discover  the  thieves  and 
have  them  arrested.  After  much  time  spent  in  detective  work,  he 
succeeds  in  discovering  the  silver  plate  and  winning  the  reward.  The 
story  is  told  in  Mr.  E-llis’  most  fascinating  style.  Every  boy  will  be 
glad  to  read  this  delightful  book. 

Lost  in  the  Rockies.  A  Story  of  Adventure  in  the 

Rocky  Mountains.  By  Edward  S.  Ellis.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1. 

Incident  succeeds  incident,  and  adventure  is  piled  upon  adventure, 
and  at  the  end  the  reader,  be  he  boy  or  man,  will  have  experienced 
breathless  enjoyment  in  this  romantic  story  describing  many  adventures  in 
the  Rockies  and  among  the  Indians. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
publisher,  A.  L.  BURT,  52-58  Duane  Street,  New  York. 
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A  Jaunt  Through  Java:  The  Story  of  a  Journey  to 

the  Sacred  Mountain.  By  Edward  S.  Ellis.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated, 
price  $1.00. 

The  interest  of  this  story  is  found  in  the  thrilling  adventures  of 
two  cousins,  Hermon  and  Eustace  Hadley,  on  their  trip  acrosss  the  island 
of  Java,  from  Samarang  to  the  Sacred  Mountain.  In  a  land  where  the 
Royal  Bengal  tiger,  the  rhinoceros,  and  other  fierce  beasts  are  to  be 
met  with,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  heroes  of  this  book  should  have  a 
lively  experience.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book. 

The  Boy  Patriot.  A  Story  of  Jack,  the  Young  Friend 

of  Washington.  By  Edward  S.  Ellis.  12mo,  cloth,  olivine  edges,  illus¬ 
trated,  price  $1.50. 

“There  are  adventures  of  all  kinds  for  the  hero  and  his  friends,  whose 
pluck  and  ingenuity  in  extricating  themselves  from  awkward  fixes  are 
always  equal  to  the  oc.casion.  It  is  an  excellent  story  full  of  honest, 
manly,  patriotic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  hero.  A  very  vivid  description 
of  the  battle  of  Trenton  is  also  found  in  this  story.” — Journal  of 
Education. 

A  Yankee  Lad’s  Pluck.  How  Bert  Larkin  Saved  his 

Father’s  Ranch  in  Porto  Rico.  By  Wtm.  P.  Chipman.  12mo,  cloth,  illus¬ 
trated,  price  $1.00. 

“Bert  Larkin,  the  hero  of  the  story,  early  excites  our  admiration, 
and  is  altogether  a  fine  character  such  as  boys  will  delight  in,  whilst 
the  story  of  his  numerous  adventures  is  very  graphically  told.  This 
will,  we  think,  prove  one  of  the  most  popular  boys’  books  this  season.” — 

Gazette. 

A  Brave  Defense.  A  Story  of  the  Massacre  at  Fort 

Griswold  in  1781.  By  William  P.  Chipman.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price 

$1.00. 

Perhaps  no  more  gallant  fight  against  fearful  odds  took  place  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  than  that  at  Port  Griswold,  Groton  Heights,  Conn., 
in  1781.  The  boys  are  real  boys  who  were  actually  on  the  muster  rolls, 
either  at  Fort  Trumbull  on  the  New  London  side,  or  of  Fort  Griswold  on 
the  Groton  side  of  the  Thames.  The  youthful  reader  who  follows  Halsey 
Sanford  and  Levi  Dart  and  Tom  Malleson,  and  their  equally  brave  com¬ 
rades,  through  their  thrilling  adventures  will  be  learning  something  more 
than  historical  facts;  they  will  be  imbibing  lessons  of  fidelity,  of  bravery, 
of  heroism,  and  of  manliness,  which  must  prove  serviceable  in  the  arena 
of  life. 

The  Young  Minuteman.  A  Story  of  the  Capture  of 

General  Prescott  in  1777.  By  William  P.  Chipman.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated, 
price  $1.00. 

This  story  is  based  upon  actual  events  which  occurred  during  the  British 
occupation  of  the  waters  of  Narragansett  Bay.  Darius  Wale  and  William 
Northrop  belong  tQ  “the  coast  patrol.”  The  story  is  a  strong  one,  dealing 
only  with  actual  events.  There  is,  however,  no  lack  of  thrilling  adventure, 
and  every  lad  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  book  will  find  not 
only  that  his  historical  knowledge  is  increased,  but  that  his  own  patriotism 
and  love  of  country  are  deepened. 

For  the  Temple:  A  Tale  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem. 

By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  S.  J.  Solomon.  12mo,  cloth,  olivine 
edges,  price  SI. 00. 

“Mr.  Henty’s  graphic  prose  picture  of  the  hopeless  Jewish  resistance 
to  Roman  sway  adds  another  leaf  to  his  record  of  the  famous  wars  of 
the  world.  The  book  is  one  of  Mr.  Henty’s  cleverest  efforts.” — Graphic. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
publisher.  A.  !<•  BURT,  &g-§8  ©wane  Street.  York, 
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Hoy  Gilbert’s  Search :  A  Tale  of  the  Great  Lakes.  By 

Wm.  P.  Chipman.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

A  deep  mystery  hangs  over  the  parentage  of  Roy  Gilbert.  He  arranges 
with  two  schoolmates  to  make  a  tour  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  a  steam 
launch.  The  three  boys  visit  many  points  of  interest  on  the  lakes. 
Afterwards  the  lads  rescue  an  elderly  gentleman  and  a  lady  from  a  sink¬ 
ing  yacht.  Later  on  the  boys  narrowly  escape  with  their  lives.  The 
hero  is  a  manly,  self-reliant  boy,  whose  adventures  will  be  followed 
with  interest. 

The  Slate  Picker:  The  Story  of  a  Boy’s  Life  in  the 

Coal  Mines.  By  Harry  Prentice.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 
This  is  a  story  of  a  boy's  life  in  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania. 
Ben  Burton,  the  hero,  had  a  hard  road  to  travel,  but  by  grit  and  energy 
he  advanced  step  by  step  until  he  found  himself  called  upon  to  fill  the 
position  of  chief  engineer  of  the  Kohinoor  Coal  Company.  This  is  a 
book  of  extreme  interest  to  every  boy  reader. 

The  Boy  Cruisers;  or,  Paddling  in  Florida.  By  St. 

George  Rathborne.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00 
Andrew  George  and  Rowland  Carter  start  on  a  canoe  trip  along  the 
Gulf  coast,  from  Key  West  to  Tampa,  Florida.  Their  first  adventure 
is  with  a  pair  of  rascals  who  steal  their  boats.  Next  they  run  into 
a  gale  in  the  Gulf.  After  that  they  have  a  lively  time  with  alli¬ 
gators  and  Andrew  gets  into  trouble  with  a  band  of  Seminole  Indians. 
Mr.  Rathborne  knows  just  how  to  interest  the  boys,  and  lads  who  are 
in  search  of  a  rare  treat  will  do  well  to  read  this  entertaining  story. 

Captured  by  Zulus:  A  Story  of  Trapping  in  Africa. 

By  Harry  Prentice.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

This  story  details  the  adventures  of  two  lads,  Dick  Elsworth  and  Bob 
Harvey,  in  the  •wilds  of  South  Africa.  By  stratagem  the  Zulus  capture 
Dick  and  Bob  and  take  them  to  their  principal  kraal  or  village.  The 
lads  escape  death  by  dig  ing  their  way  out  of  the  prison  hut  by  night. 
They  are  pursued,  but  the  Zulus  finally  give  up  pursuit.  Mr.  Prentice 
tells  exactly  how  wild-beast  collectors  secure  specimens  on  their  native 
stamping  grounds,  and  these  descriptions  make  very  entertaining  re«diug. 

Tom  the  Beady;  or.  Up  from  the  Lowest.  By  Ran¬ 

dolph  Hill.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

This  is  a  dramatic  narrative  of  the  unaided  rise  of  a  fearless,  ambi¬ 
tious  boy  from  the  lowest  round  of  fortune’s  ladder  to  wealth  and  the 
governorship  of  his  native  State.  Tom  Seacomb  begins  life  with  a  pur¬ 
pose,  and  eventually  overcomes  those  who  oppose  him.  How  he  manages 
to  win  the  battle  is  told  by  Mr.  Hill  in  a  masterful  way  that  thrills 
the  reader  and  holds  his  attention  and  sympathy  to  the  end. 

Captain  Kidd’s  Gold:  The  True  Story  of  an  Adven¬ 
turous  Sailor  Boy.  By  James  Franklin  Fitts.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated, 
price  $1.00. 

There  is  something  fascinating  to  the  average  youth  in  the  very  idea 
of  buried  treasure.  A  vision  arises  before  his  eyes  of  swarthy  Portu¬ 
guese  and  Spanish  rascals,  with  black  beards  and  gleaming  eyes.  There 
were  many  famous  sea  rovers,  but  none  more  celebrated  than  Capt.  Kidd. 
Paul  Jones  Garry  inherits  a  document  which  locates  a  considerable 
treasure  buried  by  two  of  Kidd’s  crew.  The  hero  of  this  book  is  an 
ambitious,  persevering  lad,  of  salt-water  New  England  ancestry,  and  his 
efforts  to  reach  the  island  and  secure  the  money  form  one  of  the  most 
absorbing  tales  for  our  youth  that  has  come  from  the  press. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
publisher,  A.  L,  BURT,  52-58  Duane  Street,  New  York, 
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Ihe  Boy  Explorers:  The  Adventures  of  Two  Boys  in 

Alaska.  By  Harry  Prentice.  l2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

Two  boys,  Raymond  and  Spencer  Manning,  travel  to  Alaska  to  join 
their  father  in  search  of  their  uncle.  On  their  arrival  at  Sitka  the  boys 
with  an  Indian  guide  set  off  across  the  mountains.  The  trip  is  fraught 
with  perils  that  test  the  lads’  courage  to  the  utmost.  All  through  their 
exciting  adventures  the  lads  demonstrate  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
pluck  and  resolution,  and  their  experience  makes  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  tales  ever  written. 

The  Island  Treasure ;  or,  Harry  Darrel’s  Fortune. 

By  Frank  H.  Converse.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

Harry  Darrel,  having  received  a  nautical  training  on  a  school-ship,  is 
bent  on  going  to  sea.  A  runaway  horse  changes  his  prospects.  Harry 
saves  Dr.  Gregg  from  drowning  and  afterward  becomes  sailing-master 
of  a  sloop  yacht.  Mr.  Converse’s  stories  possess  a  charm  of  their  own 
which  is  appreciated  by  lads  who  delight  in  good  healthy  tales  that 
smack  of  salt  water. 

Guy  Harris:  The  Bunaway.  By  Harry  Castlemon. 

12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

Guy  Harris  lived  In  a  small  city  on  the  shore  of  one  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  He  is  persuaded  to  go  to  sea,  and  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  rough 
side  of  life  in  a  sailor’s  boarding  house.  He  ships  on  a  vessel  and  for 
five  months  leads  a  hard  life.  The  book  will  interest  boys  generally 
on  account  of  its  graphic  style.  This  is  one  of  Castlemon’s  most  attract¬ 
ive  stories. 

Julian  Mortimer:  A  Brave  Boy’s  Struggle  for  Home 

and  Fortune.  By  Harry  Castlemon.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1. 
The  scene  of  the  story  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  days 
when  emigrants  made  their  perilous  way  across  the  great  plains  to  the 
land  of  gold.  There  is  an  attack  upon  the  wagon  train  by  a  large  party 
of  Indians.  Our  hero  is  a  ’ad  of  uncommon  nerve  and  pluck.  Befriended 
by  a  stalwart  trapper,  a  real  rough  diamond,  our  hero  achieves  the  most 
happy  results. 

By  Pike  and  Dyke:  A  Tale  of  the  Bise  of  the  Dutch 

Republic.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  Maynard  Brown. 
12mo,  cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

“Boys  with  a  turn  for  historical  research  will  be  enchanted  with  the 
book,  while  the  rest  who  only  care  for  adventure  will  be  students  in  spite 
of  themselves.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

St.  George  for  England:  A  Tale  of  Cressy  and  Poi¬ 
tiers.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  12mo, 
cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

“A  story  of  very  great  interest  for  boys.  In  his  own  forcible  style 
the  author  has  endeavored  to  show  that  determination  and  enthusiasm 
can  accomplish  marvellous  results;  and  that  courage  is  generally  accom¬ 
panied  by  magnanimity  and  gentleness.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Captain  Bayley’s  Heir:  A  Tale  of  the  Gold  Fields  of 

California.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  H.  M.  Paget.  12mo> 
cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

“Mr.  Henty  is  careful  to  mingle  instruction  with  entertainment;  and 
the  humorous  touches,  especially  iu  the  sketch  of  John  Holl,  the  West¬ 
minster  dustman,  Dickens  himself  could  hardly  have  excelled.” — Chris¬ 
tian  Leader.  _ _ 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
publisher,  A.  L,  BURT,  52-58  Duane  Street,  New  York. 
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Budd  Boyd’s  Triumph. ;  or.  The  Boy  Firm  of  Fox  Island. 

By  William  P.  Chipman.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  on  the  upper  part  of  Narragansett  Bay, 
and  the  leading  incidents  have  a  strong  salt-water  flavor.  The  two 
boys,  Budd  Boyd  and  Judd  Floyd,  being  ambitious  and  clear  sighted, 
form  a  partnership  to  catch  and  sell  fish.  Budd’s  pluck  and  good  sense 
carry  him  through  many  troubles.  In  following  the  career  of  the  boy 
firm  of  Boyd  &  Floyd,  the  youthful  reader  will  find  a  useful  lesson — 
that  industry  and  perseverance  are  bound  to  lead  to  ultimate  success. 

Lost  in  the  Canyon:  Sam  Willett’s  Adventures  on  the 

Great  Colorado.  By  Alfred  R.  Calhoun.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1, 
This  story  hinges  on  a  fortune  left  to  Sam  Willett,  the  hero,  and  the 
fact  that  it  will  pass  to  a  disreputable  relative  if  the  lad  dies  before 
he  shall  have  reached  his  majority.  The  story  of  his  father’s  peril  and 
of  Sam’s  desperate  trip  down  the  great  canyon  on  a  raft,  and  how  the 
party  finally  escape  from  their  perils  is  described  in  a  graphic  style 
that  stamps  Mr.  Calhoun  as  a  master  of  his  art. 

Captured  by  Apes:  The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  a 

Young  Animal  Trainer.  By  Harry  Prentice.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated- 
price  $1.00. 

Philip  Garland,  a  young  animal  collector  and  trainer,  sets  sail  for 
Eastern  seas  in  quest  of  a  new  stock  of  living  curiosities.  The  vessel 
is  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Borneo,  and  young  Garland  is  cast  ashore 
on  a  small  island,  and  captured  by  the  anes  that  overrun  the  place. 
Very  novel  indeed  is  the  way  by  which  the  young  man  escapes  death. 
Mr.  Prentice  is  a  writer  of  undoubted  skill. 

Under  Brake’s  Flag:  A  Tale  of  the  Spanish  Main. 

By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  12mo,  cloth, 
olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

“There  is  not  a  dull  chapter,  nor,  indeed,  a  dull  page  in  the  book;  but 
the  author  has  so  carefully  worked  up  his  subject  that  the  exciting 
deeds  of  his  heroes  are  never  incongruous  nor  absurd.” — Observer. 

By  Sheer  Pluck:  A  Tale  of  the  Ashanti  War.  By 

G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  12mo,  cloth,  olivine 
edges,  price  $1.00. 

The  author  has  woven,  in  a  tale  of  thrilling  interest,  all  the  details 
of  the  Ashanti  campaign,  of  which  he  was  himself  a  witness. 

“Mr.  Henty  keeps  up  his  reputation  as  a  writer  of  boys’  stories.  ‘By 
Sheer  Pluck’  will  be  eagerly  read.” — Athenaeum. 

With  Lee  in  Virginia:  A  Story  of  the  American  Civil 

War.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  12mo, 
cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

“One  of  the  best  stories  for  lads  which  Mr.  Henty  has  yet  written. 
The  picture  is  full  of  life  and  color,  and  the  stirring  and  romantic  inci¬ 
dents  are  skillfully  blended  with  the  personal  interest  and  charm  of  the 
story.  ’  ’ — Standard. 

By  England’s  Aid;  or,  The  Freeing  of  the  Netherlands 

(1585-1G04).  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  Alfred  Pearse.  12mo, 
cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

“It  is  an  admirable  book  for  youngsters.  It  overflows  with  stirring 
incident  and  exciting  adventure,  and  the  color  of  the  era  and  of  the 
scene  are  finely  reproduced.  The  illustrations  add  to  its  attractiveness.” — 
Boston  Gazette. 
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By  Right  of  Conquest;  or,  With  Cortez  in  Mexico. 

By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  12mo,  cloth, 
olivine  edges,  price  SI. 50. 

“The  conquest  of  Mexico  by  a  small  band  of  resolute  men  under  the 
magnificent  leadership  of  Cortez  is  always  rightfully  ranked  among  the  most 
romantic  and  daring  exploits  in  history.  ‘By  Right  of  Conquest’  is  the 
neaxest  approach  to  a  perfectly  successful  historical  tale  that  Mr.  Henty 
has  yet  published.” — Academy. 

For  lame  and  Fame;  or.  Through  Afghan  Passes. 

By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  12mo,  cloth, 
olivine  edges,  pi'ice  $1 .00. 

“Not  only  a  rousing  story,  replete  with  all  the  varied  forms  of  excite¬ 
ment  of  a  campaign,  but,  what  is  still  more  useful,  an  account  of  a 
territory  and  its  inhabitants  which  must  for  a  long  time  possess  a  supreme 
interest  for  Englishmen,  as  being  the  key  to  our  Indian  Empire.” — 

Glasgow  Herald. 

The  Bravest  of  the  Brave;  or.  With  Peterborough  in 

Spain.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  H.  M.  Paget.  12mo 
cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

“Mr.  Henty  never  loses  sight  of  the  moral  purpose  of  his  work — to 
enforce  the  doctrine  of  courage  and  truth,  mercy  and  loving  kindness, 
as  indispensable  to  the  making  of  a  gentleman.  Boys  will  reau  ‘The 
Bravest  of  the  Brave’  with  pleasure  and  profit;  of  that  we  are  quite 
sure.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

The  Cat  of  Bubastes :  A  Story  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By 

G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations.  12mo,  cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 
“The  story,  from  the  critical  moment  of  the  killing  of  the  sacred  cat 
to  the  perilous  exodus  into  Asia  with  which  it  closes,  is  very  skillfully 
constructed  and  full  of  exciting  adventures.  It  is  admirably  illustrated.” 
— Saturday  Review. 

Bonnie  Prince  Charlie:  A  Tale  of  Fontenoy  and  Cul- 

loden.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  12mo, 
cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

“Ronald,  the  hero,  is  very  like  the  hero  of  ‘Quentin  Durward.’  The 
lad’s  journey  across  France,  and  his  hairbreadth  escapes,  makes  up  as 
good  a  narrative  of  the  kind  as  we  have  ever  read.  For  freshness  of 
treatment  and  variety  of  incident  Mr.  Henty  has  surpassed  himself.” — 
Spectator. 

With  Clive  in  India;  or.  The  Beginnings  of  an  Empire. 

By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  12mo,  cloth, 
olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

“He  has  taken  a  period  of  Indian  history  of  the  most  vital  impor¬ 
tance,  and  he  has  embroidered  on  the  historical  facts  a  story  which  of 
itself  is  deeply  interesting.  Young  people  assuredly  will  be  delighted 
with  the  volume.” — Scotsman. 

In  the  Reign  of  Terror:  The  Adventures  of  a  West¬ 
minster  Boy.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  J.  Schonberg. 
12mo,  cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

“Harry  Sandwith,  the  Westminster  boy,  may  fairly  be  said  to  beat 
Mr.  Henty ’s  record.  His  adventures  will  delight  boys  by  the  audacity 
and  peril  they  depict.  The  story  is  one  of  Mr.  Henty’s  nest.” — Saturday 
Review. 
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The  Lion  of  the  North:  A  Tale  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 

and  the  Wars  of  Religion,  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  John 
Schonbebg.  12mo,  cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

“A  praiseworthy  attempt  to  interest  British  youth  in  the  great  deeds 
of  the  Scotch  Brigade  in  the  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Mackey,  Hep¬ 
burn,  and  Munro  live  again  in  Mr.  Henty’s  pages,  as  those  deserve  to 
live  whose  disciplined  bands  formed  really  the  germ  of  the  modern 
British  army.” — Athensum. 

The  Dragon  and  the  Raven;  or,  The  Days  of  King 

Alfred.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  C.  J.  Staniland.  12mo. 
cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

In  this  story  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  flerce  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Saxon  and  Dane  for  supremacy  in  England,  and  presents  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  misery  and  ruin  to  which  the  country  was  reduced  by  the 
ravages  of  the  sea-wolves.  The  story  is  treated  in  a  manner  most  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  boyish  reader.” — Athenaeum. 

The  Young  Carthaginian:  A  Story  of  the  Times  of 

Hannibal.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  C.  J.  Staniland.  12mo, 
cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

“Well  constructed  and  vividly  told.  From  first  to  last  nothing  stays 
the  interest  of  the  narrative.  It  bears  us  along  as  on  a  stream  whose 
current  varies  in  direction,  but  never  loses  its  force.” — Saturday  Review. 

In  Freedom’s  Cause:  A  Stoiy  of  Wallace  and  Bruce. 

By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  12mo,  cloth, 
olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

“It  is  written  in  the  author’s  best  style.  Full  of  the  wildest  and  most 
remarkable  achievements,  it  is  a  tale  of  great  interest,  which  a  boy,  once 
he  has  begun  it,  will  not  willingly  put  one  side.” — The  Schoolmaster. 

With  Wolfe  in  Canada;  or,  The  Winning  of  a  Con¬ 
tinent.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  12mo, 
cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

“A  model  of  what  a  boys’  story-book  should  be.  Mr.  Henty  has  a 
great  power  of  infusing  into  the  dead  facts  of  history  new  life,  and  as 
no  pains  are  spared  by  him  to  ensure  accuracy  in  historic  details,  his 
books  supply  useful  aids  to  study  as  well  as  amusement.” — School  Guard¬ 
ian. 

True  to  the  Old  Flag:  A  Tale  of  the  American  War  of 

Independence.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne, 
12mo,  cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

“Does  justice  to  the  pluck  and  determination  of  the  British  soliders 
during  the  unfortunate  struggle  against  American  emancipation.  The  son 
of  an  American  loyalist,  who  remains  true  to  our  flag,  falls  among  the 
hostile  red-skins  in  that  very  Huron  country  which  has  been  endeared 
to  us  by  the  exploits  of  Hawkeye  and  Chingachgook.” — The  Times. 

A  Final  Reckoning:  A  Tale  of  Bush  Life  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  W.  B.  Wollen.  12mo, 
cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

“All  boys  will  read  this  story  with  eager  and  unflagging  interest.  The 
episodes  are  in  Mr.  Henty’s  very  best  vein — graphic,  exciting,  realistic; 
and,  as  in  all  Mr,  Henty’s  books,  the  tendency  is  to  the  formation  of  an 
honorable,  manly,  and  even  heroic  character.” — Birmingham  Post. 
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The  Lion  of  St.  Mark:  A  Tale  of  Venice  in  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Century.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 
12mo,  cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  SI. 00. 

“Every  boy  should,  read  ‘The  Lion  of  St.  Mark.’  Mr.  Henty  has  never 
produced  a  story  more  delightful,  more  wholesome,  or  more  vivacious.” — 
Saturday  Review. 

Facing  Death;  or.  The  Hero  of  the  Vaughan  Pit.  A 

Tale  of  the  Coal  Mines.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne.  12mo,  cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

“The  tale  is  well  written  and  well  illustrated,  and  there  is  much 
reality  in  the  characters.  If  any  father,  clergyman,  or  schoolmaster 
is  on  the  lookout  for  a  good  book  to  give  as  a  present  to  a  boy  who  is 
worth  his  salt,  this  is  the  book  we  would  recommend.” — Standard. 

Maori  and  Settler:  A  Story  of  the  New  Zealand  War. 

By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  Alfred  Pearse.  12mo,  cloth* 
olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

“In  the  adventures  among  the  Maoris,  there  are  many  breathless 
moments  in  which  the  odds  seem  hopelessly  against  the  party,  but  they 
succeed  in  establishing  themselves  happily  in  one  of  the  pleasant  New 
Zealand  valleys.  It  is  brimful  of  adventure,  of  humorous  and  interesting 
conversation,  and  vivid  pictures  of  colonial  life.” — Schoolmaster. 

One  of  the  28th:  A  Tale  of  Waterloo.  By  G.  A. 

Henty.  With  illustrations  by  W.  H.  Overend.  12mo,  cloth,  olivine 
edges,  price  $1.00. 

“Written  with  Homeric  vigor  and  heroic  inspiration.  It  is  graphic, 
picturesque,  and  dramatically  effective  .  .  .  shows  us  Mr.  Henty  at 

his  best  and  brightest.  The  adventures  will  hold  a  boy  enthralled  as  he 
rushes  through  them  with  breathless  interest  ‘from  cover  to  cover.’  ” — 

Observer. 

Orange  and  Green:  A  Tale  of  the  Boyne  and  Limer¬ 
ick.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  12mo, 
cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

“The  narrative  is  free  from  the  vice  of  prejudice,  and  ripples  with 
life  as  if  what  is  being  described  were  really  passing  before  the  eye.” — 
Belfast  News-Letter. 

Through  the  Fray:  A  Story  of  the  Luddite  Riots. 

By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations  by  H.  M.  Paget.  12mo,  cloth,  olivine 
edges,  price  $1.00. 

“Mr.  Henty  inspires  a  love  and  admiration  for  straightforwardness,  truth 
and  courage.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  good  books  Mr. 
Henty  has  produced,  and  deserves  to  be  classed  with  his  ‘Facing  Death.’  ” 
— Standard. 

The  Young  Midshipman:  A  Story  of  the  Bombard¬ 
ment  of  Alexandria.  With  illustrations  12mo,  cloth,  olivine  edges* 
price  $1.00. 

A  coast  fishing  lad,  by  an  act  of  heroism,  secures  the  interest  of 
a  shipowner,  who  places  him  as  an  apprentice  on  board  one  of  his  ships. 
In  company  with  two  of  his  fellow-apprentices  he  is  left  behind,  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  hands  of  the  revolted  Egyptian  troops,  and  is  present 
through  the  bombardment  and  the  scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed  which 
accompanied  it. 
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In  Times  of  Peril.  A  Tale  of  India.  By  G.  A. 

Henty.  With  illustrations.  12mo,  cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

The  hero  of  the  story  early  excites  our  admiration,  and  is  altogether 
a  fine  character  such  as  boys  will  delight  in,  whilst  the  story  of  the 
campaign  is  very  graphically  told.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

The  Cornet  of  Horse:  A  Tale  of  Marlborough’s  Wars. 

By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations.  12mo,  cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1. 

“Mr.  Henty  not  only  concocts  a  thrilling  tale,  he  weaves  fact  and  fiction 
together  with  so  skillful  a  hand  that  the  reader  cannot  help  acquiring  a 
just  and  clear  view  of  that  fierce  and  terrible  struggle  known  as  the 
Crimean  War.”' — Athenaeum, 

The  Young  Franc-Tireurs :  Their  Adventures  in  the 

Franco-Prussian  War.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations.  12mo,  cloth, 
olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

“A  capital  book  for  boys.  It  is  bright  and  readable,  and  full  of  good 
sense  and  manliness.  It  teaches  pluck  and  patience  in  adversity,  and 
shows  that  right  living  leads  to  success.” — Observer. 

The  Young  Colonists:  A  Story  of  Life  and  War  in 

South  Africa.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations.  12mo,  cloth,  olivine 
edges,  price  $1.00. 

“No  boy  needs  to  have  any  story  of  Henty’s  recommended  to  him,  and 
parents  who  do  not  know  and  buy  them  for  their  boys  should  be  ashamed 
of  themselves.  Those  to  whom  he  is  yet  unknown  could  not  make  a 
better  beginning  than  with  this  book. 

The  Young  Buglers.  A  Tale  of  the  Peninsular  War. 

By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations.  12mo,  cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1. 
“Mr.  Henty  is  a  giant  among  boys*  writers,  and  his  books  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  popular  to  be  sure  of  a  welcome  anywhere.  In  stirring  interest, 
this  is  quite  up  to  the  level  of  Mr.  Henty’s  former  historical  tales.” — 
Saturday  Review. 

Sturdy  and  Strong;  or,  How  George  Andrews  Made  his 

Way.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations.  12mo,  cloth,  olivine  edges, 
price  $1.00. 

“The  history  of  a  hero  of  everyday  life,  whose  love  of  tr  th,  clothing  of 
modesty,  and  innate  pluck,  carry  him,  naturally,  from  poverty  to  afflu¬ 
ence.  George  Andrews  is  an  example  of  character  with  nothing  to  cavil 
at,  and  stands  as  a  good  instance  of  chivalry  in  domestic  life.” — The 

Empire. 

Among  Malay  Pirates.  A  Story  of  Adventure  and 

Peril.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations.  12mo,  cloth,  olivine  edges, 
price  $1.00. 

“Incident  succeeds  incident,  and  adventure  is  piled  upon  adventure, 
and  at  the  end  the  reader,  be  he  boy  or  man,  will  have  experienced 
breathless  enjoyment  in  a  romantic  story  that  must  have  taught  him 
much  at  its  close.” — Army  s.nd  Navy  Gazette. 

Jack  Archer.  A  Tale  of  the  Crimea.  By  G.  A. 

Henty.  With  illustrations.  12mo,  cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

“Mr.  Henty  not  only  concocts  a  thrilling  tale,  he  weaves  fact  and  fiction 
together  with  so  skillful  a  hand  that  the  rea'der  cannot  help  acquiring  a 
just  and  clear  view  of  that  fierce  and  terrible  struggle.” — Athenaeum, 
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Friends,  Though  Divided.  A  Tale  of  the  Civil  War. 

By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations.  12mo,  cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1. 

“It  has  a  good  plot;  it  abounds  in  action;  the  scenes  are  equally  spirited 
and  realistic,  and  we  can  only  say  we  have  read  it  with  much  pleasure 
from  first  to  last.’’ — Times. 

Out  on  the  Pampas;  or,  The  Young  Settlers.  By 

G.  A.  Henty.  With  illustrations.  12mo,  cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

“A  really  noble  story,  which  adult  readers  will  find  to  the  full  as  satis¬ 
fying  as  the  boys.  Lucky  boys!  to  have  such  a  caterer  as  Mr.  G.  A. 
Henty.” — Black  and  White. 

The  Boy  Knight:  A  Tale  of  the  Crusades.  By  G.  A. 

Henty.  With  illustrations.  12mo,  cloth,  olivine  edges,  price  $1.00. 

“Of  stirring  episode  there  is  no  lack.  The  book,  with  its  careful  accu¬ 
racy  and  its  descriptions  of  all  the  chief  battles,  will  give  many  a  school¬ 
boy  his  first  real  understanding  of  a  very  important  period  of  history.” — 
St.  James’s  Gazette. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The  Story  of  a  North 

Sea  Fisher  Boy.  By  Robert  Leighton.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1. 

A  description  of  life  on  the  wild  North  Sea. — the  hero  being  a  parson’s 
son  who  is  appreciated  on  board  a  Lowestoft  fishing  lugger.  The  lad  has 
to  suffer  many  buffets  from  his  shipmates,  while  the  storms  and  dangers 
which  he  braved  on  board  the  “North  Star”  are  set  forth  with  minute 
knowledge  and  intense  power.  The  wreck  of  the  “Golden  Fleece”  forms 
the  climax  to  a  thrilling  series  of  desperate  mischances. 

Olaf  the  Glorious.  A  Story  of  the  Viking  Age.  By 

Robert  Leighton.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

This  story  of  Olaf  the  Glorious,  King  of  Norway,  opens  with  the  incident 
of  his  being  found  by  his  uncle  living  as  a  bond-slave  in  Esthonia;  then 
come  his  adventures  as  a  Viking  and  his  raids  upon  the  coasts  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  England,  his  victorious  battle  against  the  English  at  Maldon  in 
Essex,  his  being  bought  off  by  Ethelred  the  Unready,  and  his  conversion 
to  Christianity.  He  then  returnsi  to  Pagan  Norway,  is  accepted  as  king, 
and  converts  his  people  to  the  Christian  faith. 

To  Greenland  and  the  Pole.  A  story  of  Adventure  in 

the  Arctic  Regions.  By  Gordon  Stables.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1. 

The  unfailing  fascination  of  Arctic  venturing  is  presented  in  this  smry 
with  new  vividness.  It  deals  with  skilobning  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
deer-hunting  in  Norway,  sealing  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  bear-stalking  on  the 
Ice-floes,  the  hardships  of  a  journey  across  Greenland,  and  a  successful 
voyage  to  the  back  of  the  North  Pole.  This  is.  Indeed,  a  real  sea-yarn 
by  a  real  sailor,  and  the  tone  is  as  bright  and  wholesome  as  the  adventures 
are  numerous. 

Yussuf  the  Guide.  A  Story  of  Adventure  in  Asia 

Minor.  By  George  Manville  Fenn.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

This  story  deals  with  the  stirring  incidents  in  the  career  of  a  lad  who  has 
been  almost  given  over  by  the  doctors,  but  who  rapidly  recovers  health 
and  strength  in  a  journey  through  Asia  Minor.  The  adventures  are  many, 
and  culminate  in  the  travellers  being  snowed  up  for  the  winter  in  the 
mountains,  from  which  they  escape  while  their  captors  are  waiting  for 
the  ransom  that  does  not  come. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
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Grettir  the  Outlaw.  A  Story  of  Iceland.  By  S.  Bar- 

ing-Gould.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

“This  is  the  boys’  book  of  the  year.  That  is,  of  course,  as  much  as 
to  say  that  it  will  do  for  men  grown  as  well  as  juniors.  It  is  told  in 
simple,  straightforward  English,  as  all  stories  should  be,  and  it  has  a 
freshness  and  freedom  which  make  it  irresistible.’’ — National  Observer. 

Two  Thousand  Years  Ago.  The  Adventures  of  a 

Roman  Boy.  By  A.  J.  Church.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

“Prof.  Church  has  in  this  story  sought  to  revivify  that  most  interesting 
period,  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  Republic.  The  book  is  extremely  en¬ 
tertaining  as  well  as  useful;  there  is  a  wonderful  freshness  in  the  Roman 
scenes  and  characters.’’ — Times. 

Nat  the  Naturalist.  A  Boy’s  Adventure  in  the  East¬ 

ern  Seas.  By  George  Manville  Fenn.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1. 

Nat  and  bis  uncle  Dick  go  on  a  voyage  to  the  remoter  islands  of  the 
Eastern  seas,  and  their  adventures  are  told  in  a  truthful  and  vastly  in¬ 
teresting  fashion.  The  descriptions  of  Mr.  Ebony,  their  black  comrade, 
and  of  the  scenes  of  savage  life,  are  full  of  genuine  humor. 

The  Log  of  the  Flying  Fish.  A  Story  of  Peril  and 

Adventure.  By  Harry  Collingwood.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1. 

“This  story  Is  full  of  even  more  vividly  recounted  adventures  than  those 
Which  charmed  so  many  boy  readers  in  ‘Pirate  Island’  and  ‘Congo  Rovers.’ 
.  .  .  There  is  a  thrilling  adventure  on  the  precipices  of  Mount  Everest, 

when  the  ship  floats  off  and  providentially  returns  by  force  of  ‘gravita¬ 
tion.’  ” — Academy. 

The  Congo  Hovers.  A  Story  of  the  Slave  Squadron. 

By  Harry  Collingwood.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

“The  scene  of  this  tale  is  laid  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Congo;  the  characteristic  scenery  of  the  great  river 
being  delineated  with  wonderful  accuracy.  Mr.  Collingwood  carries  us  off 
for  another  eruis  at  sea,  in  ‘The  Congo  Rovers,’  and  boys  will  need  no 
pressing  to  join  the  daring  crew,  which  seeks  adventures  and  meets  with 
any  number  of  them.” — The  Times. 

Boris  the  Bear  Hunter.  A  Tale  of  Peter  the  Great  and 

His  Times.  By  Fred  Wish  aw.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

“This  is  a  capital  story.  The  characters  are  marked  and  lifelike,  and  it 
is  full  of  incident  and  adventure.” — Standard. 

Michael  Strogoff;  or,  The  Courier  of  the  Czar.  By 

Jules  Verne.  l2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

“The  story  is  full  of  originality  and  vigor.  The  characters  are  lifelike, 
there  is  plenty  of  stirring  incident,  the  interest  is  sustained  throughout, 
and  every  boy  will  enjoy  following  the  fortunes  of  the  hero.” — Journal  of 
Education. 

Mother  Carey’s  Chicken.  Her  Voyage  to  the  Unknown 

Isle.  By  George  Manville  Fenn.  12m®,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

“Undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  Mr.  Fenn  has  written.  The  incidents  are 
of  thrilling  interest,  while  the  characters  are  drawn  with  a  care  and  com¬ 
pleteness  rarely  found  in  a  boy’s  book.” — Literary  World. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
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Dick  Sand;  Off,  A  Captain  at  Fifteen.  By  Jules 

'fteim.  ifcn©,  efofctL  illustrated,  price  SI. 00. 

Ilk’S  Vervj  blsnself  never  constructed  a  more  marvellous  tale.  It  eon* 
:'lns  the  fiivc ligSy  marked  features  that  are  always  conspicuous  in  his 
rieS— *3,  cacy  bamor,  the  manly  vigor  of  his  sentiment,  and  wholesome 
••rat  lessons}.” — Christian  Leader. 

filing  like  Bold,  A  Tale  of  the  Norse  Sea  Kings, 

.i-v  R.  M.  Ballantyne.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

“This  volume  makes  a  really  fascinating  book,  worthy  of  its  telling 
title.  There  is,  we  venture  to  say,  not  a  dull  chapter  in  the  book,  not 
a  page  which  will  not  bear  a  second  reading.” — Guardian. 

Masteman  Beady;  or,  The  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.  By 

Captain  Marryat.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

“As  racy  a  tale  of  life  at  sea  and  adventure  as  we  have  met  with  for 
some  time.  .  .  .  Altogether  the  sort  of  book  that  boys  will  revel  in.” 

— Atheneeum. 

The  Green  Mountain  Boys.  A  Tale  of  the  Early  Set¬ 

tlement  of  Vermont.  By  D.  P.  Thompson.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1. 

A  story  of  very  great  interest  for  boys.  In  his  own  forcible  style  the 
author  has  endeavored  to  show  that  determination  and  patriotic  enthu¬ 
siasm  can  accomplish  marvellous  results.  This  story  gives  a  graphic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  early  settlers  of  Vermont,  and  their  patriotic  efforts  in  de¬ 
fending  their  homes  from  the  invasions  of  enemies. 

Every  Inch  a  Sailor.  By  Gordon  Stables.  12mo, 

cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

“A  story  which  is  quite  as  good  in  its  way  as  ‘Treasure  Island,’  and  is 
full  of  adventure  of  a  stirring  yet  most  natural  kind.  Although  it  is 
primarily  a  boys’  book,  it  is  a  real  godsend  to  the  elderly  reader.” — 

Evening  Times. 

The  Golden  Galleon.  A  Narrative  of  Adventure  on 

Her  Majesty’s  Ship  the  Revenge.  By  Robert  Leighton.  12mo,  cloth, 
illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

“This  story  should  add  considerably  to  Mr.  Leighton’s  high  reputation. 
Excellent  in  every  respect,  it  contains  every  variety  of  incident.  The  plot 
is  very  cleverly  devised,  and  the  types  of  the  North  Sea  sailors  are 
capital.” — The  Times. 

The  Gorilla  Hunters.  A  Tale  of  the  Wilds  of  Africa. 

By  R.  M.  Ballantyne.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

“We  conscientiously  belive  that  boys  will  And  it  capital  reading.  It -is 
full  of  incident  and  mystery,  and  the  mystery  is  kept  up  to  the  last 
moment.  It  is  full  of  stirring  adventure,  daring  and  many  escapes;  and 
it  has  a  historical  interest.” — Times. 

Gascoyne  the  Sandalwood  Trader.  By  R.  M.  Bal¬ 

lantyne.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

“One  of  the  best  stories  of  seafaring  life  and  adventure  which  have 
appeared  this  season.  Entertaining  in  the  highest  degree  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  full  of  adventure  which  is  all  the  livelier  for  its  close  con¬ 
nection  with  history.” — Spectator. 

For  sale  by  aU  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
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Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  A  Personal  Narrative  of 

Life  at  Sea.  By  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 
“One  of  the  very  best  books  for  boys  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time: 
its  author  stands  far  in  advance  of  any  other  writer  for  boys  as  a  teller 
of  stories  of  the  sea.” — The  Standard. 

The  Young  Rajah.  A  Story  of  Indian  Life.  By  W. 

H.  G.  Kingston.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

“This  story  will  place  the  author  at  once  in  the  front  rank.  It  is  full 
of  life  and  adventure,  and  the  interest  is  sustained  without  a  break  from 
first  to  last.” — Standard. 

How  Jack  Mackenzie  Won  His  Epaulettes.  A  Story 

of  the  Crimean  War.  By  Gordon  Stables.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated, 
price  $1.00. 

“This  must  rank  among  the  few  undeniably  good  boys’  books.  He 
will  be  a  very  dull  boy  indeed  who  lays  it  down  without  wishing  that 
it  had  gone  on  for  at  least  100  pages  more.” — Mail. 

The  King’s  Pardon.  A  Story  of  Land  and  Sea.  By 

Robert  Overton.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

“An  excellent  story,  the  interest  being  sustained  from  first  to  last. 
This  is,  both  in  its  intention  and  the  way  the  story  is  told,  one  of  the 
best  books  of  its  kind  which  has  come  before  us  this  year.” — Saturday 
Review. 

Under  the  Lone  Star.  A  Story  of  the  Revolution  in 

Nicaragua.  By  Herbert  Haynes.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

“We  have  not  of  late  come  across  a  historical  fiction,  whether  intended 
for  boys  or  for  men,  which  deserves  to  be  so  heartily  and  unreservedly 
praised  as  regards  plot,  incidents,  and  spirit  as  this  book.  It  is  its  au¬ 
thor’s  masterpiece  a3  yet.” — Spectator. 

Geoff  and  Jim:  A  Story  of  School  Life.  By  Ismay 

Thorn.  I2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

“This  is  a  prettily  told  story  of  the  life  spent  by  two  motherless  bairns 
at  a  small  preparatory  school.  Both  Geoff  and  Jim  are  very  lovable  char¬ 
acters,  only  Jim  is  the  more  so;  and  the  scrapes  he  gets  into  and  the 
trials  he  endures  will,  no  doubt,  interest  a  large  circle  of  young  readers.” 
—Church  Times. 

Jack:  A  Topsy  Tnrvy  Story.  By  C.  M.  Crawley- 

Boevey.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

“The  illustrations  deserve  particular  mention,  as  they  add  largely  to 
the  interest  of  this  amusing  volume  for  children.  Jack  falls  asleep  with 
his  mind  full  ®f  the  subject  of  the  fishpond,  and  is  very  much  surprised 
presently  to  find  himself  an  inhabitant  of  Waterworld,  where  he  goes 
through  wonderful  and  edifying  adventures.  A  handsome  and  pleasant 
book.” — Literary  World. 

Black  Beauty.  The  Autobiography  of  a  Horse.  By 

Anna  Sewell.  l2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

This  is  the  life  story  of  a  horse;  how  he  was  ill  treated  and  well 
oared  for.  The  experiences  of  Black  Beauty,  Ginger,  and  Merrylegs  are 
extremely  interesting.  Wherever  children  are,  whether  boys  or  girls,  there 
this  Autobiography  should  be.  It  inculcates  habits  of  kindness  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  animal  creation.  The  literary  merit  of  the  book  is  excellent. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
publisher,  A.  L.  BURT,  52-58  Duane  Street,  New  York. 
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